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Philip. Sporn (page 6): Says utilities are 


meeting power demand. A new department: 
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The cake eaters are talking again 


“You can eat your cake and have it, too—you can 
have government controls but keep your liberty; 
you can restrict the corporations but keep indivi- 
dual opportunity for yourself and your children.” 
That’s what they keep saying—and unfortunately 
some people listen. 
More than anything else, what made this 
country great was... 
... the chance for a man to go into business 
with hope of profit 
... the fear of loss, which drives him to work 
like ten men 
... the right to keep his profits in his business, 
to make it grow. 
Without those three factors we would never 
have had in America today the great companies 


with their millions of high-wage jobs, nor the 


luxuries every American family enjoys—luxu- 
ries made possible at low price by accumulated 
profits invested year after year in better and 
better machinery. 

Restrict profit and you restrict money avail- 
able for machinery. Restrict machinery and you 
raise the price of everything you buy and you 
also reduce wages, because it is machinery that 
makes workmen worth more. 

No, you can mot eat your cake and have it, 


too. Yet people keep on trying; and everyone 


suffers in the experiment. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES. AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 























It doubles the life of a car’s brakes 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich product improvement 


ie HIS right hand is the brake shoe 
of one of the new cars. In his left 
is the brake lining you've been using — 
it has been giving you only half the 
life you paid for. 

Brake lining has had to be attached 
to the metal brake shoe by rivets, 
countersunk into the lining. When it 
wore half way down, the rivets became 
exposed and began to score and ruin 
brake drums. That's when you had to 
get a relining job — and throw half the 
lining away, unused. 

B. F.Goodrich, who has developed 
scores of rubber parts and improve- 
ments for cars, went to work on brake 





lining. Rivets give an attachment able 
to stand a 5,000-pound pull. B. F. Good- 
rich finally developed a synthetic ad- 
hesive able to stand 10,000 pounds — 
twice the safety of rivets. 

With no metal in linings attached 
with this B. F.Goodrich adhesive, you 
will be able to use your brakes with 
perfect safety until the entire lining 
is used up — double the old life. Also, 
no danger of scoring drums. And the 
new method increases safety — it has 
better shock resistance, especially im- 
portant in cold weather. 

Some people might say this latest 
B.F.Goodrich improvement is “im- 


proving ourselves out of business.” But 
that’s the way this American competi- 
tive system works — better and better 
products reduce cost to the user; the 
lower the cost, the more people there 
are who can buy. This is the principle 
of B. F.Goodrich research, recently em- 
phasized by the opening of the largest 
research laboratory in the rubber indus- 
try — B.F.Goodrich Research Center. 
The B.F.Goodrich Company, Indus- 
trial and General Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 









102 Years’ 
A-C Experience 
Guides Buyers of 
Basic 


Machinery 
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POWER — In the past 40 years, Allis- 
Chalmers has built 150 hydraulic 
turbines for Wisconsin power plants 
alone—and for a famous Wisconsin 
steam plant is now building the 4th 
and Sth 80,000 KW steam turbines. 








FOOD—World’s newest, most 
modern flour mill is equipped ex- 
clusively with Allis-Chalmers roller 
mills and purifiers—eight batteries 


of rolls and eight purifiers of 


latest design. 











MINING —25 years’ ser- 
vice crushing Arizona’s 
hardest copper ore in- 
fluenced purchase of 
2nd 54" A-C gyratory 
crusher—typifies rugged 
quality of A-C crushing 
and mining equipment. 











PRODUCTION MEN in every basic i 
dustry choose A-C equipment for sour 
engineering, modern design, peak c!| 


pacity . long-lasting service! 
















\ THEN electric horsepower came, it drove old There’s no stopping Science and Industry now... 
Dobbin clean out of the picture... ushered no limit to the good things to come! 


in a new age of Good Living— j 
gn ee Spee Perhaps no company in the world is more versatile 


Today’s streets have the new look— than Allis-Chalmers in applying electric horse- 
power to the needs of industry. This company’s 
machine-building experience reaches into almost 
every phase of power generation, transmission, 
control and usage... and into every branch of 


Buildings are 1O—20—30 or more stories high. 


Transportation is streamlined—on the surface, 
underground or in the air. 


Billions of electric lights click on and off. industry. 


Millions of machines turn out canned goods, cars, ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
textiles, radios—better and better each year. 901 South 70th Street, 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment— 
, Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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TRY US FIRST 





when you 
need 
alloy steels 





HEN you can rely on getting atloy steels manufactured to a Guar- 
anteed Minimum Hardenability; on the prompt filling of your 


orders; and on additional metallurgical service in the form of a Heat 


Treatment Guide with each shipment. In this guide, users of U-S-S 
Carilloy Steels are given specific data on the composition, potential 


physical properties and recommended heat treatment temperatures 


to help them obtain the maximum performance from the steel we 


furnish on their orders. 


Contact the U-S-S Supply warehouse or sales office nearest you 
for all your alloy steel requirements. We welcome your inquiries for 
literature. There’s no obligation. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


CLEVELAND - 





Worehouses: BALTIMORE - BOSTON - CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES - MILWAUKEE - MOLINE, ILL. - NEWARK - PITTSBURGH 
+ SEATTLE - ST. LOUIS - TWIN CITY (ST. PAUL) 







UNITED 





PORTLAND, ORE. - SAN FRANCISCO 
Also Soles Offices at: KANSAS CITY, MO. - PHILADELPHIA - TOLEDO - TULSA - YOUNGSTOWN 
Headquarters Offices: 208 S. La Salle St.— Chicago 4, lil. 
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Los Angeles is the largest city on earth in area. It covers 452.2 square 
miles... owns the country’s biggest water and power systems... is the 
home of Hollywood ...and a city of big, diversified industry, as well. 
Prediction has it that the present 1,900,000 population of Los Angeles 
which ranks fourth in size in the U.S., will double itself within fifteen 
years. You can well imagine the effect of such growth on Los Angeles 
skyline — where 3,382 of the elevator installations are by Otis. 


UPSIDE-DOWN HOLE. 


Chimney Rock, North Carolina’s famed scenic spot in the 

Blue Ridge Mountains, was a 315-foot climb from the parking 
level — until someone thought of installing an Otis elevator. But how? 
By digging a tunnel 196 fect into the base of the mountain. Then, 
blasting a hoistway out of solid rock up to the top. 





MAKES ALL FLOORS POPULAR. 


Shopping can be fun. Especially where continuously moving 
Escalators act as an attractive invitation to visit every department 
in a store without effort, waiting or crowding. That's why 


48 stores installed 206 Escalators last year. 





ONE TOUCH OF VENUS. 


A mere touch of a finger and an electronic circuit will stop a 
new Otis ELECTRONIC Signal Control Elevator. Bulletin B-725-1 
explains how eac h car can now make more trips and carry more passengers ; 


Traffic handling is speeded. Service is improved. Operating costs go down k 





Otis ELECTRONIC Signal Contro!—which is 


another Otis first—is available for new build- 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 Lith Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


ings and for modernizing existing buildings. 


' 
Escalator” is a registered trade mark of the Ous 
, 


Elevator Company. Only Otis makes Escalators, 

















how to see 
a train 60 miles away 


Centralized Traffic Control is an important railroad development 
pioneered by Missouri PACIFIC which enables one operator to “see” 
and control trains many miles away. Lights on a central panel indicate 
the position and progress of every train in the controlled area. The 
CTC operator can set signals for any train to stop, start, slow down, 
or side track. In effect, CTC provides double-track performance with- 
out excessive additional investment. 

The Missour! PACIFIC, first railroad west of the Mississippi River, 
has helped write many important new chapters in railroading. 
“Firsts,” like CTC, are part of the Missourt PACIFIC tradition— 
planned to move you, and the things you need, even more efficiently 


and dependably. 


Serving the West-Southwest EM PARE) 
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THE COVER 


In the more glamorous fields of engi 

neering, young men are sometimes 
warmed: The utility industry is a place 
where you grow old waiting for a chance 
at a responsible job. Utility recruiters 
combatting that impression are likely 
to point to the career of Philip Sporn, 
president of the $700-million American 
Gas & Electric system. 
e Advance—Spom got his electrical en- 
gineering degree from Columbia Uni 
versity in 1917. Only 10 years later 
he was chief electrical engineer of A.G. 
WE. and of all its operating subsidiaries. 
Six vears more, and he was chief engi 
neer of the system. 

Iwo vears ago, when George ‘lidd 
moved up to chairman of the board, 
Sporn was made president of A.G.XE., 
and of A.G.&E.’s operating companies. 
e Interview—Last week Philip Spom 
sat down with a BUSINESS WEEK cditot 
and an electronic recorder to talk in 
formally about some of the prospects 
and problems of the utility industry 
In so doing he helped inaugurate a new 
service tO BUSINESS WEEK readers. 

The interview has alwavs been the 
basis of BUSINESS WEEK’S news coverage. 
Ihe typical story involves talking to 
many different men in a_ position to 
know the facts. The final storv is the 
result of weighing the views of many 
different people against cach other and 
against the expert knowledge of special 
ist editors. It represents Our Own in 
formed judgment as to what happened 
and what it means. 

e Personal—\We think that’s a good way 
to cover the news. But we are con 
scious also that our readers need a 
chance to get their own impression of 
the views and personalities of news 
worthy men—businessmen, government 
people, labor leaders, professional men 

So this week, and every few weeks 
hereafter, BW _ presents the transcript 
of a conversation with some such man. 
The conversations are edited only to 
eliminate the dull or trivial. ‘The first, 
with Philip Sporn, starts on page 26. 
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suc emers 2 sires Pe . ay me z as 2 28 
money savers 
when you buy your next calculator 












% INCREASE 


Figuring invoices, pay- 
rolls, discounts, unit costs 
—whatever the problem, 
you save calculating time 
with the printed tape. 
There’s no re-running to 
check for accuracy... 
no copying from hard-to- 
read dials — your proof 
and a permanent record 
are printed on the tape! 


@ printed tape TYPICAL PROBLEM 














2 machines in 1 
Automatic division and 
multiplication, adding, list- 
ing and subtracting — all 
with automatic printed 
proot. Your single modest 
investment gives you two 
machines for the price of 
one — a calculator that 
prints and a high speed 
electric adding machine. 











o 10-key speed 
Faster, touch control opera- 
tion is natural for anyone on 
the 10-key “hand-span” key- 
board. Eyes concentrate on 
the work sheet as fingers fly 
over the logically placed nu- 
meral and feature keys. Yes, 
it's the most modern, time- 
saving, money-saving method 
of calculating! 


ONLY ine Remington Rand Printing Calculator gives 
you automatic printed proof, two machines in one and 
the extra speed of 10-key touch control operation. 


Bef fo 
Gefoio) 


Oo 








@ Before you buy ... be sure to try the automatic 
Printing Calculator on your own figure prob- 
lems. Just call your nearby Remington Rand 
representative, or write to Remington Rand Inc., 
Dept. BW-4, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


| the new Remanglon Rand automatic Printing Calculator 
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Cost of 
Industrial 


Eye Accidents 
UP (7 8'2% 


At a $15 average, even a minor eye 
accident costs too much in lost time, 
idle machine time and medical care— 
even in periods of normal costs. 

Today, like everything else, eye injury 
costs are UP— but unlike everything else, 


THEY CAN BE CUT, DRASTICALLY. 


98% of eye accidents are preventable 
when workers wear SAFETY GOGGLES, 
according to The Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness...and management 
has found the costs of the protection in- 
finitesimal as compared to the costs of 
injuries saved. Your nearest AO Safety 
Representative can show you many case 
histories in your industry alone which 
prove conclusively that adequate protec- 


tion pays off. Ask him to call. 


Safety Products Division of 





SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS ¢ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








BUT IT’S AN EXPENSE 
YOU CAN CUT 98% 

IN THESE DAYS OF 
STILL INFLATED COSTS! 
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Steel production is your No. | business indicator from now on. 





The squeeze is over.- That crash in scrap-market prices was no false 
alarm (BW-Mar.12'49,p9). Steel supply no longer will place a ceiling on 
other industries—except, perhaps, for a very few products. 

This, in fact, is the day toward which steel has been laboring so furi- 
ously. It is steel’s answer to the argument over capacity. 

J 

Steel men know what the score is, face it squarely. Production men 

have passed the ball to the sales department. 








Says H. G. Batcheller of Allegheny Ludlum: ‘The period of the steel 
shortage has passed. Our mill, and every mill | know of, now is able to 
supply its customers.” 

And Acme Steel (which buys semifinished steel and completes the 
finishing processes) has its suppliers’ promise of all the steel it needs. 

“This means,”’ says Acme’s president, C. J. Sharp, ‘‘we are 100% 
back in competition. In fact, we are now again soliciting orders.” 

» 

Much of the steel produced recently has gone into inventory. Customers, 
long plagued by scarcities, have bought to balance up stocks. 

This conceals the true relation between supply and consuming needs. 

Two leading investment advisory services have just surveyed the situa. 
tion. One feels that output is from 4% to 9% in excess of actual current 
use; the other places production 10% to 15% ahead of needs. 

That helps explain why the mills have been able to let output sag a 
shade under the record-breaking, above-capacity rate of the first quarter. 
e 

Pig iron is the softest spot in iron and steel markets up to now. 








Hanna Furnace Corp., Buffalo, cut prices on three types of pig this 
week. The basic or steelmaking grade was sliced to $46, down a dollar a ton; 
other reductions were 50¢ a ton on No. 2 and malleable. 

Meanwhile, Pittsburgh Steel closed the second blast furnace in 10 days. 

Biggest trouble in merchant pig iron is that foundry demand is off. 
At the same time, in steelmaking more scrap and less pig will be going 
into open hearths—because of the sharp drop in the cost of scrap. 

e 
Less steel currently is going into certain types of building supplies. 





For example, both Crane Co. and American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary this week told of reductions in activity. 

American Radiator is closing its Pittsburgh and Baltimore plants. Both 
turn out enameled cast-iron ware. The company also is cutting the work 
force in Louisville (brass fittings and enameled cast-iron ware). 

Crane has been running one plant on a limited schedule since January, 
due to the slackened rate of building. And April sales have not picked up as 
expected, according to J. L. Holloway, Crane’s president. 

* 

Employment and payrolls again are feeling the effects of layoffs and 

reductions in work-weeks. Here are some samples: Ansco cuts employment 








20% at its Binghamton (N. Y.) camera plant. Allegheny Ludlum Steel lays 
off 700 (10% to 11%) at Breckenridge, Pa. Chase Brass and Corbin Screw 
cut work-weeks at their Connecticut plants. 
oa 
New layoffs pose several questions: Is this another outbreak, such as 
sent unemployment up last winter? Are rehirings, which don’t make head- 
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lines, balancing the layoffs? Will layoffs snag the spring rise in employ- 
ment? 

You won't be able to find the answers immediately. 

Washington continues optimistic—at least, officially. But this remains 
clear: Industry isn’t providing the new jobs to absorb the year-to-year increase 
of a million persons in the labor force. 

We won't have the full employment this summer that we had last. 





e 
Spreading price cuts have a hand in increasing unemployment. 
With competition returning, costs have to be cut some place. First there 
was the elimination of overtime pay. Now it comes in lower prices paid for 
raw materials and weeding out of nonessential workers. 
6 
Price cuts this week were reported all the way from cotton goods to 
unsold new homes and diesel-electric locomotives. 
It’s notable, though, that price declines in the last two months have 
been confined mainly to industrial raw materials and manufactured goods. 


Farm products and foodstuffs hit their lows early in February, then 
rallied. Up until the last few days, they had held pretty steady. 

Meanwhile, industrial prices have had quite a break. Back in February, 
when farm and food prices hit bottom, the index of 16 industrial spot com- 
modities stood close to 275; on Tuesday of this week, it was 233. 

e 
Lower prices on raw materials mean lower operating costs—but they 


also can mean at least temporary inventory losses. 

















That’s why lower prices on metals, for example, are attracting few 
bidders. Customers want to work off high-priced inventory first; then they 
will think about restocking with lower-cost metals. 

e 
Evidence increases that plastics prices are weakening. 


Sharp cuts in polystyrene (1¢ to 14¢ a Ib., with heat-resistant selling 
right along with standard colors at 31Y%2¢) will speed this downward trend. 
Polystyrene is one of the lighter plastics; like aluminum among the 
metals, a pound of it goes a long way. The lower prices are counted on by 
producers to strengthen still further its competitive position. 
* 

Post-Lenten meat buying didn’t do the sagging hog market much good. 

The spring slaughter run of hogs is on. That means more pork for the 
next several weeks. But consumer demand still is lagging. 

The upshot was a top price for hogs in Chicago this week under $19 a 
cwt. That’s only about $2 above the government support price. 

” 

You'll be hearing for a long time about this ‘’Talgo train’’ that American 
Car Foundry has built. 

A. C. F. turned out the original for Spanish interests. But it also has 
built a sample coach train to show in this country. Low cost and flexibility 
in operation will be the selling points. 

Each coach has but one truck. The coaches follow one another like 
truck trailers. The locomotive operates with regular motor-truck diesels. 

Capacity—for freight or passengers—is small. Railroads will argue 
that their job is to operate big trains for long distances—the opposite of the 
smaller loads and short, fast trips for which the Talgo is built. 
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One of the many ways that 


industry makes multiple savings 





a 





with Gulf Quality Oils and Greases: 


GULF QUALITY LUBRICANTS 









Built to produce exceptionally large forgings of 
high strength light metal alloys for aircraft, this 
18,000-ton die forging press is playing an impor- 
tant part in the expansion and development pro- 
grams of the U.S. Air Force. 

While this huge press was still in the blueprint 
stage, its lubrication was carefully planned. Gulf 
Lubrication Engineers were called in to consult 
with designers and plant operating men. The 
lubricants selected must have special properties. 

To protect the 19,000 gal. hydraulic system 
from rust, a quality corrosion inhibited Gulf oil 
was selected. To keep the crosshead moving freely, 
a Gulf quality heat and corrosion resistant grease 
was chosen. For long lasting protection of pump, 
motor, and compressor bearings, a high quality, 


\ | aan 


lee el) INDUSTRIAL 
GUILTY 


SY 


LUBRICATION 





prevent rust, save wear 


in WORLDS LARGEST 
4-COLUMN FORGING PRESS 


oxidation resistant Gulf lubricant was specified. 

Gulf Quality Lubricants are helping the plant 
personnel keep this important equipment operat- 
ing smoothly and continuously—delivering top 
performance at low cost. 

Gulf makes available more than 400 Gulf 
quality oils and greases that contribute to mul- 
tiple savings through improved lubrication. Make 
sure your plant is getting the advantage of all 
recent developments in petroleum science. Call 
in a Gulf Lubrication Engineer today. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
New eats Gancnenniee casieei * Atlanta 
* Houston « Louisville + Toledo 





Boston - 
New Orleans 


Helps make machines | 
produce more at lower cost | 























They’re Hatching Fast Down Here 


All over the South, new factories are“ break- 
ing through” to a future bright with unlimited 
opportunity. ..and with plenty of room to 
spread their industrial wings. 

Big or small, old or new, industries grow 


strong and sturdy...with a minimum of 
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“scratching around”, ..in the bountiful land 
served by the 8,000-mile Southern Railway 
System. Because the fertile Southland has 
everything they need for industrial well-being. 
“Look Ahead—Look South!” 
SCrneaT E. Ror 
pd 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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Business Week Index (above) . . . . . *1941 $1946 1914 1860 1622 
PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot operations (9% of capacity)... .......ccccrccscccccccceseccoees 98.4 99.2 101.1 80.0 97.3 
Peoductien: ck autres Ge CR. 5 ie odo ke cide de ceeeneneawae 133,335 +131,970 120,741 104,761 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $23,997 $27,064 $25,473 $24,746 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours). ...............--6 20 eee eees 5,343 5,360 5,496 5,087 3,130 
Crude oil (daily average, 1,000 bbis.)..........cccccccccccccccccceccccece 4,912 4,916 5,145 5,391 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)..........cccsccccccccccvccecee 1,877 +1,932 1,725 413 1,685 
TRADE 

Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...........-+-- 73 74 74 82 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) . . ae wm ieuees 53 47 44 32 52 

$27,507 $27,514 $27,500 $27,774 $9,613 


Money in circulation (millions)............... vemekee es 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)... pe ateesekekn +7% +7% 8% +13% ++417% 


Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...................02ee0eeee 184 230 210 101 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 = 100), February . 169.0 eee ond) he 170.9 167.5 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)..............---+-+- 351.0 354.8 368.6 421.5 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 235.6 240.2 257.2 271.7 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 288.1 290.6 291.4 377.4 146.6 
Finished steel composite (Steel, tom)... .........ccccccccccccccccccsccces $94.91 $94.91 $97.32 $81.14 $56.73 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, tom)............-sscccccccesccccccccens $22.75 $23.58 $34.92 $40.33 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)............-ceeececesceccees 21.200¢ 22.950¢ 23.500¢ 21.500¢  12.022¢ 
Wak (iameas Ca ag on 5g oc oS iieins cccndnccceesenccedcceccece $2.27 $2.27 $2.23 $2.49 $0.99 
Sear: Come Crane ei I TS ooo fhic so cw ca dewecedreeceeesemesses 5.65¢ +5.60¢ 5.59¢ 5.36¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............ceeeeeeeeeeees 33.20¢ 32.88¢ 32.63¢ 37.87¢ 13.94¢ 
‘Wool tops (New: Todsy Ti)... -. 0. cc cc ccc cc ceccsgeeccscecessccocees $1.534 $1.496 $1.488 $1.785 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............2.eeeececeeeees 18.31¢ 18.57¢ 19.50¢  23.05¢  22.l6¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).............-eeeeeeeeeees 119.2 119.1 118.3 122.7 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)...........---.- 3.45% 3.47% 3.46% 3.47% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)............-+.+++- 2.70% 2.70% 2.70% 2.77% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............+++- 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 14-18% 14-13% 14-18% 13% 4-4% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks................+-++++- 45,237 44,820 46,182 46,210 +#27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..............-+++000+ 61,100 61,041 62,359 62,855 ++#32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks...............-+ 14,543 14,627 15,095 14,333 + 6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks... ........ 2.2... . sc ccccccccccce 1,573 1,773 1,891 1,533 +#1,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... .. 32,767 32,397 33,112 35,260 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks................--+-eeeeeees 4,411 4,409 4,358 4,326 ++4,303 
Escoss fesenveiy Gp GACOION- WOE. oes onic vce vce cnc ses eee ve Cecdeebeccces 780 720 1,030 894 5,290 

Otel Grideral SUITS COREE ORUUINN S66 6:06: 5ok cos cesvienvecedteccbbatees 22,056 22,143 22,348 21,130 2,265 


8Date for “Latest Week’ om each series om request. 


*Preliminary, week ended April 16th. 
t+Revised. *tEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16) 
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What a BREWER can do today 


to secure a 


dependable 


supply of beer cans 


(Reading time 45 seconds) 


There’s no need to tell you how important a 
steady, uninterrupted flow of beer cans is to 
your business. But did you know there is 
something you can do today—this minute— 
to help insure your getting the cans you need, 
when and where you want them? 


The thing to do is check with Continental. 
See what we can do for you. 

Continental is big enough* to have the flex- 
ibility it takes to meet difficult situations. We 
have plants all over the country and we are 
building more. Our products— Continental 


BEER BELONGS IN CANS! 
You can’t beat light-proof 
cans for protecting beer and 
ale flavor. Cans are lighter 
... easier to carry home... 
and there are no deposits, 
no returns. At home they 
take up less room in your 
refrigerator, chill faster, 
and you don’t have to 
worry about breakage. Get 
your favorite beer in cans! 


CONTINENTAL € CAN COMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street 
*MAKERS OF: Tin Cans + 


Products Crown Caps and Cork Products 


Fibre Drums « Paper Containers + 


“Flat Top” and “Cap Sealed”” cans—match 
your beer and ale in quality. Most important, 
every Continental man is eager to help you, 
to give you the kind of service you want. He 
will do everything in his power to keep your 


supply of cans rolling. 
[as 
neuta / 


You caer of sup 


quent gouree 








New York City 17, N. Y. 


Steel Containers + Plastic 


Decoware Machinery and Equipment 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





ROUND ONE in the struggle to write 
a new labor law comes in the House 
next week. What has gone before— 
the committee hearings, the committee actions— 
can be disregarded. 

The legislation to replace Taft-Hartley is go- 
ing to be pieced together by votes on the floor— 
first in the House, then in the Senate, finally in 
closed-door session by a Senate-House conference 
group. 

It will be June, maybe July, before the job is 
done. 





But you will have a new law. Nobody—not 
Sen. Taft, nor Dixiecrat Wood— is even trying to 
stand pat on Taft-Hartley. 

Taft has changed his mind on several points 
after two years of his law. And he isn’t objecting to 
language in the new law explicitly repealing the 
Taft-Hartley label. 

On the House side, the Republican-Dixiecrat 
coalition has a T-H repealer, too, in the new Wood 
bill. Note there is a new Wood bill, HH. R. 4290; it’s 
milder than Rep. Wood's first version, H. R. 3228. 
That had been dubbed “Taft-Hartley with teeth.”’ 

In other words, Taft-Hartley repeal, as such, 
is no longer an issue. 


Even more significant: Both sides are giving 
ground—and on some of the touchiest issues. 

Instance: The labor lobbyists are going around 
assuring individual congressmen that a vote, say, 
for national-emergency injunctions or non-Com- 
munist affidavits won’t bring labor retaliation next 
election. 

Instance: The new, trimmed-down Wood bill 
was born in a House G. O. P. caucus after a nose- 
count showed that, even with Dixiecrat votes, the 
original version hadn‘t a chance. 

The new Wood bill, for example, drops the 
idea of holding unions responsible for wages lost 
by employees because of unfair-labor-practice 
strikes. It cuts out the proposal to extend the non- 
Communist affidavit to all contract negotiators, in 
addition to officers of company and union. Also, 
the new bill liberalizes the T-H closed-shop ban to 
permit preferential hiring halls. 


So you can see why what's gone before can 
now largely be disregarded. 

The peremptory action by the labor commit- 
tees in voting out the Thomas-Lesinski bill without 
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taking up amendments came at a time when labor 
thought it could have its own way. 

The reaction, you will recall, brought on: (1) 
the original Wood bill, and (2) the boasts that the 
G. O. P.-Dixiecrat coalition would kill a Taft-Hart- 
ley repealer, vote some tighter curbs on labor. 


The coalition will make its first show of 
strength in the House next week in an attempt to 
substitute the sanded-down Wood bill for the 
Thomas-Lesinski_ bill. 

That move will come about Thursday. The 
Wood substitute will lose. 

Speaker Sam Rayburn is making this vote a 
matter of party loyalty. You can expect up to 35 
southern Democrats to stand by Rayburn. And as 
many as 30 to 35 Republicans will bolt the coali- 
tion. With northern Democrats, that’s enough to 
beat the Wood bill with votes to spare. 

After that vote, the individual items covered 
by the Wood bill will be offered as amendments, 
one by one. Some of them will pass muster, and will 
be tacked onto the Thomas-Lesinski bill; Rayburn 
won't even try to stop them all. 

Then, in June, it will be the same thing again 
in the Senate. There, another set of amendments 
will be tacked on. The conference committee will 
have to iron out the differences. 


What will the new labor law provide, finally? 

Even though oceans of talk, and the voting, 
still lie ahead, you already can see how some of 
the key issues are going to turn out. 

The closed shop will be legal again—with 
restrictions on ‘‘closed unions.’ (The aim is to open 
membership to all comers.) There are likely to be 
limits on union rights to oust members for reasons 
other than failure to pay dues. 

Union-shop elections will be abolished. 

Non-Communist affidavits will be required of 
company officers as well as union officers. 

Workers who strike for better pay or working 
conditions will again be eligible to vote in NLRB 
bargaining-agent balloting. 

Presidential authority to delay national- 
emergency strikes will be continued. Still a ques- 
tion: Should the President get the power to seize 
plants, too? 

Prohibitions on jurisdictional strikes and some 
secondary boycotts are certain. But there won't be 
mandatory injunction prior to NLRB findings. 

Administratively, NLRB Chief Counsel Den- 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued 





ham‘s independent office will be abolished; the 
counsel will work for the labor board. Cy Ching’s 
Mediation Service will remain independent. 

It's getting more likely that foremen will con- 
tinue to be denied labor-board assistance in organ- 
izing. It’s getting less likely that professional 
workers will keep their separate status. But craft 
workers will keep their separate status, even in big 
industrial plants. And plant guards will be free to 
join unions. 

Finally, unions will be permitted to spend their 
money in political campaigns—even if they may 
not make direct contributions to candidates. 

e 


Truman will sign the bill Congress sends him. 
It’s more labor regulation than he wants. But 
it’s not the kind of law the unions won't live with. 
And it won‘t be calied Taft-Hartley. 
® 


EXPORT CONTROLS are being used more and 
more as a weapon in the cold war—less and less 
as a tool for keeping scarce goods at home. 

Example: Carbon black and silicone greases, 
both in ample supply, have just been put under 
licensing. The government simply wants a check 
on where these strategic materials are going. 

Without carbon black, you can’t turn out 
tires for big trucks—or for artillery. Silicone 
greases are tops for lubricating in extreme tem- 
peratures 

On the other hand, the Commerce Dept. is 
now making up a new list of nonstrategic items that 
were once scarce at home, to add to the free list— 
exportable even to Russia. It will be ready within 


a month. 
« 


GEN. CLAY’S SUCCESSOR as U.S. boss in 
Germany will be John J. McCloy, World Bank presi- 
dent. He will take over when the West German 
government is set up under the watchful eye of an 
Allied civilian commission. 


PAY BOOSTS for the government's top-layer 
bureaucrats are all snarled up. 

Here’s why: Congressmen are reluctant to let 
officeholders who don’t have to finance election 
campaigns make more money than those who do. 

The story from the beginning: 

Congress, to rush through Truman’s pay boost 
before his new term began, shucked off increases 
for Cabinet members, agency heads, bureau chiefs 
The promise was to take care of them later; the 
idea was to boost the Cabinet members from $15,- 
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000 to $25,000, others from $10,000 to $15,000- 
$17,000. 

But now House spending boss Cannon _ is 
reneging on the deal. He has put through the 
House legislation setting a $12,000 ceiling on com- 
missioners in Federal Trade, Federal Power, Secur- 
ities & Exchange, some others. (Congressmen get 
$12,500 in salary, a $2,500 tax-free expense 
account.) 

a 

THE ARMY SECRETARY’S JOB has been of- 
fered to Curtis Calder, board chairman of Electric 
Bond & Share, a WPB big-wig in 1943. Truman 
needs only a yes from someone to announce Secre- 
tary Royall’s resignation (BW-Apr.16'49,p16). 

e 

FEDERAL SPENDING VS. RECEIPTS—the 
Senate today has a chance to square the two with a 
sure-footedness never before possible. 

The House has completed action on every part 
of Truman’‘s budget for fiscal 1950, except the 
foreign-aid appropriation bill. It has cut Tru- 
man’s figures by around $1 %4-billion. 

In the Senate, not even preliminary committee 
action has been taken on any part of the budget; 
normally, the Senate would have acted on several 
items while the House was working on others. 

Additionally, the Senate will have this year— 
before it acts—data showing the effects of the 
1948 revision on revenue. On this it can base its 
own estimate of fiscal ‘50 receipts. 

Thus, the Senate is in the unique position of 
being able to handle the spending issue as a 
whole, rather than in bits and pieces. It can, for 
example, fix a spending ceiling before earmarking 
money for public works, agriculture, military, and 
the rest—then make the components fit. 

If the Senate does take this sort of over-all 
action, it can cut spending to match income. If it 
doesn't, there will have to be higher taxes (or a 
deficit) to match expenses. 

Best bet today is that the Senate will take up 
the money bills one by one, as usual. That means 
the decision on total spending is dictated by what 
the figures add up to. It’s a sure bet that the indi- 
vidual appropriations, if passed separately, will 
add up to more than income from present taxes. 

€ 


SHOW-HOW—(Shoé-hou), a. A colloquialism 
adapted by State Dept. officials from ‘‘know-how’’; 
used to describe Truman’s Point Four; as, the plan 
is to export American show-how. 

You will be meeting up with this new word 
often from now on in talk about Truman’s plan to 
develop underindustrialized areas of the world. 
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WHERE Full Carloads 





Turn Turtle a1. Finger-Touch 





This is the “ground floor” of a modern coal mine—the 
point from which coal, dug from seams deep in the earth, 
starts upward on its w ay to work for you. Here, as each car 
moves into the rotary dump shown, a touch of a button rolls 
it over, emptying the coal into an elevator-like hopper that 


speeds it to preparation plants above. 


Such equipment as this, along with machines that cut, load, 
and convey coal, illustrate the tremendous investment pro- 
gressive operators are making to provide all America with 


quality coal. 


To provide this flood of coal consistently and safely, the 
industry is continuing its vast mechanization program. With 
an eye to coal’s enlarging scope as a source of modern in- 
dustrial energy, operators are currently investing more than 


a billion dollars for improvements and new facilities. 





Photo taken in West Virginia coal fields by William Vandivert 


Living and working conditions of miners 
keep step with the industry's rapid develop- 
ment of faster, more efficient mining methods. 

Today almost two-thirds—over 260,000—of 
the nation’s bituminous coal miners either 
own their own homes, or rent from private 
landlords. The remaining one-third live in 
company-owned houses at rentals below those 
ordinarily available to workers in other 
industries. 

Underground, too, progress in coal mining 
techniques is constantly producing safer 
working conditions. Powerful ventilating sys- 
tems and electric lighting in car switching 
areas are among the many factors now making 


America’s mines safer than ever before. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 


FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... 





T 
With *MANY MAJOR INDUSTRIES PREFER ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT 


DLL 


e Pe | e 7 
with an Engineering Degree 
a Cc 





wt 
IMMEDIATE BENEFITS — WS -_ 

5 » r ‘J ie 
You get economies from uni- | ae : sy) 
form production ... greater out- ’ ) 
put... and reduced operating . ; 


costs by getting the right lubricant, in the right 
place, at the right time, inethe right quantity. 


ENGINEERING KNOW-HOW — got 


Texaco lubricants assure you 
these benefits because they carry d 
an engineering degree. That is — they are recom- 
mended to meet your exact needs by skilled Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers. These experts apply to your 
problems the experience of Texaco in all fields of 
industry. 











ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT — 
*TEXACO IS PREFERRED This gives all your plants, wher- of y. 
ever located. immediate, con- / 

BY MAJOR INDUSTRIES a 





venient sources of supply for 
quality lubricants that are distributed through 
. more than 2300 Texaco Wholesale Distributing 
Vore locomdatives and railroad cars Raita Son ot MN otateca 


For example... 


in the U.S. are lubricated with Texaco Get complete details! Call or write your nearest 
than with ane other bread. Texaco plant or The Texas Company, 135 East 
; 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


THE TOUGHEST JOBS CALL FOR TEXACO! 






























More than 2300 ( 


Texaco Wholesale Distributing 
Plants in all 48 States... 
The Texas Company pentane 
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CUTRATE MERCHANDISERS, such as this one in Washington, D. C, 


(with no fair-trade law), may stage a comeback as result of ... 


Cracks Developing in Fair-Trade Front 


Florida ruling against state's fair-trade law is one of 
several setbacks for price-maintenance statutes. 


Proponents of fair-trade laws stuck 
their fingers in the dike this week—up 
to the armpit 
e Setback—hey had good reason. ‘The 
Mlorida Supreme Court’s recent deci- 
sion invalidating that state’s resale-price 
maintenance law (BW—Apr16'49,p28) 
is raising a flood of doubts about the 
future of fair trade laws in the U.S. 

I'hese are the laws that permit a man 
ufacturer to specify a minimum price 
below which his products cannot be 
sold; in some cases, he even sets the ex 
act price at which his goods must be 
sold. He does it by making a price con 
tract with one merchant in the state 
That price is then binding on all mer- 
chants in the state, whether or not they 
have signed a fair-trade contract. 
® Other Troubles—Florida’s action isn’t 
the only crack in the fair-trade wall. 

Here are some others: 


IN MississipPI: A lower court refused an 
injunction against a retailer who was 
selling Sheaffer pens below the fair- 
trade price. 


IN CALIFORNIA: A bill was introduced 
into the state legislature to pull the 
teeth from __ its price-maintenance 
statute. 

IN CONGRESS: Rep. Donald O"Toole 
(D., N. Y.) introduced a bill to re 
peal the federal government’s Miller- 
I'ydings act (which O.K.’s fair-trade 
contracts in interstate commerce); 
anti-fair-trader Emanuel Celler (D., 
N. Y.) proposed an investigation of 
fair-trade laws by the House Judiciary 
Committee. Purpose: to determine 
whether the laws are really producing 
what Celler calls the “keen, hard 
competition” that Congress intended. 
The net result of these actions is to 

raise a big question: Are the fair-trade 

laws, which have been nesting comforta 
bly in the statute books of 45 states, 
about to be tossed out? 

e Attack on All—The Florida Supreme 

Court action is the stiffest blow that 

fair trade has suffered since its inception 

(in California in 1931). And though 

the present case is an isolated one state 


affair, the rest of the country has a stake 
in it. 

(hat’s because state fair-trade laws 

are, with a few exceptions, carbon copies 
of one another. Therefore, any basic 
attack on one attacks them all. 
e@ The Florida Case—Contestants in the 
Florida case were Continental Distilling 
Corp. (a subsidiary of Publicker Indus 
tries, Inc.) and Webb's City, Inc., the 
fabulous St. Petersburg price-cutting, 
super drug-department store. The point 
in question: Could Continental force 
Webb’s City to observe the minimum 
resale prices set by Continental for its 
products? 

The six-to-one decision against Con- 
tinental and the price-fixing statute used 
some rough language. It declared that 
the law was against the public interest 
and welfare, created monopoly, stifled 
competition, and was an excessive use 
of the police power of the state for a 
private purpose. 

e Next Step—Continental officials are 
giving the Florida court’s decision a 
close going over—to see if it contains 
some basis for appeal to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. But they have a hunch 
that the case and the decision hinge 
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wholly on whether the state fair-trade 
law conflicted with the state constitu- 


tion. To get it to the U.S. Supreme 
Court, they would have to show that 


interstate commerce is involved. 

Should the case get to the federal 
court, it won't be the first time a fair- 
trade law has been questioned by the 
highest U.S. tribunal. Back in 1936, 
the U.S. Supreme Court upheld both 
the Illinois and California resale-price 
maintenance laws. 

What the anti-fair-traders are really 
driving for is a court test of the Miller- 
I'ydings act. ‘They're hoping that the 
Florida decision is appealed, that the 
interstate angles will thus be brought 
into the For they think that the 
present U.S. Supreme Court is likely to 
rule their way—and that Miller-Tydings 
might fall with the Florida law. 

e Reactions— Most of the comment fol- 
lowing the Florida court’s decision has 
from the vociferous fair-trade 


case 


come 
boosters. John’ W. Anderson, president 
of the American Fair Trade Council, 


said manufacturers of fair-traded prod- 
ucts were “shocked by this first vielding 
of any court to the pressures of retail 
monopolists.”” 

On the other side of the fence, J. E. 
Webb, who operates Webb’s City, 
called it “‘the people’s victory.” 

As a result of the decision, Florida’s 

State Sén. Walter G. Walker igtro- 
duced a new “‘loss-leader” bill into the 
state legislature. Similar to laws in other 
states, the bill would bar merchants 
from offering or advertising goods below 
cost. 
e Pros and Cons—The wranglings over 
the fair-trade issue bring to a head the 
twin—but opposing pressures that are 
exerted on a manufacturer who sells 
through dealers who are not his own. 

On the one hand is the mass mer- 
chandiser—a chain or an aggressive inde- 
pendent—who wants to strengthen his 
competitive position by offering the 
consumer lower prices that reflect his 
operating economics; he figures that 
he'll compensate for the shorter margins 
through increased volume. Hence, he’s 
against anything that sets his selling 
prices higher than he wants them. 

On the other hand is the independent 
retailer who wants a guaranteed margin 
on the branded merchandise he sells. 
He wants protection from the low-price, 
big-volume selling tactics of the mass 
merchandiser. Fair trade gives him just 
that protection. 

Both these pressures are stronger now 
that the postwar sell-anything-at-any- 
price days have faded. And it’s up to 
the manufacturer to decide which side 
he wants to play ball with. 

e How Vital?—Some businessmen dis- 
count the importance of the fair-trade 
struggle. They argue that the lure of 
loss-leader selling and razor-thin margins 
has lost much of its luster. The mass 
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merchandiser today, they say, isn’t bait- 
ing his customer trap with price lures 
the way he used to. Although he knows 
that price is always a big factor, he’s 
using his hard-learned merchandising 
skill to pull in customers by other means 
—better service, easier parking, sounder 
departmentalization, and display. 

Vhere’s another reason why price 
maintenance isn’t quite the bogy to 
mass merchandisers that it used to be: 
They have found that the longer mar- 
gins on fair-traded merchandise enable 
them to shave the margins on other 
goods that aren’t covered by fair-trade 
rules. 


New Group Buys Control 
Of National Enameling 


Control of National Enameling & 
Stamping Co., big Milwaukee house- 
wares manufacturer, changed hands last 
week. What interested businessmen in 
the deal were these facts: 

(1) Two members of the new con- 
tiolling group are active in another 
housewares manufacturer, Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago. They are Arthur 
Keating, chairman and president of 
Ekco, and John W. Cavanaugh, an 
E:kco director. 

(2) National Enameling’s new board 
elected Willard H. Sahloff to be pres- 
ident and chief executive officer. He 
got the post only 24 hours after resign- 
ing as vice-president and merchandis- 
ing manager of Mentgomery Ward & 
Co. because “I just could not do my 
job in the midst of that turmoil.” Sahl- 


off was the last of four Ward vice- 
presidents who resigned last week 


(BW —Apr.16'49,p2S) 

¢ Relationship?—The new group in the 
saddle at Nesco was quick to deny 
rumors that the firm “‘is to be merged 
with any other company.” But to many, 
the connection of Keating and Cava 


naugh with both Ekco and Nesco 
hinted at some working relationship 


between the two concerns. 
Housewares turned out by the two 
concerns complement rather than com- 
pete with each other. Nesco makes 
enamel kitchen utensils, a popular elec 
tric roaster; Ekco produces aluminum 


and copper-bottom utensils, cutlery, 
kitchen tools, pressure cookers. 
Of the two companies, Ekco is by 


far the larger. Its 1948 sales hit $30.S- 
million; its net was nearly $2.6-million. 
Nesco had 1948 sales of $18.S-million, 
a net of $1.2-million 
e Personnel—All five members — of 
Nesco’s new controlling group were 
elected directors at the annual meeting. 
To make room for Sahloff as_pres- 
ident, directors moved his predecessor, 
Alfred J. Kieckhefer, up to chairman 
of the board. 





Nonskeds’ Doom? 


CAB ruling threatens to put 
major independent airlines out 
of business. Cutrate passenger 
carriers are the main targets. 


The Civil Aeronautics Board this 

week aimed a knockout blow at the 
100-odd big air carriers that don’t fly 
on regular schedules. The board didn’t 
quite order the carriers to quit forth- 
with. But one representative of the 
$45-million-a-year industry said CAB’s 
new regulations will put the big inde- 
pendent airlines out of business. 
e Rule Change—CAB_ tules require 
every airline that operates on a regular 
schedule to have a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity. Up to now, 
it has exempted the nonrskeds from this 
provision. But as of May 20, this ex- 
emption is repealed. Within 30 days 
after that date (that is, by June 20), 
a large irregular carrier that wants to 
continue in business must file an ap- 
plication for an individual permit. 

He can keep going as long as this 

application is pending. But CAB al- 
most certainly will approve only a few. 
Its ruling says that operating authority 
will be granted only when “it is dem- 
onstrated that a need for . . . service 
exists.” 
e Charge—The nonskeds charge that 
CAB is consciously trving: to shunt 
all flying business to the scheduled car- 
riers—because the government gives 
them mail pay to keep them solvent, 
and the more business they get, the 
less mail pay they will need. And the 
scheduled carriers themselves insist that 
they should be protected against the 
nonskeds’ competition. 

Plenty of people in the industry 
agree that this is really CAB’s inten- 
tion. But if that’s true, thev sav, the 
price-cutting passenger carriers are cer- 
tainly the main targets; the freight 
specialists are only a secondary con 
sideration. Reason: It’s the lines that 
offer a New York-Los Angeles flight 
for $99 that the scheduled carriers are 
really screaming about. 

It seems likely that CAB will approve 
a few of the individua#applications re- 
quired under its new rule. ‘Two lines 
that will probably get the official O.K.: 
Slick and Flying Tiger—all-freight lines. 
e Small Nonskeds—Some 2,009 small 
irregular carriers are not affected by the 
new rule. (A small carrier is defined as 
one that has no single plane with a 
gross takeoff weight of more than 
10,000 Ib., and whose planes, altogether, 
have a gross takeoff weight of less than 
25,000 Ib.) Carriers that limit their fly- 
ing entirely to contract jobs aren't 
affected cither. 
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A Flare for Safety at Rich New Well 


This fire is a safety measure, not a casualty, 
at the Imperial Schoepp No. 1 oil well near 
Golden Spike in Alberta, Canada. In test- 
ing a new well, oil men burn the first crude 
that gushes forth, which is pretty well con- 
taminated with mud and water. This avoids 


damage to nearby land and crops. Imperial 
Oil, Ltd., affiliate of Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.), says this new find in Alberta’s lush 
oil area (BW—Apr.16'49,p120) has reached 
the thickest formation of oil-bearing rock 
ever found in Canada. 





Demand for U. 


S. Oil Rising 


Industry economist says over-all demand this year will be 
3% to 5% ahead of 1948, with supply adequate. Main problem is to 
adjust refining operations to increase the gasoline yield. 


Early this year the petroleum supply- 
demand picture shifted suddenly from 
shortage to plenty (BW —Feb.5’49,p26). 
Ever since, oil men and oil users have 
been wondering what to expect through 
the rest of 1949. 

e An Answer—Last week they received 
one solid answer to their uncertainty. 

U.S. oil demand in 1949, National 
Petroleum Assn. members heard at their 
semiannual meeting in Cleveland, will 
run 3% to 5% greater than in 1948. 
[his is within the capacity of the in- 
dustry—so no shortage problems ap- 
pear likely. But it also means that 
crude oil production will have te be 
stepped up in the last half of 1949. 
It’s now running about 5-million bbl. 
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daily; the increase may well bring crude 
output back to the high level ($5,585,- 
000 bbl. daily) reached in the last 
half of 1948. 

The forecast was made by Richard 
J. Gonzalez, economist for Humble Oil 
& Refining Co. and chairman of the 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission’s 
Economic Advisory Committee. Gon- 
zalez, of course, hedged his prediction: 
Ihe 1949 increase may be less than 
5% if there is a business recession. 

e The Sizeup—On the demand side, 

Gonzalez gave this picture for 1949: 

GASOLINE CONSUMPTION will probably 
gain at least 5% over the 1948 level 

(the 1947 to 1948 increase was 


9.3%) 





USE OF MIDDLE DISTILLATES (kerosene, 
domestic fuel oil, diesel oil) may rise 
8% to 127. 

RESIDUAL FUEL OIL DEMAND will be little 
changed (in 1948 it dropped 3.7%). 

MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS (lubricating 
oil, specialty oils) are expected to 
show some rise in demand, perhaps 
3% to 6%. 

Exports will continue their downtrend, 
ranging 5% to 12% below 1948 


(which was 18% under 1947). 


To supply this over-all rise in de- 

mand, the industry will need only about 
as much crude oil as in 1948—because 
a big part (300,000 bbl. daily) of last 
year’s output had to be used to rebuild 
inventories. 
e Two Ways at Once—One difficulty 
faces the oil industry, he warned: “‘ad- 
justment of refinery yields to meet the 
widely different trends in product de- 
mands.” 

What he was referring to here was 

something that probably had a lot of 
oil users puzzled: In many sections, 
gasoline prices are rising and fuel oil 
prices slipping at the same time. 
e Explanation—Oil men explain this 
apparent paradox with ease. Consumer 
demand for fuel oil is high in winter, 
low in summer. With gasoline, the 
reverse is true. Refineries can adjust 
their product eutput only slightly to 
meet this seasonal situation. 

Largely because of the mild winter, 
fuel oil stocks still are abnormally high. 
To move these stocks and make room 
for gasoline, refiners are cutting prices. 
More than that, some refineries are cut 
ting back operations because they can’t 
dispose of distillate and residual oils 
at this season. Meanwhile, regulatory 
agencies in oil-producing states have 
been cutting down the amount of crude 
that can be produced, to try to keep 
supply and demand in balance. 

The result: Gasoline production is de- 

clining at a time it should be rising. So 
it is perfectly natural, oil men argue, 
for gasoline prices to go up while fuel 
oil prices decline. 
e Figures—Here are the figures to back 
this reasoning: Refinery runs of crude 
oil in the week ended Apr. 9 dropped 
202,000 bbl. daily from the previous 
week’s level. This trend has been go- 
ing on for several weeks. Gasoline pro 
duction for the week dropped 459,000 
bbl. Distillate fuel-oil output dropped 
248,000 bbl. Stocks of gasoline were 
off 247.000 bbl., but light fuel-oil 
stocks were up 364,000 bbl. 

To meet this situation, refiners are 
idjusting their operations to turn out 
the greatest possible percentage of gas- 
oline from their crude oil runs. In the 
week ended Apr. 2 (latest available), 
gasoline yield amounted to 43.9%, 
compared with 42.6% a week earlier 
and 37.6% a year earlier. 
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TOYS Though prices were not firm, all signs C 


pointed to toys costing more than prewar 


OPTICAL GOODS Martin Held Co. showed its specialized microscopes, We S tT G fe] r Mm a 


was one of few exhibitors that could quote prices. Big 
comparison microscope for crime work sells for $1,800, small one for $900. 


TEXTILES Low output and unexciting quality will probably CAMERAS Traditional craftsmanship indicated that photo- | PR 


keep German cloths from gaining a U. S$. market graphic goods will again be an important export 
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Rosenthal firm showed its lines of baroque 
bric-a-brac and flatware, 


Industries Show Off 


CHINAWARE 


wrote big orders 








Densitometer projector 


for spectrum analysis 
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Machinery, like diesels, appeared in limited quantities. 
No prices were quoted, no orders taken 


Their Wares in U.S. 


ENGINES 


The Allied Military Governments this week showed U.S. 

taxpayers what their money is doing to help revive Western 
Germany. In an extensive showroom in Manhattan’s Rocke- 
feller Center, some 500 industrialists had their latest wares 
on display. For many of them it was the first chance since 
the war’s end to show their goods to the U.S. For others it 
was just an occasion to reaffirm that they are still doing busi 
ness at the same old stand. 
e Screened—Before the show opened, officials of the U.S. 
zone repeatedly asserted that all the German businessmen 
attending had been thoroughly screened for Nazi connec- 
tions. But some of the exhibiting firms’ names were those 
which once were closely linked with Nazi bigwigs 

The stated aim of the exposition is to open the way for 
Germany to sell more goods in the Western Hemisphere. 
This is in line with the U.S. policy of getting German indus 
tries back on their feet, thus taking some of the occupation- 
cost load off U.S. taxpayers 
e Competition?—Just how much competition this will mean 
to American manufacturers is uncertain. 

German manufacturers still must cut through a lot of red 
tape to get export permits. (Many of the exhibitors at the 
show have not yet even had their export prices set by the 
Joint Export-Import Agency.) And some American importers 
believe that there will be a great deal of sales resistance to 
such German-made items as vehicles, textiles, and 
china—although there is still a strong market for fine optical 
goods, notably cameras. 

e Tour—After the show closes in New York this week end, 
it will go on the road to tour several other large U.S. cities 


motor 











$5-Million Supertanker Carrying Oil 


capacity to Jersey Standard’s transportation 
Built by Newport News Ship- 
building & Drydock Co., the 26,500-ton 
vessel cruises at better than 16 knots. It 
cost more than $5-million. 


‘The Esso Suez, first of a Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.) fleet of 10 supertankers, was plough- 
ing the seas this week on regular runs be- 
tween Corpus Christi and New York. Her 
presence adds 9-million gal. of carrying 


facilities. 





Peacetime Renegotiation Rules 


Your profits will be subject to review if you do more than 
$100,000 of business a year with the military. Pentagon issues a 
six-page regulation which sets forth its basic policy. 


If you plan to do $100,000 worth of 
business or more with the military in 
the coming year, your contract probably 
will be subject to renegotiation—in other 
words, to recapture any profits which 
the government considers “excessive.” 

Nobody knows yet just how tough 
renegotiation will be. But 
some hints by studving the 

just issued by the military 
[his six-page regulation, 
written by the military renegotiation 
policy and review board, is intended to 
et up basic policies that the services 
vill follow in determining what profit is 
excessive on any given contract. 
e All ‘Types of Contract—So far, the 
military has directed renegotiation only 
procurement. And it has 
privately agreed that shipbuilding is bet 
ter handled by the percentage profit lim- 
its of the old Vinson-Trammel act. 
Nevertheless, all contracts that obligate 


Congress for 


peacetime 

you can get 
et of guides 
establishment 


toward aircraft 


money appropriated: by 

fiscal 1949 are subject to renegotiation 
Che best rule of thumb to determine 

whether you are subject to renegotia 
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tion: Add up all military contracts in- 
volving $1,000 or more; if the total 
reaches $100,000, you're eligible. 

e Policy—The regulation directs mili- 
tary agencies, as a matter of policy, to 
do these things in all renegotiation de- 
terminations: | 

1) Give the contractor an opportu- 
nity to develop and present any informa- 
tion that he considers pertinent to the 
case 

2) Keep requests for additional in- 
formation, and the number of meetings 
with the contractor, to a minimum. 

(3) Review financial and factual in 
formation with the contractor, and get 
his agreement on its accuracy. 

(+) Give the contractor everv reason 
able assistance, and all necessary infor- 
mation about technical requirements of 
renegotiation 

(5) Require no refunds of excessive 
profits (except in unusual circum 
stances) in an amount less than $5,000. 
Another point here: ‘The amount of the 
refund can’t be more than the amount 
by which gross receipts from govern- 


ment contracts exceed the $100,000 
floor. In other words, if your contracts 
total $110,000, you can’t be renegoti- 
ated for more than $10,000. 

Here are the general rules as outlined 
in the regulations. Full text is to be 
found in the Federal Register of Apr. 
13. You can get it from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 25, D. C. 
e Profits Before Taxes—lThe amount of 
excessive profits is to be determined be- 
fore provision for federal taxes on in- 
come. The effect of income taxes on the 
retained profits will not be considered. 

Separate consideration will be given 

to: (1) cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts; (2) 
contracts that contain incentive provis- 
ions or escalator clauses; and (3) con- 
tracts that provide for revision of the 
price during the life of the contract. 
e Operations in Other Years—‘‘Renego- 
tiation settlements for the war vears 
have no bearing on determination of 
settlements under the 1948 act.” No in- 
crease in renegotiable profits will be 
allowed, to compensate for losses or in- 
adequate profits on sales made in a year 
not subject to the new act. 

Nor can losses on renegotiable sales 
in any year other than the vear subject 
to renegotiation be used as an offset or 
adjustment in the determination of that 
year’s renegotiable operations But 
such a loss may be considered in deter 
mining the reasonableness of the profits 
being renegotiated.) 

e Renegotiation Reserves—Sound _ac- 
counting principles, the statement says, 
mav make it desirable for contractors to 
establish reserves against possible rene- 
gotiation refunds. But: “Neither the 
existence nor the amount of such _ re- 
serves is to be considered directly or in- 
directly in connection with the deter- 
mination of excessive profits.” Profits 
before such reserves are set up will be 
considered in the renegotiation proceed- 
ings. 

e Customer-Furnished Materials— The 
contractor who uses customer-furnished 
materials is not entitled to as large a 
profit—in dollars—as that to which he 
would have been entitled had he fur 
nished the materials himself. 

There’s a catch, though: “The dollar 
profit allowed will usually result in a 
larger percentage of his sales than the 
dollar profit which would have been al- 
lowed if the materials had been pur 
chased by him, and, therefore, included 
in his sales and costs.” 

e Overextended Contractors—A contrac- 
tor will not be allowed to retain exces- 
sive profits merely because he lacks ade- 
quate working capit il 

® Comparisons—In evaluating a contrac 
tor’s performance, comparisons will be 
made with the prices, costs, and profits 
of other contractors who (1) produce 
the same or similar products, or (2) use 
the same processes. Contractors who 
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sell at lower prices because they produce 
at lower costs—through good manage- 
ment, unproved methods of production, 
close control of expenditures, and care- 
ful purchasing—will get more favorable 
treatment than those who do not. 

[his “bonus to good management” is 
provided for specifically in the 1948 act. 
It directs that, where a contract price is 
based upon estimated costs, the military 
must determine the difference between 
such costs and actual costs. Then it 
must take into consideration the extent 
to which such difference is the result of 
efficiency. 

e Capital Used—The ratio of the profit 
on renegotiable business to the capital 
employed and net worth used in that 
business will be considered in determin- 
ing excessive profits. ‘The contractor 
who does not depend on government or 
customer financing of any type is en- 
titled to more favorable consideration 
than one who does. 

e Voluntary Refunds—A contractor 
whose initial prices are calculated to 
vield a reasonable profit, and who re- 
vises such initial prices downward when 
circumstances warrant, will be given 
more favorable treatment than a con- 
tractor who does not follow such policy. 
You want to be careful, however; thev 
won't alwavs be counted as prepayment 
of renegotiable profits. 

e Recovery of Profits—lhe military 
igency and the contractor mav not be 
ible to agree on the amount of excessive 
profits. In that case, the secretary of 
that agency can issue an order determin- 
ing the amount. He can then recapture 
them: 

1) By reductions in the amounts 
otherwise pavable to the contractor un- 
der contracts with the department, or by 
revisions of their terms. 

By withholding from amounts 
otherwise due to the contractor. 

3) By directing a contractor to with- 
hold from amounts otherwise due to a 
subcontractor, anv amount of that sub- 
contractor's excessive profits. 

+) By recovery from the contractor, 
through repayment, credit, or suit. 

e Interest—If a contractor agrees to re- 
pay excessive profits in instalments, 
some of them may be liable to interest 
charges. Here’s how to tell: No interest 
will be charged on instalments which 
are not in default, and which are pay 
ible within two vears after the close of 
the fiscal period to which the renego- 
tiation relates. But payments which 
stretch beyond the two-vear deadline 
will carry a 6% interest charge. And 
default payments may carry a higher 
rate. 

e Taxes—The regulations give the con- 
tractor one break: If the decision is that 
his profits were excessive, and if he has 
already paid federal taxes on those prof- 
its, he will get credit for those taxes 
toward the refund. 


other 
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Keeping Ore in the Ground 


Government asks industry to help stretch dwindling Mesabi 
ore. Program would include more imports to save home supply, 
and subsidized beneficiation plants to utilize low-grade ores. 


Washington planners laid a new 

strategic concept before the steel in- 
dustry last week. They called it “stock- 
piling ore in the ground.” 
e Long Look—Government spokesmen 
were doing some crystal-ball gazing. 
What they saw—and pointed out to 
steel men im secret meeting—was an all 
too well known fact: In ten years the 
huge Minnesota deposits of high-grade 
iron ore will be just about drained dry. 
e New Policy—Here’s what the plan- 
ners recommend: 

(1) Reducing present consumption 
of the Great Lakes ore; 

(2) Making up the difference by im- 
porting from abroad; 

(3) Building beneficiation plants to 
make the most of Mesabi’s low-grade 
magnetic taconite ores—with govern- 
ment help, if it’s needed. There are 
at least 1.7-billion tons of magnetic 
taconite available for open-pit mining. 
e Decision Reserved—The select group 
of steel industry representatives listened 
politely—and reserved judgment. What 
happens depends on how U.S. Steel, 


M. A. Hanna, and Bethlehem Steel 
vote. Big Steel and Hanna _ control 
from 65% to 80% of the quality ore 


in the Mesabi. And Bethlehem has its 
own future supply blocked out. 

e War Worries—What’s worrying the 
government is that a war five or ten 
vears from now would catch the U.S. 
short of iron ore from its own neigh- 
borhood to keep its steel mills rolling 
at emergency production rates. 

It would take at least five vears, with 
peacetime incentives, to get the im- 
port program really rolling. In that 
time a maximum of 25-million tons of 
ore could be flowing into Pittsburgh 
and the Midwest from about nine 
foreign sources. The Mesabi taconite 
might vield another 5-million tons, if 
beneficiation were started immediately. 

By that time, however, the steel in- 

dustry, barring an economic collapse, 
will be using from 90-million to 100- 
million tons of ore a year. 
e Results—Thus, if industry 
the government’s plan, five years from 
now the Minnesota ore pits would still 
be contributing 70-million tons of ship- 
ping ore a year to the furnaces in “Steel 
Valley.” 

Reserves of the good ore at the head 
of the lakes are estimated at about 
1-billion tons. Another 500-million 
tons of “wash” or gravity-concentrate 
ore are available. At the conservation- 
tate of use, the Lake pits would be all 


followed 


washed up in 21 years. This period 
could be stretched if beneficiation were 
expanded—and if the St. Lawrence 
Seaway-Labrador ore-field combination 
yields more ore than is looked for. 

e Obstacles—The big problem on ben- 
eficiation is the huge initial cost of 
building—about $65-million to $70-mil- 
lion for two 24-million-ton plants. 

In five years, imports would come 
trom: 

Labrador, 1,625 miles away from 
Baltimore (likely to be the best port 
for ore handling), far less by Seaway. 
Contribution would be about 10-million 
tons a year. 

Venezuela, 2,300 miles from Balti- 
more, 5-million tons. 

Liberia (Africa), 4,765 miles from 
the East Coast, 3-million tons. 

Chile, 5,029 miles away, 24-million 
tons. 

Brazil, 5,275 miles from Baltimore, 
less than one-half million tons. 

Canada, Sweden, Algeria, and Mexico 
would provide another 4-million to 5- 
million tons. 











Well Yields Gasoline 


his oil-well equipment near the heart of 
Salt Lake City’s business district was rigged 
to drill for gasoline—not oil. City engineers 
put it up after they discovered gasoline seep- 
ing into nearby buildings from underground 
storage tanks. Their efforts were rewarded 
by a yield of 400 gal. before they capped 
the “well” to await further developments. 
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EXECUTIVE OPINION 





‘That machine will have a performance of 
9,300 B.t.u. per kilowatt hour” 


“From now on we'll have a great deal more 


margin” of reserve capacity 


“This is an engineering industry. 
that’s its good fortune” 








I think 


Utility President Looks at the Future 


Philip Sporn, head of A.G. & E., sees ample power, no rate 
cuts soon. Recorded conversation is new Business Week feature. 


Courteous, poised, precise, a little stiff, quietly imperious, Philip Sporn is 
the kind of utility executive who keeps an uncased sliderule on his desk. 
A barely perceptible accent betrays his Austrian birth 52 years ago. 

As president of American Gas & Electric Co., he heads an integrated sys- 
tem which snakes its way across the Middle West—from the southern tip 
of Lake Michigan, south and east to the rim of ‘TVA territory in ‘Tennessee 
and North Carolina. 

Under Sporn, and George Tidd before him, A.G.&E. has been notable for 
its eagerness to expand capacity. It has had a reputation in the industry for 
building ahead of its load—and then being able to turn a dollar selling power 
to less foresighted systems. 

That is why it was natural for BUSINESS WEEK to turn to Sporn when it 
wanted an informal assessment of the prospects for electric power—now that 
the industry has turned the corner in its greatest capacity expansion. 


BW: We are particularly anxious to the case that we actually got over the 


talk to you nght now, Mr. Sporn, be- 
cause your industry seems to be cmerg- 
ing from what at least threatened to be 
a very serious power shortage. You're 
over the hump now? 


SPORN: | think we have very defi 
nitely got over the hump—and probably 
I think six months 
expected, say 


before we knew it 
than anybody 
three or four 


sooner 
months ago 


BW: ‘That would be December. . 


SPORN: I think it will prove to be 
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hump last December. 


BW: You mean demand will not get 
as high again as it did in December? 


SPORN: That was the point where 
supply and demand were about as tight 

one relative to the other—as they are 
likely to be over the next four or five 
vears. From now on we'll have a great 
deal more margin. 

BW: Does it look to you as if demand 
were going to be slower this year than 
it looked when everything was boom- 
ing a little more? 


SPORN: Yes, I think the speed of 
the rise in demand is actually slowing 
up a little bit. I can’t tell you what it is 
going to show this year. The best guess 
is that we'll end up with an increase in 
demand in 1949 of less than 6%. 


BW: ‘There was more growth than 
that last year, wasn’t there? 


SPORN: I think so. And this vear the 
margin between plant capability and 
actual demand is likely to be twice the 
1948 margin—possibly « tittle larger. It 
will increase in °50 and once more in 
1951. 


BW: You had hardly more than 1% 


of reserve at the peak last December? 


SPORN: No.. 
was of the order of 5%. 
pected to be that large earlier, but as it 
turned out—particularly due to the fa- 
vorable hydro conditions—the margin 
was actually a little over 5%. 
a margin around 10% this vear. 


BW: That’s the national situation. 
Should we expect local tight situations 
this year? 


SPORN: Yes, but I wouldn’t think 
there would be very much of it—cer- 
tainly not after the first six months of 
this vear. That’s if the present industrial 
situation really represents what we are 
going to be in for... That is, a slowing 
up... not in any sense a slowing down 

. a slowing up of the tempo. I still 


. I think the margin 
It wasn’t ex 


I look for 
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Bulletin 713 Combination 
Starter with circuit breaker. 


ALLEN 











Combination Starters 


THAT REDUCE YOUR WIRING COSTS 


In those instances where the Electrical Code specifies 
that a manual disconnect unit must be used . . . ahead of 
your automatic starters . . . don’t buy TWO separate 
units. Just order Allen-Bradley Combination Starters 
... they combine both units in one handy cabinet and 
save space, labor, and wiring. 

Bulletin 712-713 Combination Starters give added 
safety, too. The cabinet cannot be opened unless the lever 
is in the OFF position. Let us send you a bulletin. 


Allen-Bradley Co. 
1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


-BRADLEY 


THIS MAN can cut your 


Se eS eee 


‘Operating Costs! 
\ — endl he can gnove to! 


CHALLENGE your Executone 
man to show you provable 
opportunities to cut costs with 
new communications...survey 
made without obligation! 


Put him on the spot! Make your Executone Representative 
prove to you, conclusively, that new electronic communications 
can slash your operating costs. He’s done it, time and again, 
for hundreds of businesses just like yours. Why not use his 
experience? Have a survey made — there’s no obligation. Then 
see if his analysis doesn’t prove Executone’s case! 


NEW EFFICIENCY WITH EXECUTONE! 


Everybody knows what intercom can do— 

how an Executone system with its instant 
voice-contact eliminates running from office to 
office, waiting for information, and the “inside 
calls” that tie up your switchboard. 
Now learn how an Executone System can 
cut your costs by faster Materials Handling, 
by immediate Maintenance Dispatching, by 
improved Job Time-Keeping, by a dozen 
other specific applications! You can’t begin to 
realize how much Executone can do for your 
business until you have this survey made! 
Mail the coupon — now! 


Liecilone 


COMMUNICATION AND SOUND SYSTEMS 








ro- SF al iS de la “incipient Sa a ell Se sil pce sh in 4 
| executone. 7 inc., Dept. D-2 aa ee ea ene 
i] 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. ihe bicciaa semen 
| Without obligation, please let me have: 
T ak 1D DRESS_ 

l (0 Thé name of my local Distributor. —— : 
I [] Complete descriptive literature. cry TE 
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IN CANADA—331 BARTLETT AVE., TORONTO 
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think we will end the year with a con- 
siderable increase in demand... 


BW: . but a slower rate of in- 
crease ... 


SPORN: .. than we've had for the 
last three years. 


BW: With this rather unexpectedly 
favorable situation on reserves, is there 
any inclination in the industry to slow 
down the rate of expansion? We've 
heard some talk among the manufac- 
turers of cancellation of orders. 


SPORN: ‘The best information I’ve 
been able to get at the present time is 
that no such thinking is going on—or if 
there is any, it’s so sporadic and so small 
as to be almost negligible. 


BW: What about American Gas & 
Electric? 

SPORN: This year we will spend con- 
siderably more than any year since V-E 
Day. 

BW: When will you start to taper 
off? 


SPORN: Our present figures 
as of today, and I’m not sure they would 
be good as of a week from now 
the figures show a projected expendi- 
ture in 1950 almost exactly what we 
spent in 1948. 

BW: A little less than this year? 

SPORN: The 1949 figure is about 
20% greater than 1948, and therefore 
than the 1950 figure. And then the 
1951 figure will, in turn, be another 
20% below the 1950. 

BW: What happens after 1951? 
Would you expect only enough expan- 
sion to meet growth in demand? 


SPORN: Well, in 1951, on the basis 
of our present estimates, our system will 
end up with a margin of about 17.7%— 
a very comfortable margin. I’m quite 
sure that we wouldn’t make any capac- 
ity expansions to increase that margin. 
Chances are we would cut down that 
margin somewhat. 


BW: By retirement of high-cost 
equipment? 


SPORN: Yes. That margin will have 
in it at least 4% of equipment that 
under normal conditions we wouldn't 
expect to run more than perhaps 100 
hours a year—but which today we may 
be running as much as 4,500, much to 
our discomfort. 


BW: What about the industry as a 
whole? 


SPORN: I would think this: With 
the margin of about 18% which will be 
available for the country as a whole, a 
considerable portion of that 18% will 
be in relatively inefficient equipment. 
That would be reserve. Under normal 
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y= hundreds of fastening ideas that can lead to 
outstanding savings in assembly costs are con- 
tained in the Tinnerman Handbook of Fastenings. It 
has been created especially for designers, engineers, 
production and management executives. Takes only 25 
minutes to review .. . 25 minutes you may find very 
worthwhile! Here’s a partial list of contents: 
Page after page of parts drawings and detailed photo- 
graphs of actual applications classified by type . . . sig- 
nificant case histories on SPEED NUT savings . . . and 
details on the Tinnerman Fastening Analysis Service. 





The Handbook of Fastening is designed 
for convenient desk-top reviewing. Com- 
plete Index is for quick reference to specific 
applications for your product. 


TINNERMAN 


FASTEST 


YOU MAY BE JUST 25 MINUTES 
FROM A FASTENING IDEA 


wm audio Dall 


It contains all the data about the amazing SPEED NUT 
brand of fasteners that are helping a top-ranking car 
manufacturer save an estimated 3 million dollars this 
year... that cut assembly time 30‘7 for another com- 
pany ... that saved $50,000 in equipment investment 
for still another. 

If you're interested in seeing this guidebook of fasten- 
ings, call your Tinnerman representative—listed in 
major city phone directories—or write: TINNERMAN 
PRODUCTS, INC., 2040 Fulton Rd., Cleveland 13, O. 


In Canada: Dominion Fasteners Limited, Hamilton « In England: Simmonds 
Aerocessories, Ltd., Treforest: In France: Aerocessoires Simmonds, S. A. Paris 









*Trade Mark Reg, U.S. Por. Off 





THING IN FASTENINGS 





Artist — John McCrady, native of Mississippi 


MISSISSIPPI — annual purchases: $1 billion — mostly packaged. 
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conditions the equipment would not 
operate for any extensive period. 

BW: Then in 1951 the bulk of the 
equipment in regular use will be up-to- 
date? 


SPORN: The bulk of it will be very 
modern. According to the best figures 
I am able to put together, with an ex- 
pected USA peak in 1951 of some 62.5- 
million kilowatts, we will have a capabil- 
ity for serving that peak of 74.3-million 
kilowatts. Of that, close to... let me 
see. . . 24.8-million kilowatts will have 
been added in the five years 1947-51. 


BW: Is the new equipment as good 
as it ought to be? 


SPORN: Some of the capacity that 
went on the line in 1947 and 1948 was 
not as good as it could have been if 
there hadn’t been such urgency to put 
it on the line in the minimum amount 
of time. But most of the stuff that is 
coming on the line in the next three 
vears won't suffer from that handicap. 


BW: Is this a period of rapid tech- 
nological advance in the industry? 


SPORN: Advances are being pro- 
jected by some members of the indus- 
try. Late last vear, for example, we 
brought on the line a new unit of our 
idd station. ‘That unit was projected 
early in 1946. We took advantage of 
a design we had worked out with man- 
ufacturers during the war; we couldn't 
do everything we would like to do. ‘That 
unit has a performance expressed 
in British thermal units per kilowatt 
hour output a performance of 11,- 
000 B.t.u. ‘Phat represents exactly .85 
pounds of standard coal. 

On the other hand, a new unit that 
ve are going to bring on the line within 
ibout two months at our ‘Twin Branch 
station is going to go to higher temper 


lv has ever commer 


itures than anvboc 
cially operated at. It also utilizes reheat; 
that is a thermal evcle in which the 
steam, after its initial expansion in one 
turbine or one part of the turbine, is 
sent back to the boiler and brought up 
iain in temperature and sent back to 
the turbine or to another turbine for 
further expansion. ‘That machine will 
have a performance of 9,300 B.t.u. per 
kilowatt hour—coalwise a consumption 
of .715 pounds. 

That’s a reduction in fuel of about 
16%—in a period of less than one vear, 
you see. The technology isn’t moving 
that fast. But there vou have the very 
best that we can do today contrasted 
with something that was very good in 
deed in September, 1945. 


BW: What about the industry’s 
standardization program? Does that 
have a tendency to limit technical prog- 
Tess? 

SPORN: Well . . . fortunately from 


that standpoint, there are enough util 
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ities—and we are definitely one of them 
—who don’t believe that standardization 
ought to stand in the way of new ideas 
and new designs. And we have enough 
manufacturers thinking the same way. 


BW: Getting back to the present situ- 
ation: You have some reserves now, and 
can carry the load. But isn’t that in a 
sense a restricted load? Say a man 
wanted to start a new electro-process 
plant today. He wouldn’t find himself 
very welcome. 


SPORN: I’m nox sure that is the case. 
I believe that that probably isn’t so, as 
to the majority of the utilities. I know 
it definitely isn’t so in our system. 


BW: You welcome additional load? 


SPORN: Most certainly. And there 
are others who do. Now, by the same 
token, I am fearful that there are some 
who don’t. I think they are wrong, and 
I think in the long run they will see the 
error of their ways. 

I don’t believe the utility industry as 
a whole has been discouraging any load. 
We in A.G.&E. have been seeking load 
and we have been taking care of all the 
load that was to be served in our terri 
tory—and have been very active in bring- 
ing new industry into our territory. We 
picked up last year on our system some 
250,000 kw. of demand—and we served 
it. 

BW: New customers? 


SPORN: Oh my, yes. We picked up 
82,000 customers on the American Gas 
& Electric Co. system. And we sold 

to give you an example of what I 
mean by pushing load expansion .. . 
we sold 45,000 ranges and some 30,000 
water heaters ‘ both very heavy 
energy-consuming devices. 


BW: Now what about the financing 
of all this expansion? It’s our impression 
that more of it than the industry is com- 
fortable about is being financed or debt. 


SPORN: I think this is what’s taking 
place: Debt percentage is increasing 
slightly, but strangely enough the equity 
percentage is also increasing . . . | mean 
common stock equity. The reason for 
that is the substantial disappearance of 
preferred stock as means for raising 
capital in the utility structure. ‘That 
may be temporary, or it may not. I cer- 
tainly wouldn’t expect to see any rise 
in the debt figure above 60%. 


BW: Financing problems haven’t lim- 
ited your expansion in any way? 


SPORN: I don’t believe they have 
... they certainly have not to date. And 
I would expect if the utility industry 
does as good a job over the next three 
years as it already has—and I sec no 
reason why it shouldn’t—there will be 
no serious problem. 

[here isn’t any other industry, in my 
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DC 44 Silicone Grease Ends 
Bearing Failure in Textile Plant 


Bearing failure may burn out your motors, stop 
your entire production line or ruin a mill run. 
That's why it's front page industrial news when 
the Plant Manager of a large textile plant 
reports that he has not had a single bearing 
failure since he started to use Dow Corning 
Silicone Oils and Greases over 30 months ago. 





PHOTO COURTESY AMERICAN FINISHING COMPANY 


DC 44 Silicone Grease in ball bearings on drying 
cans, operating at 400 r.p.m. around saturated 
steam journals, has 45 times the life of the organic 
grease previously used. 


Typical of the lubrication problems that plague 
plant engineers in textile plants is the main- 
tenance of “steam-heated” bearings. It used 
to be necessary to lubricate bearings on 
drying cans and the main cylinder bearings of 
Sanforizing machines once every 8-hour shift. 
Since American Finishing started to use DC 44, 
the re-lubrication schedule has been cut to 
once every 30 to 45 shifts. The lubrication of 
Slashers on textile mills presented a similar 
problem that has been solved by using DC 44, 


On tenter frame chains and races that travel 
through ovens at 400 F., petroleum oils carbon- 
ized so rapidly that the chains had to be 
cleaned periodically. That costly operation 
and the need for continuous lubrication have 
been eliminated by a weekly application of 
DC 710R Silicone Fluid. 


American Finishing, like many other skillfully 
engineered companies, has found that Dow 
Corning Silicone lubricants more than pay for 
themselves in reduced maintenance costs. In- 
creased production due to the virtual elimina- 
tion of bearing failure is another one of the 
many bonuses Dow Corning Silicones pay to 
modern industry. For the most recent data on 
DC Silicone Greases phone our nearest branch 
office or write for data sheet No. D5G. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Atlanta © Chicago © Cleveland © Dallas 
New York © Los Angeles 
in Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
In England: Albright and Wilson, Lid., London 
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“Sixty years of engineering leadership in office equipment” 
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for matchless beauty, convenience and comfort... 


THE NEW ART METAL 
CONFERENCE DESK 


eR Here is the desk that offers you everything in 
i we in as a superbly modern design . . . executive efficiency 
me J ... and sheer comfort. It’s the new Art Metal 
V Conference Desk—another leader from Art Metal's 
complete line of executive desks. Its soft, harmonizing Mello-Gray 
finish, its beautiful styling gives it the ability to be “at home” in 
modern offices everywhere. 
With its spacious, extended top and convenient drawer arrange- 
ment—the new Art Metal Conference Desk is engineered to give 
you the utmost in utility and efficiency. It’s the desk for executives 
who appreciate the best. Your nearest Art Metal dealer will 
gladly show you the features and models available in Art Metal's 


line of executive desks. 
Write today—for your copy of 


Art Metal's new booklet on office } Desks Safes, , 


efficiency! Art Metal’s new 
Office Standards and Planning 


Book” is your guide to the con- 
servation of time, energy and 
space in your ofnce 


and business. Write o ° 
Business Equipment 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


for your copy today 

as well as addi- 
tional information 
on the new Art Met- 
al Conference Desk. 


Art Metal Construction Company 


Jamestown, N. Y. 











judgment . . . no other basic industry 
that has as bright a future as the electric 
utility industry. No other is in as excel- 
lent a position to expand for future 
growth and yet feel assured that, even 
if some of the projected demand is de- 
layed . . . and that is entirely possible 
.. that even so, the expansion will be 
economically sound. ‘The reason is that 
often the economies the new capacity is 
able to bring about are capable of car- 
rying substantially all fixed charges. 


BW: Are you looking for any down- 
turn in your equipment and construc- 
tion costs during the next few years? 


SPORN: I expect we will get some 
downturn. I don’t expect it will be very 
great. Copper, certainly, is coming down 
in price; steel is definitely coming down: 
and if wage scales are not coming down 
I think labor efficiency is coming up. 


BW: Has that begun to show up in 
contracts you are placing? 


SPORN: Just barely. But I would ex- 
pect to see more of it as time goes on. 
We need some of that help in order to 
hold present electricity rate structures 
and to keep such rate increases as may 
, 
have to be asked for down to a very 
minimum. 


BW: I take it you think it will be 
some years before the long-term down 
trend in electricity rates reasserts itself? 


SPORN: ... Well .._ I think be 
fore we can get into a downward trend 
of electric energy rates we are going to 
have to have a period of stabilization of 
costs. 

We are at a point where it may be 
possible to stabilize without too much 
increase beyond what we have at the 
present time. And after we have donc 
that—provided nothing happens to in 
terrupt the development of usage and 
the economies that that brings about- 
I’m not too pessimistic that we won't 
be able to resume the downward trend. 


BW: That might be resumed some- 
time in the next two or three vears? 


SPORN: I can’t say. ‘That's a little 
too precise for me. ‘Two or three vears 
may be too soon . . . maybe within the 
next three to five anyhow. 


BW: Well, sir, I have been asking 
vou a lot of questions. But vou are the 
man who is supposed to be doing the 
thinking ahead for A.G.&F. What do 
vou find you are thinking about? 


SPORN: ‘There are long-term and 
short-term problems. Of the long-term 
problems I’d pick three as most im 
portant. 

The first is developing the technical 
basis for sound system growth. That 
is: How are you going to expand a sys 
tem that may be required to serve a 
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Gh Coutde as Desert 


Cargo liner navigates “Gate of Hell” in 


raging sand storm with SPERRY RADAR showing 


Captain every sand-hidden ship 


® Captain Even Bruun-Evensen of the 
MS TITANIA discovered on a Red 
Sea voyage that Sperry Radar makes 
navigation safer in a sand storm as 


well as in fog, rain or black of night. 


@ “Abreast of Mocca to Aden on the 
Red Sea, we ran into trouble.” said 
the master of the Wilhelmsen Line’s 
cargo liner, TITANIA. “Navigating 
the Bab El Mandeb Strait — com- 
monly known as the ‘Gate of Hell’— 
we ran into a heavy sand storm. The 
sand was blowing so thick I couldn’t 
even see my foremast. I decided to 
try my radar and to my complete 
surprise I could see every ship through 
the sand and was able to navigate 


around Perim Island to Aden.” 





@® On the Yokohama to San Pedro 
Bruun-Evensen  esti- 


run, Captain 


mated he saved a day and a _ half 


through the use of radar. And on a 
trip into Capetown he saw the harbor 
full of lights. He turned on his radar 


and was astonished to find the scope 





goes to Sea 


showing the harbor “full of ships” 
and decided “something’s wrong here, 
I'll wait for daylight before I enter.” 


@ “In the morning I found radar had 
given a true picture,” he said. “ There 
were five whaling factory ships, each 
with a dozen or more whale catchers 
which completely cluttered the 


harbor.” 


® The Titania’s experience is another 
indication that Sperry Radar comple- 
ments the skill of pilot and shipmaster 
in open or closed waters . . . in fog, 
storm or unusual sailing situations 
with its sharp, clear scope images. 
Our nearest District Office will be 
glad to give complete information. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION + GREAT NECK, N.Y. 


NEW YORK - CLEVELAND + NEW ORLEANS 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 


IN CANADA THE ONTARIO HUGHES OWENS COMPANY, LIMITED +» OTTAWA 











The words "Kidde" and "Lux" and 
the Kidde seol ore trade-marks of 
Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
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fire wort live long here | 


Ever watch doughnuts cooking to just the right shade 
of rich, tempting brown? Appetizing, isn’t it? But... 
the job calls for hot oil—and every housewife knows 


that’s one of the meanest of fire hazards. 


The insurance company recommended CO»—that’s 
why Swans Bakery in Knoxville came to Kidde for an 
extinguishing system that would smash the threat of 
fire in doughnut baking machinery. If the hot oil flashes 
into flame, the Kidde* system, instantly and automatically, 
shoots fast-acting carbon dioxide (COz) through Mult- 
jet Nozzles into the machine that bakes the flaky 
doughnuts. That’s the end of the fire! And, of course, 
the dry, clean CO2 can't damage the machine or spoil its 
contents. The doughnuts just go right on cooking! 

You may never bake a doughnut in your plant—buc 
you may have fire hazards that are every bit as tricky. 
Just ask a Kidde representative what to do about them! 


When you think of CO2, call Kidde! 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
425 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 


*Also known as “LUX.” 








doubled load in the next 10 years or so? 
You're going to have to do new things. 


BW: And the second problem, sir? 


SPORN: A problem that is bound to 
be with us...and necessarily 1s a mat 
ter of considerable thought and work 
. - » is how to raise the capital for the 
facilities that are going to be needed 


BW: That hasn’t been too difficult 


SPORN: No, but I think we need to 
look ahead. In the case of our own sys- 
tem ... looking ahead 10 years... 
possibly longer, maybe 12 years a. we 
may be called upon to make investments 
of well over a half billion dollars. That's 
a great deal of capital. We have to 
change ideas on how to raise capital . . 
when we run into such large quantities 

And finally I come to the third long 
term problem. What I call working out 
a sound program to bring about... 
oh, perhaps the best way of saving it... 
a stabilized and unified relationship be 
tween governmental and private power 
production and distribution. 


BW: How do vou mean, sir? 


SPORN: At the present time govern 
ment supplies approximately 20% of 
the electrical requirements of the coun 
trv. I don’t think that by itself is any 
thing to be alarmed about. I think the 
economy as a whole is in good enough 
condition to continue on that basis 

I think there is good reason to be 
lieve that some kind of unification and 
balance between private and govern 
mental operation can be brought about. 
There has been such a balance over the 
last four or five vears. 


BW: And your short-range problems? 


SPORN: The short-range problem 

. certainly the problem for the next 
year... is controlling both construc 
tion and operating costs 


BW: Can vou do much about costs? 
SPORN: [ think vou can do a lot of 


things. In construction, although indices 
have gone up, in many cases to alarming 
figures, it doesn’t follow that costs of 
facilities have to go up in direct ratio 
Designs that were perfectly good a vear 
or two or three years ago are susceptible 
to improvement. There are scores of 
ways in which improvements can b¢ 
made to reduce capital and operating 
costs and at the same time to IMprove 
performance. 


BW: This is an engineering problem 
primarily . . 


SPORN: This is an engineering in 
dustry. I think that’s its good fortunc 

. . the fact that it never finds itself 
hopelessly in a corner, no matter what 
the development is. It’s always possible 
to bring to bear on its problems scien- 
tific and engineering developments 
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STEEL PARTITIONS 


PERMANENTLY 
DISTINCTIVE 


OT gag ee 





TODAY'S BUSINESS INTERIOR must reflect solidity 

and permanence, refinement and good taste—and at the 
same time be easily adapted to changes in space requirements. 
Mills Metal Partitions are designed to meet this need. 


Solidity and permanence are achieved by exclusive Mills fea- 
tures like all-welded construction of individual panel units 
and sound deadening treatment of panel surfaces. They are 
insulated and sound-proofed, and correctly engineered for struc- 
tural stability. Of refined architectural design they are avail- 
able in a wide range of attractive colors in baked-on finishes 
specially treated to eliminate harsh metallic light reflection. 





As space needs change Mills Partitions may be rearranged to 
fic the new layout—quickly, easily, and at low cost. The entire 
change can often be made overnight or during a week end. 


We'll be glad to send you a 44 page easy-to-read booklet that 
will give you full details. Just ask for Mills Catalog 49-0. 





t 


Bulldog Electric Products Co., Detroit, Michigan 
Architects: Jabr & Lyman 





A CASE IN POINT 


Mills panel sheets are welded 
to panel frames—an exclusive 
construction feature for which 
there is no quality substitute. 


SPECIFY MILLS FOR 
All-Welded Panels ¢ Sound Dead Surfaces 
Glareless Finishes © Scientific Sound-proof- 
ing © Gacy Brocton © Mankoom Mabthy 4 














THE MILLS COMPANY 


963 WAYSIDE ROAD «+ CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 





It took all the courage I had to 


| METEEN MONTHS AFTER Charley was hurt 
4 ‘i 
in a car smash-up, we had a meeting in 


my office to decide what to do. 


Chariey had been our sales manager for 


twenty-two years-—a “stemwinder,”’ too. 


Ours is a small company, as corporations 
go, and we didn’t have an assistant sales 
manager, 

So we had to hire another man to take 
Charley's place when the doctor told us 


he would be laid up for a long time 
perhaps for good, 


Finally, we reached a decision about 


Charley's pay and I went to see him the 
next day 

It took all the courage I had to face 
him- to tell Charley we couldn’t keep on 
paying his full salary. 

What we had dec ided we could afford 
won't even begin to take care of Charley 
and his family the way they had lived since 
he | ought that big house, back in ‘i ‘be But 








even ve are going to pay is enough 


to be a serious drain on our payroll. 


In that same meeting we had about 
Charley, we decided to ask our Travelers 
man to set up a Business Accident Plan 


for our key men. 


Our plan is in effect now. And although 
it’s too late to help Charley, we have made 
sure that a situation like his will never 
igain come up in our organization. 

. e 
Policies tssued under a Travelers Business 
Accident Plan cover all accidental injuries 


on the job and off. 


With this plan, your key men are as- 
sured that medical expenses will be paid 
and a weekly income provided in case 
they're injured. If the injury puts them 
on the shelf permanently, they're sure of 
an income for life. 

You benefit in a business way because 
you never risk the unproductive drag on 
payroll that continuing the salary of an 


injured man involves. And think of the 








face Charley 


deep-down satisfaction you'll get from 
knowing that you’ve done so much to 
make sure of the financial security of the 
people who work for you! 

Business Accident Insurance is only one 
of several forms of employee insurance 
protection that The Travelers, pioneers in 
employee insurance, have developed to 
suit the needs of big and small companies. 

W hy not talk over your emplovee- 
insurance needs with your Travelers agent 
or broker? 

On all forms of employee 
Insurance and group pensions 
you will be well served by 
rim rn | 
Che Travelers 
The Travelers Insurance Company, The Trav- 
elers Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 


Serving the insurance public in the United 
States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 

















BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Prices of diesel-electric locomotives have 
been cut about 5%. G.M.’s Electro- 
Motive Division started it; Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. and American Locomotive 
followed suit. 

» 
Northwest earthquake didn’t do the 
damage newspaper headlines said it did. 
Gov. Arthur B. Langlie puts Washing 
ton losses at about $2-million. Industry 
suffered very little more than some 
broken windows, slight rail tie-ups, 
downed phone lines. 

ry 


Ford’s Mexico City assembly plant is be- 
ing expanded. It will cost Ford $2-mil- 
lion to boost annual car and truck out- 
put from 12,000 to 18,000 units per 
shift. 

+. 
Maple-sirup grade labeling bill has been 
passed by Vermont's lower house. ‘To 
use the official state “Pure Vermont 
Maple Sirup” seal, producers will have 
to mark containers with place of origin, 
date, grade, and contents. 

@ 
Increasing age of corporation officials 
(BW—Oct.16'+5,p19) can be seen from 
a survey of 65 companies by the Chicago 
management-consultant firm of Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton. In 20 years the av- 
erage age of all officers except board 
chairman has gone up from 47 to 54; of 
presidents, from 53 to 59. 

s 
Beech Aircraft is making a new excur 
ion into nonaircraft fields. Besides 
planes, its Wichita plant has been mak 
ing dishwashers, and parts for cotton 
pickers and refrigerators. Now it has a 
$l-million order to turn out a new corn 
harvester for the Great American Farm 
Implement Corp. 

ry 


A return of the Donora fog, w! 


iused death in the Pennsylvania town 
last vear (BW —Novy 20°48,} ? would 


ret plenty of advance notice. American 


rich 





Steel & Wire Co. has hired Boston's 
Weather Advisors, Inc., to keep tabs on 
the weather. According to the steel com 
yanv’s research director, Walter O. Ev 
ling, the idea is to give an alert if the 
‘particularly dangerous stagnant weather 
conditions” of last October shape up 
un. 
* 
Belfast, Me., is close to filling the gap 
eft when Daly Bros. moved its shoe 
factory out of town (BW--Jan.8'49,p77). 
It has raised almost the full $70,000 
needed to build a new plant for the 
Belfast Shoe Corp. The Belfast Indus 
trial Building Assn. has the lot, plans to 
begin building soon 
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Scaife Research—a door that is open to you! 


SCAIFE research =’ 


puts YOUR problems under the microscope! 








The Scaife Reséarch door is always open to users of pressure 
vessels for air, gases and water. New problems are constantly 
being presented, brought on by a need for vessels of higher 
strength, lighter weight, greater resistance to corrosion, vibration 


and shock 


For many years, Scaife has maintained a broad program of institu- 


tional research that concentrates upon the more technical aspects 





of the problems. This is suppler engineering studies at 


the Oakmont works, where attention is focused on application and 
manufacturing. The experience of the Scaife Company dates from 
the earliest use of pressure vessels, forming a firm foundation upon 


which these continuing studies are based 


Realizing that continued progress in the design and application of 





pressure vessels is dependent upon a planned research program 
the Scaife Company offers this service to users, to help them solve 


their pressure vessel problems 


Scaife Company 


OAKMONT (PITTSBURGH DISTRICT), PA. 





Makers of Pressure Vessels For Air, Gases, Water 
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SMOOTH 
IS 
SMOOTH? 













Whether you measure surface 
smoothness by touch, visible 
luster or micro-inch rating, 
there’s a Simonds grinding 
wheel to help give the ans- 
wer you seek... dependably 
and economically. 


The complete Simonds Abra- 
sive line offers you grinding 
wheels adaptable to all your 
grinding jobs... for roughing, 
tool sharpening, ultra-finish- 
ing ... available through 
Simonds distributors in all 
principal industrial centers. 
Let a Simonds engineer sur- 
vey your wheel needs. It may 
reveal where use of Simonds 
Abrasive wheels can smooth 
your way to better grinding 
profits. 


Write for Grinding Wheel Data Book 











Also lists distributors. 


SIMONDS 


ABRASIVE Co.| 










PHILADELPHIA 37, PA, 


J d At ¢ Products 


SiIMONDS ABRASIVE COMPANY 


SIMONDS 


| SAW AND STEEL CO 

















CAMERA VISITS INDUSTRY 








1 As initial step in porcelain-enamel demonstration, research director M. J. Bahnsen 
(right), pours a crucible of molten glass into a beaker of cold water. This sets glass 
so quickly it shatters into a million pieces. Glass is a mixture of feldspar, silica sand, borax 


Tabletop Porcelain Plant 


Ferro Enamel Corp. of Cleveland puts on actual step-by- 
step demonstrations of how porcelain enamel is made—to boost 
sales of its porcelain-making equipment and supplies. 


\OUOd RORERRLARAALA 





2 By splintering glass, Dr. Bahnsen has made what porcelain-enamel people call frit. 

At plant this must be ground in large porcelain-lined ball mills. So Dr. Bahnsen holds 
a miniature ball mill in his right hand, a beaker of unground frit in his left. Frit is ground 
with clay, water, and ceramic pigments. It comes out of the mill as a heavy, creamlike sub- 
stance which is called “slip” (TURN TO PAGE 41) 
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CAMERA VISITS INDUSTRY (continued from page 38) 





3 Dr. Bahnsen shows how a metal may be 
dipped in slip. Another way is to spray 
it on. Metal then goes to drying oven 





After drying, Dr. Bahnsen shows how 
easy it is to stencil a mark on the 
ground-glass-and-clay surface 








5 Dr. Bahnsen then places metal in a miniature furnace where it is fired at temperatures 


of 1350F and 1600F. 


stenciled mark baked in. Firing operation fuses or remelts clay surface (called 
This is porcelain enamel 


a tightly bonded, glass-hard coating. 


Here, he and assistant draw finished piece from furnace, with 


“bisque”’) into 


Showing Helps Selling 


Ferro Enamel Corp., Cleveland, cov 
ers the field in making and selling 
equipment needed to operate a porce 
lain-enameling plant. Recently the com 
pany decided it needed some graphic, 
dramatic way in which to illustrate its 
sales story. The outcome was the mini- 
ature, tabletop demonstration of porce- 
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Jain-cnamel manufacture shown on these 
pages 

Porcelain cnamel has countless uses 
in industry. It goes into refrigerator lin- 
ers, gas and electric stove surfaces, bath- 
tubs, and sinks. It can be applied to 
ilmost any metal for which a stainless, 
rustproof surface is needed. 
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PERMAELLAD 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL 


b 
The Clad Steel That’s 
Truly Corrosion Resistant! 
Easily Formed or 
Deep Drawn! 





Does the material you are now 
using cost too much for you to fab- 
ricate your product from it profit- 
ably? Then learn the advantages 
of using Permaclad, the ultra mod- 
ern Stainless Clad Steel. Permaclad 
combines the surface character- 
istics of Stainless Steel with the 
forming qualities of Carbon Steel. 
It has excellent cold forming prop- 
erties. Is readily polished to any 
desired luster. Shower stalls, deep 
freeze units and many other prod- 
ucts are now being made of 
Permaclad. It will pay you to get 
full information about this cor- 
rosion resistant, cost saving steel 
now. Free literature on request. 
Alan Wood Steel Company, 
Conshohocken, Penna., Dept. P21, 


The Finer The Finish 
The Finer The Product 
For The Finest Finish 


Use PERMACLAD 


PERMACLAD 


STAINLESS CLAD STEEL 
Pode of 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


Other Preducts: AW Grip, Abrasive Fleer Plate + AW 
Super- Fleer Plate + Billets » Plates 
Sheets (Alley and special grades). 
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FOR YOUR 
BOILER PLANT! 


You'll find that for replacement 
of obsolete equipment or for 
new installations, Todd Burners 
will effect savings in fuel and 
maintenance costs. Skilled Todd 
specialists, modern Todd facili- 
ties—backed by 35 vears of engi- 
neering experience — guarantee 
you economical burning of liq- 
uid and gaseous fuels. See your 
local Todd dealer now! 


Oil Burners 
Gas Burners 


Combination 
Oil and Gas 
Burners 





COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


81-16 45th Ave., Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y. 


NEW YORK * BROOKLYN * ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO * HOBOKEN ¢ NEWARK ¢ PHILADELPHIA 
HA * YORK « ¢ CHARLESTON, 
S.C. * BOSTON * SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE ° TON * VA. 
ATLANTA * DETROIT * GRAND RAPIDS * TAMPA 
GALVESTON * HOUSTON* MOBILE*NEW 
ORLEANS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE © MONTREAL * TORONTO 
BARRANQUILLA * BUENOS AIRES * LONDON 
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HIGHWAY-CONSTRUCTION budgets are at the highest level in history. That means... 


More New Highways in ‘49 


Spending this year will set a record of $1.7-billion. Most 
postwar shortages are now over, but trained engineers are still 
hard to find, Business Week survey shows. 


Road-building in 1949 is almost cer- 
tain to be at the highest level in U.S. 
history. Spending on new roads and on 
maintenance of old ones has been rising 
steadily since the end of the war (BW— 
May22’48,p36). ‘This vear, it’s  esti- 
mated, it will total almost $1.7-billion. 

A BUSINESS WEEK survey last week of 

state highway departments found all of 
them agreed that there’s an urgent need 
for more and better roads. ‘The nation’s 
highway facilities, state highway officials 
say, have always been inadequate; they 
are even more so today because of new 
demands on them from three sources: 
(1) a sharp rise in trafhe volume; (2) 
growing urban congestion; and (3) na- 
tional-defense requirements. 
e More Trafic—The number of motor 
vehicles registered in the United States 
(cars, trucks, and buses) has increased by 
more than a third since the war: from 
304-million in 1945 to nearly 41-million 
last vear. Vehicle mileage has risen even 
faster: In 1945 it was about 249-billion 
mi.; by last year it was up to 395-billion. 
(This means, of course, that the state 
take from gasoline taxes and auto-regis- 
tration fees has skyrocketed, too. 

Percentagewise, truck registrations 
have increased more than passenger cars. 
The number of trucks lumbering over 


the nation’s roads rose from 4.8-million 
in 1945 to 7.3-million last year. ‘Truck 
trafic nearly doubled in the same pe- 
riod: from 55-billion ton-miles to 100- 
billion. 

e Needed—l'o get our highway system 
into shape to handle future trathe prop- 
erly will take about $60-billion and 15 to 
20 years, according to Col. E. R. 
Needles, president of the American 
Road Builders’ Assn. If we are to attain 
that goal, he says, the federal govern- 
ment will have to authorize highway aid 
to the states at the rate of at least $1- 
billion a year. 

Federal highway aid is allocated to the 
states by the Public Roads Administra- 
tion. (The total ampunt of aid, of 
course, is set by Congress.) Each state 
is required to appropriate enough money 
of its own to match the federal funds, 
dollar for dollar. ‘The federal-aid road 
system includes about 624,000 mi. of 
highway; the rest of the nation’s roads 
are built and maintained by state or 
local governments without federal assist- 
ance. 

e $500-Million a Year—The federal 
Highway Act of 1944 authorized PRA 
to allocate $1.5-billion of federal-aid 
funds, at the rate of $500-million a vear 
in each of the three fiscal years ended 
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When you order dinner, 





the farmer orders steel! 





oe SAM’s boarding house now feeds 
over sixteen million more people 
than in 1940, according to the Census 
Bureau. Today an estimated population 
of 148,000,000 Americans (including you) 
gets hungry three times a day, every day 
of the week. 

This record-breaking national appe- 
tite has been making farmers hustle on 
America’s 5,859,169 farms. Farmhands 
are scarce. Farmers have been calling 
for agricultural machinery—an estimated 
1', billion dollars worth last year alone! 
And large parts of the world have been 
looking to American factories for the 
machinery and tools necessary to avoid 
starvation and build for peace. 

«So the farm machinery factories have 
been calling for steel and more steel. And 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


the farmers themselves have wanted acres 
of steel roofing and thousands of steel 
farm buildings. On top of that, great 
quantities x nal wire are needed for 
fencing qur farms—668,000 miles of it 
in 1948, 

That gives you only a partial idea of 
the enormous demand for steel these last 
few years. 

The railroads take steel. Highway con- 
struction takes steel. Bridges take steel. 
Housing takes steel. Oil wells and pipe 
lines take steel. 

Community improvements of every 
sort, from flood control dams and water 
systems to sewage disposal plants, all 
take steel. National defense takes its 
share. 

United States Steel plants have been 


breaking production records to help fill 
these and many other needs. In United 
States Steel research laboratories, scien- 
tists have developed better steels for 
today’s exacting demands. Nothing else 
can do what steel can do. 

Looking ahead to a big demand to- 
morrow, United States Steel is currently 
spending 900 million dollars in plant im- 
provements and additions, most of them 
completed now. 

Helping to build a better America is 
the number-one job at U.S. Steel. 


This label is your guide to quality Steel. 








Subsidiaries: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


Listen to... 


+ AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
WATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY 


Hebping to Dudld a Petter ean 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 





CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION 


UNION SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ®TLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. American Broadcasting Co., coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 











There Are 


TWO SIDES 
0 THIS MAN 


and the 18,000,000 
people like him 





HE’S A CONSUMER... . with a deep seated resentment of 
products that are priced “SLIGHTLY HIGHER WEST OF 
THE ROCKIES.” He feels that a market of more than 18 
million people, recognized as the fastest growing in the entire 
country deserves something better than discriminating treat- 
ment. To manufacturers, baffled by excessive freight costs, 
he'll point to the 80 odd manufacturers who have established 
plants in Santa Clara County, where 50% of the population 
of the 11 Western States is within an overnight haul. 


HE’S A PRODUCER... and he can show you with facts and 
figures that labor in Santa Clara County is as much as 25% 
more efficient than in other sections of the country. Manufac- 
turers, striving for decentralization have created 10,000 new 
industrial jobs in Santa Clara County during the past 5 years. 
Without exception they report high productive efficiency as 
a result of the extreme liveability this County offers. It will 
pay you to find out more about this area. 


“NEW INDUSTRY SPEAKS” 


This entire book is based on statements and 
observations by the 80 odd major industries 
that have located in Santa Clara County dur- 
ing the past 5 years. You'll find it interesting. 
FREE—but write on your business letterhead. 


DEPT. W., SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 
SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY goon 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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June 30, 1946, 1947, and 1945. But the 
work started slowly right after the end 
of the war—chiefly because of the inabil 
ity to get materials and road-building 
equipment, and to the sharp rise in con 
struction costs that materially slowed 
the letting of contracts. 

As a result, the $1.5-billion autho: 
ized under the 1944 law was not all 
used up in the three years originall 
scheduled. So Congress changed the 
law to provide that the $1.5-billion 
would cover four years—through June 
30, 1949. This will probably come out 
just about right; a little over $1.4-billion 
of federal funds has been spent on new 
highways that have been completed, are 
now under construction, or for which 
contracts have already been let. 

Last year, Congress passed a new 

highway fet; it authorized PRA to allot 
up to $450-million a vear in the 1950 
and 1951 fiscal years. 
e Doubts—But it’s a far cry from that 
to the $]-billion a year suggested by 
Needles. There’s serious doubt that 
most states could get their engineering 
and planning work geared to a rate of 
spending more than twice as high as the 
present rate. 

And there’s also serious doubt that 

many of them could raise twice as much 
money. (To solve this problem, some 
construction men suggest that the fed 
eral government relax its restrictions on 
matching funds; that it permit the states 
to put up only 40% to 334% of the 
total amount instead of 50% as at 
present.) 
e Accomplished—The Public Roads Ad 
ministration reports that, as of Jan. 31, 
1949, 68,741.6 mi. of new highways had 
been built since the end of the war. 
Among the states, Texas was far in the 
lead, with 6,071 completed miles. Min 
nesota was second, with 2.917 mi.; Kan 
sas third, with 2,874. 

Texas was also the leader in roadways 
under construction, with 1,034 mi. Kan 
sas was second, with 946; Georgia third, 
with 780. Kansas held first place in 
roads under contract but not yet started, 
with 506 mi.: North Dakota followed, 
with 200; then Iowa, with 192 
e Planned—The American Road Build 
ers’ Assn. estimates that $1.2-billion will 
be spent on new highways in 1949 (in 
cluding both the federal-aid system. and 
state roads). This compares with $1.1] 
billion spent in 1948, and $846-million 
in 1947. Contracts awarded in 1948 
came to $1.1-billion, compared with 
only $818-million the previous year 

These figures don’t include mainte 
nance costs which, A.R.B.A. says, will 
hit $433-million this year, compared 
with $415-million in 1948 and $377 
million in 1947. 

e Spending and Mileage—Ihere is no 
trustworthy relationship between the 
amount of money a state spends on 
highways and the number of miles of 
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MODEL 435 

The last word in a 
@imeograph. Table-top 
model with built-in 
electric motor. Lets 
operator sit down. 
Model 27 stand with 
foot control illustrated. 
For use with all makes 
of suitable stencil 
duplicating products 
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NEW ACCESSORIES 
Complete new line of 
styli, lettering guides, 
and screen plates. 
Produce professional 
looking copies with a 
wide range of type faces, 
illustrations, drawings, 
and shadings. New 
roll point stylus makes 
handwriting easy. 
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is “peanuts”? 


age may save only “‘peanuts” by changing 
one business form to meet a new 
situation. But being able to change every form— 
your entire systems work—change them 
quickly and economically, can mean a 
substantial saving. ° 

You can have this important flexibility by 
using A. B. Dick mimeographs. And you won’t 
sacrifice speed, legibility, over-all economy, or 
easy operation to get this flexibility. For unlike 
other duplicating processes, mimeographing 
makes no compromise with one quality to 
excel in another. Mimeographing 
is BALANCED duplicating. 

Ask your nearby A. B. Dick representative 
to explain BALANCED duplicating. 
Or, send in the coupon below for full details. 


Mimeographing is BALANCED Duplicating 


 A.B.Dick 


the first name in mimeographing 
See our display at the NOMA convention in Philadelphia 
BOOTHS 216-218 


Corer eee eeeerseseeee SOPOT E SESE HESS E ESTES ES ESEOES 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. BW-449 
720 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Ill. 


| would like complete information on how BALANCED Duplicating 
can help me to reduce operating costs. 


NAME 





COMPANY 


ADORESS 





CITY STATE 











#290 SEALS 
HEATING PIPES 


F #263 and #281 HELP 
a mike ea 
WITHOUT STAINING DUCT CONNECTOR 


#113 HOLDS 
TILE PIPE 


1 
#214 PREVENTS INK N Moor BACKFILL 


LEAKAGE IN SILK SCREEN 

PRINTING 4 

A 
/ 
A 
af 
ff #101 and 4263 HELP 

#151 PROTECTS HANDS JET ASSISTED 


FROM INDUSTRIAL CUTS 
AND SCRATCHES VARE-GFFS (OATS) 


Or if we don’t, we’ll make it!) Bauer & Black Industrial Adhesive Tapes save 
money every day for hundreds of industries. Through cutting production costs, 
saving labor and materials, these ‘Specific Tapes for Specific Uses’’ have helped 
make better products—from refrigerators to electric motors, from airplanes to 
crude oil. Actual savings with tape range from 5 to 85% over conventional 
materials, depending on the application. Whatever your product, Industrial 
Adhesive Tapes may improve it, save you money, speed production. Write 
Dept. 7-4 today for our free catalog. 


Products of 


(BAUER & BLACK) — 


Division of The Kendall Company, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 16 


Industrial Adhesive Tape 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE 











Production Short Cuts to Reduce Costs « Research to Speed and Improve Methods 
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new roads it builds. New York is first in 
amount of projected spending for 1949, 
with $166-million. But it is 24th in the 
list based on mileage of new roads, with 
600 mi. Similarly, California is expected 
to be fourth in spending ($90-million), 
27th in mileage (527 mi.). New Jersey, 
15th in spending ($37-million), is ex 
pected to be last in new mileage (only 
25 mi.). 

On the other hand, Kansas is third in 
mileage (2,500 mi.), only 17th in spend 
ing ($33-million). And Kentucky is 
sixth in mileage (1,150 mi.) and 22nd in 
spending ($28-million), 

One reason for this disparity is the 

difference in type of highway being 
built: Six-lane divided expressways, of 
course, cost a lot more than two-lane 
roads. Another is the varying propor- 
tions spent on maintenance. 
e Agreement—The susinrss Wrek sur- 
vey brought out the information that 
all state highway departments are pretty 
well agreed that: 

(1) They are better equipped with 
road-building machinery than they have 
been at any time since the war; 

(2) There is a trend toward competi 
tive bidding on a big scale for the first 
time since the war; 

(3) Cement and steel shortages are 


Railroad Radar 


Radar has found a new use in railroading. 
On the Southern Pacific System the device 
is being used to locate breaks in the rail 
road’s telegraph or telephone circuits. ‘he 
equipment can be plugged into any circuit. 
A radar pulse is sent out the line, bounces 
back from the break. The time the pulse 
takes to return—and so the distance to the 
break—can be plotted from the pattern that 
shows up on the oscilloscope—just under the 
right arm of E. A. Babcock, wire chief, 
who is tinkering with the device at the 
road’s northern California terminal. 
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still troublesome, with steel in the short- 
est supply. 

e Personnel--But on several facets of the 
situation, there was not such general 
agreement. About half of the states re- 
ported that one of their biggest prob- 
lems was to get adequate personnel— 
particularly trained engineers—for their 
highway departments. 

For instance, Arizona says that per- 
sonnel is plentiful on the construction 
end, but engineering talent is still at a 
premium. Arkansas reports that it’s hav- 
ing trouble attracting suitable personnel 
because the pay isn’t high enough. The 
legislature “is expected to raise salaries 
to levels more competitive with other 
states for the same work.” 

Illinois reports enough skilled labor- 
ers, but says it*has been unable to build 
up its engineering force to meet present 
needs. Kentucky is having trouble get- 
ting trained engineers because the state 
constitution sets a salary limit of $5,000 
a year. Past attempts to amend the con- 
stitution have failed; a new proposal 
comes up for a vote next November. 
Montana reports more personnel avail- 
able, but “there still exists a shortage of 
qualified engineers and technicians.” 

On the other hand, Nevada says 

“personnel is adequate.” From Missis- 
sippi: ‘Personnel is becoming more 
available.””, New Hampshire: “Personnel 
situation is bettering.” 
e Money Supply—Another point of dif 
ference: Some states report they are hav- 
ing trouble finding enough money to 
meet rising maintenance costs and still 
build new highways; in others (prin 
cipally those which have raised gasoline 
taxes), revenues are running ahead of the 
road departments’ spending plans. 

This situation is not so prevalent now 
as it was a year or two ago. At that 
time, many states were unable to use 
all of the available funds because of 
labor and material shortages. Some high- 
way experts argued that there was no 
sense in boosting tax rates until those 
shortages were overcome. But in most 
states, proponents of building up a cash 
reserve for highway spending won out. 
¢ Complaint—Many highway users have 
attacked the general feeling that the 
only way to remedy traffic congestion 
and repair bad roads is to hit the motor 
ist for more money—through higher gas 
taxes, higher registration fees, toll roads, 
and the like. Arthur C. Butler, director 
of the National Highway Users’ Confer- 
ence, puts it this way: 

“Raising the tax rate will not auto- 
matically raise the competence of high- 
way planning, or even assure that any 
planning will be done. Neither will it 
eliminate fiscal and administrative errors 
which have diverted billions of dollars 
of highway money to other purposes.” 

Butler says that, even where a tax 
rate remains unchanged for many years, 
revenues for roads can increase a lot. He 
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For long life construction build with 


CONCRETE 


In its centennial celebration, the Chicago and North Western Rail- 
way placed 500 photos depicting the story of American railroading 
in a two-ton concrete time capsule and buried it on the site of Chicago’s 
first railway depot. This time capsule will be opened in the year 2048 
to commemorate the railroad’s second century of service. 


Whatever and wherever you build—underground time capsules, 
subways or sewers; seawalls or piles, piers or bridges, pavements, 
houses, schools, factories, office or farm buildings—concrete gives 
you durable construction. Thoroughly tested principles for making 
quality concrete are so simple that architects, engineers and contrac- 
tors can design and build concrete structures to give long years of 
service under any conditions of exposure. 


Moderate in first cost, concrete requires little or no maintenance 
expense and its unusual durability gives it long life. That makes it 
low-annval-cost construction. So if you would build to last, choose 


concrete. It is durable, firesafe and economical. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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concrete .. . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Mail coupon for FREE forms now 


coupon below 


Clip and mail the coupon and we'll send you, free,a 
good supply of our forms—“‘Payroll Tax Liability Accrual 
Summary’ and the‘“Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
Summary.” 

You may have as many of these forms as you need. 
You can use them either as work sheets when making 
up tax and insurance returns from scratch, or leave them 
with your bookkeeper to work up— posting from each 
week’s payroll summary as he or she goes along. 

With the Payroll Tax Accrual forms, you can pre- 
pare and prove payroll tax figures more quickly, easily, 
accurately...with the Workmen’s Compensation form, 
you spare yourself a lot of tiresome detail while saving 
yourself premium money. 

These forms are sent gratis; when asking for them 
you don’t obligate yourself in any way. Mail the handy 


coupon now! 





THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. COMPANY, INC. 


free copies of your “Payroll Tax 
free copies of the 


Please send me 
Liability Accrual Summary” and 
“Workmen's Compensation Insurance Summary” forms. 
No obligation to me. 


City * Zone er eee 


BW-4-23-49 
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Todd : 
ROCHESTER e NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





cites the case of Alabama: It has had 
the same gasoline tax rate since 1932, 
but proceeds of that tax have increased 
from $7.3-million in 1932 to $27.7-mil 
lion in 1948. This natural growth in 
revenues, he says, is too often overlooked 
by those who would just raise the tax 
rate. 

e New Toll Road—But in New Jersey 
last week, Butler’s pleas fell on deaf ears. 
Gov. A. E. Driscoll signed into law a 
bill authorizing construction of New 
Jersey’s first state toll road. 

The bill vests in a new State ‘Turn- 
pike Authority power to build the road 
over a 130-mile route from Alpine, near 
the New York State line, to Penns Neck 
‘Township, Salem County, at the Dela 
ware River line. Construction of the 
necessary feeder roads was also author- 
ized at the same time. 

The new road will connect with Dela- 

ware’s proposed du Pont Bridge, sched 
uled for completion by 1951. Tolls will 
be set high enough to pay off the bonds 
and insure adequate maintenance. 
e Budgets Higher—In alinost every state, 
construction budgets are higher in 1949 
than they were in 1948. They range 
from a low of $4.3-million in Nevada to 
New York’s $166-million. 

Several states report that they will 
concentrate on one phase or another of 
highway construction. Minnesota, for 
instance, will pay a lot of attention to 
bridge-building. Reason: Steel and ce- 
ment shortages have forced the state to 
“stockpile” its bridge program in the 
past few years. Illinois will emphasize 
three things: (1) rebuilding of primary 
roads; (2) new superhighways into Chi- 
cago; and (3) secondary roads. 

Deterioration of secondary roads, 

which farmers use to bring their produce 
to market, is bothering many state high 
way departments. Of the 3-million 
miles of rural roads on the country, half 
are unsurfaced. And $17,000 mi. are 
entirely unimproved. Several states, such 
as Iowa and Arkansas, have long-range 
plans in the works for an all-weather sys- 
tem of farm-to-market roads. 
e Rubber Roads—A new type of high- 
way will be tested within the next 45 
days by state highway departments in 
Texas, Virginia, and Ohio. The experi- 
mental stretches will use between 4 ton 
and one ton of powdered rubber for 
each mile of road, in combination with 
bitumen, the binding agent used in reg- 
ular asphalt roads. 

Warren S. Lockwood, director of the 
Rubber Development Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C., said that incorporation of 
rubber in the bituminous binding mate 
tial yields a superior road surface that 
has been used in Europe and in the 
tropics for some time. 

Rubber required for the test sections 
is being supplied to the three state high- 
way departments by the Dutch Rubber 
Foundation in Delft, Holland. 
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Maybe you have beer 
come to expect a high write-off for spoilage 


your President 








nning antiquated machines so long that 


as a normaproduction cost. But the “book savings” from operating 
amortized automatic bar machines can be quickly eaten up by 


L—“the excessive costs of production rejects. 
Perhaps a simple reminder—a few case histories on the experi- 
ences of some of our customers—will demonstrate to your top 
executives how the new Acme-Gridley Automatics can “up” your 


production profit. 


We would be glad to send you more of these actual performance 
records, if you like—or prepare a specific machine recommenda- 


tion to fit your individual needs. 


CUT THIS OUT FOR USE WHEN YOUR PRESIDENT WANTS PROOF 


AN ACME-GRIDLEY CERTIFIED CASE STUDY 


THIS IS WHAT HAPPENED: 


MACHINE—2” RB-6 Spindle Acme-Gridley Bar 
Automatic 

PART TURNED—Sewing Machine Shuttle Blank 

MATERIAL—SAE 1112 Bar Stock 

OPERATIONS—20, including pick-off and shaving back 
radius 

TOTAL TIME PER PIECE—-23 Seconds 

TOLERANCE—.002” between stem and inside wall 


AND HERE’S ONE IMPORTANT REASON: 
ACME-GRIDLEY SPINDLE CARRIER, designed 


with bearing surface- two-thirds the length of head- 
stock housing. A heavy bearing in the gear box section 
and the guide-arm, both supporting the stem end, 
provide a three-point bearing for the carrier system. 
This rigid support is a basic reason for sustained 
accuracy under heavy duty service. Carrier and stem 
are concentrically ground, by an exclusive National 


Acme process, at one setting—to give basic positive 
alignment, for greater machining accuracy. The forged 
end tool slide is mounted around this hardened 
stem. Permanent alignment of the tools with the work 
is one of many important reasons for the precision, 


and long life of Acme-Gridley Automatics. 


speed 


ACME-GRIDLEY BAR 
and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 
built in 4, 6 and 8 spindle 
styles, maintain accuracy at 
the highest spindle speeds 
and fastest feeds modern 
cutting tools can withstand. 




















More Capacity 


Increases passenger carrying capacity 
during down peak periods up to 30% 
and during up peak periods as much 
as 20% ! Big savings for you! 


® 


Reduced Waiting Time 

Tests show that Selectomatic drastic- 
ally reduces waiting time particularly 
at lower floors on down peak. Building 
efficiency for you! 


No guesswork 


Automatically adjusts service to meet 
ever-shifting traffic concentrations un- 
der up peak, off peak and down peak. 
Better public relations for you! 














CAN GIVE ANY pee eee 
ELEVATOR BANK™ 
MORE PASSENGER CAPACITY © 


Simplicity 


Unmatched by any other system—only 


three push button settings throughout 
the day. Satisfied tenants for you! 





Westinghouse 


* 


Reliability Send for booklet 
B-3597 — 
“‘Selectomatic 
Makes Elevators 
Work As A Team,” 


Both mechanical and electrical — 
achieved through latest proved West- 
inghouse developments. Savings and 
satisfaction for you! 





AY 


Pioneers and Leaders 
in INDUSTRIAL 


DUST CONTROL 





Iwo Seatrain ships load freight cars at Seatrain’s Edgewater (N. J.) terminal, across the river 
from uptown Manhattan. Terminal connects with N. Y., Susquehanna & Western R.R. 


The Filter shown here ‘filters silica dust out 
of 15,000 cu. ft. of air per minute from 
casting cleaning operations in a foundry. 


SLY FILTERS SAVE SPACE 
... GET ALL THE DUST 


Sly flat bag Filters require only 
slightly more than half the floor 
area otherwise needed for a 
given capacity. 


Each bag has greater cloth area 
which means fewer bags and 
correspondingly fewer mechanical 


ports. Crane lifts car from dock on a detachable 4 Freight car is lowered into the ship. 


In addition to these important fea- cradle, brings it over ship’s side 
tures, Sly Dust Filters cost less to 
operate and maintain. One of the 
most important savings results from 


The crane can load 20 cars an hour 


the unique Shaker Mechanism which 
keeps the bags at top efficiency. 


It will poy you to look 
into the many fea- 
tures of Sly Dust 
Filters before you 
buy. Ask for Bulle- 
tin 98 —a helpful 
24-page booklet 
on the advantages 
of dust control. 


A complete line including “Unit” and 
Economy” Filters for smailer operations. 


THE W. W. SLY MANUFACTURING CO. 
4749 Train Avenve ¢ Cleveland 2, Ohio 


New York * Chicago St. Lovis « Philadeiphia 
Detroits Minneapolise Birminghame Cincinnati P a Z 
Los Angeles « Rochester « Toronto Once in position, car is clamped down 7 After lower decks are full, cradles are | 


eet A tight. Seatrains are safe in bad weather 


lowered into top-deck notches (arrows) 
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“Seatrain Texas,” at the Edgewater terminal, is moored under the crane which lifts cars 
from dock and stows them aboard. Foremast is lowered so the ship can go under crane 


Freight Cars at a Time 


2 





8 


il 
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+ 





Car is drawn into place along the rails on one of the ship’s four decks by a cable attached 
to a stationary steam engine. Stevedores are used only to help secure cars to the decks 











Empty cradle returns to dock for another 
car (TURN TO PAGE 54 


Cradle is in position, and stevedores fol- 9 
low a car being rolled onto top deck 
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Costing 
You “bo Much 











Unless you have accurate, current 
facts and figures, sales costs may 
get out of line .. . before you realize 
it! You need the whole cost picture 
at your fingertips: advertising, 
sales promotion, travel, entertain- 
ment, Communication and time. 


NATIONAL WILL HELP YOUR 
STAFF HELP YOU 


Features in record-keeping forms 
have been created by National to 
increase accuracy and speed. To 
make your record-keeping as mod- 
ern as your production line 
use National’s Unit Accounting 
Systems which include: 


@ Eye-Ease* paper — combats eye- 
strain in all record-keeping. 


@Related records grouped to- 
gether — speeds up posting and 
reference. 


@ Special aids for quick, accurate 
summaries. 


Ask your office manager to call your 
stationer or write direct for our new 
Records Catalog. $1.00 a copy. 


“Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


National Blank Book 


COMPANY 
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WABASH 
Sal e8 neti 












Logical 
| way to SHIP 
| YOUR FREIGHT 


Yes, to speed your freight, ship via 
| Wabash. Direct-line East-West 
' service between Buffalo and Kan- 
sas City; equally direct service be- 
tween North and South. To get the 
details, just phone the Wabash 
representative nearest you. Or 
' write: P. A. Spiegelberg, Freight | 
Traffic Manager, Wabash Railroad, __, 
| St. Louis, Missouri. L 


Logical place 
cette 
to locate 


YOUR PLANT =a 7 


The Wabash has helped industries 
of almost every type with their lo- 
cation problems, and the Wabash 
Industrial Department can help you 
: choose plant sites in the Wabash 






| Profit Zone”... where you'll en- 
. joy efficient Wabash service. For 
i = pertinent data on available sites, 


just write in confidence to: H. H. 
. McIntyre, General Industrial 
i Agent, Wabash Railroad, St. Louis, 
| Missouri. 
| 





WABASH RAILROAD 


SEATRAIN (continued from page 53) 











Tug pushes a Seatrain ship from its dock out into the Hudson River. It will arrive < 
10 its Belle Chasse (La.) terminal in about five davs, after a short stop at Havana 








11 The ship moves up the Mississippi toward its Belle Chasse terminal, near New Orleans. 
Its cars will be unloaded onto the tracks of the Missouri Pacific R.R. to finish their trip 














A freight car of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. comes over the side at Belle 
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12 Chasse. Cars can go direct from shipper to consignee without ever being unloaded 
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Squabble Ends 


Seatrain Lines makes its 
peace with group of regular ship 
operators, after long-drawn-out 
battle over rates. 


It’s beginning to look as if Seatrain 
Lines, Inc., and the South Atlantic & 
Gulf-Havana Steamship Conference 
have really buried the hatchet. If that’s 
true, it ends a turbulent chapter in the 
U.S. shipping business. 

e Conferences—Ihe conference is a 
group of steamship lines operating be- 
tween Havana and ports on the South 
Atlantic Gulf coasts. Its main function 
is to set rates and regulations—exempt 
by law from antitrust action. (The 
North Atlantic-Havana Conference does 
the same for lines operating between 
Havana and North Atlantic ports.) 

e Loaded Cars—Seatrain operates a fleet 
of five ships, each of which can carry 
100 loaded freight cars (pictures). The 
ships run between New York, Havana, 
New Orleans, and ‘Texas City. 

Seatrain claims its service is faster— 

and cheaper, for many commodities— 
than all-rail shipment. For instance, the 
New York-New Orleans trip takes only 
five days—with a stop at Havana. The 
company also says it can send ears both 
faster and cheaper than conventional 
rail-water-rail transport. Reason: Almost 
all stevedoring is eliminated at both 
rts. 
e 20 Years Old—The first Seatrain ship 
sailed from New Orleans for Havana in 
1929. Three years later, the company 
got a terminal in New York harbor. ‘The 
terminal at Texas City was built in 
1939. 

At first, the railroads didn’t want to let 
Seatrain use their cars to compete with 
them for traffic between New York and 
the Gulf Coast. But the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ordered such an 
interchange; and the Supreme Court 
upheld the crder (BW—Feb.3'45,p36). 

The Seatrains were all taken over by 

the Army Transport Service during the 
war, and proved very useful. In 1942, 
for instance, “‘Seatrain Texas” rushed 
tanks to Montgomery in North Africa 
at the crucial time. 
e First Split—At first, Seatrain was a 
member of both conferences. But in 
1947, it pulled out. Its reason: certain 
Cuban regulations which, it felt, would 
keep it from observing all of the con- 
ference rules. 

The breakup was all on a friendly 
basis, however. Seatrain said it would 
continue to abide by all the conference 
rules that it could. Specifically, it agreed 
it would do nothing to disturb existing 
rate relationships. 

The conferences, in turn, agreed to 
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the little things add up BIG 





Fort Wayne maintains its eminence in container 

making not only through big manufacturing volume, sound 
financial position, widespread operations, productive 
modern plants and mills... but through strict attention to the little 
things. Fort Wayne quality control goes right down to 
detail...the adhesives that build container strength, 

the precision scoring and folding, the accurate slitting, 
taping, stitching, the printing that displays 

a shipper’s name for all to see. There are many, 

many more; but these are some of the details that put 
performance in a Fort Wayne corrugated container 

..the little things that add up big 


in Fort Wayne leadership. 


CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXES 


GATED PAPER PRODUCTS 


j yee : CoRRUGATED PAPER COMPANY 


General Offices: 
Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


Plante: 


FABRICATION RATING 


Rochester, New York 120 

Chicago, Illinois : 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 110 = a oes oe 
Hartford City, Indtana 


Wt: 


\ 
100, oan Hee eet a : 
Vincennes, Indiana : 


Ailiate: 90 iG 8 aaa we Fe 
Southern Paperboard wil 4 eS AR © 7 | “) é 
Corporation 8 test BE oe ity 
Port Wentworth, Georgia 
Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Ill + Detroit, Mich. + Buffalo, N. Y. + Jamestown, N. Y. + New York, N.Y. 
Rochester, N. Y * Syracuse, N. Y. * Cincinnati, Ohio» Cleveland, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio + Lima, Ohio » Newark, Ohio + Indianapolis, Ind. 
Muncie, Ind + Pittsburgh, Penna + York, Penna. 
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Recover Valuable Products- 


Remove Nuisance-Causing 


Impurities 
with 





KOPPERS-ELEX 


ELECTROSTATIC PRECIPITATORS 


K oppers-ELex electrostatic precipi- 
tators recover most of the materials (in 
amounts approaching 100%) usually 
passed to the atmosphere ... materials 
that may be re-used in your operations, 
or sold at a profit. There are special 
Koppers-Elex precipitators designed to 
recover maximum quantities of dry dusts, 
tar and allied products, soda ash and 
salt cake from industrial gases. 

You can remove fly ash and other nui- 
sance-causing impurities fo any degree 
you specify, thus meeting legal require- 
ments and improving your public rela- 


tions within the community. For future 
and present requirements, specify Kop- 
pers-Elex elecirostatic precipitators. 

Koppers-Elex is the only precipitator 
designed, engineered, built, installed 
and completely guaranteed by one com- 
pany ... the Koppers Company, which 
has behind it 111 years of reputation- 
building integrity. For complete infor- 
mation on Koppers-Elex precipitators 
for your removal or recovery needs, 
write today to: Koppers Co., Inc., 
Koppers-Elex Precipitator Dept., 214 
Scott Street, Baltimore 3, Md. 


FIRST i INDUSTRIAL GAS CLEANING EQUIPMENT 
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let shippers who had exclusive contracts 
with them continue to ship via Seatrain 
without penalty. (Ordinarily, confe1 
ences charge such shippers higher rates 
when they don’t use conference lines 
exclusively.) 

e Blowup—Things went along fine for a 
while. Then the South Atlantic & Gulf 
conference decided to end Seatrain’s 
privilege. Seatrain immediately _ hit 
back: It slashed rates between New Or 
leans and Havana by up to 50%. 

A few days latér one of the confer 
ence members—West India Fruit & 
Steamship Co.—filed a complaint against 
Seatrain with the Maritime Commis 
sion. West India operates a freight-car 
ferry between Havana and West Palm 
Beach, Fla. It doesn’t load its ships by 
crane, as Seatrain does; instead, it 
switches the cars onto a single deck, in 
the same way that automebiles drive 
onto a ferry. It operates three of these 
ferries; each can carry about 26 cars. 

West India alleged: (1) that Sea 

train’s rate cuts violated various sections 
of the 1916 shipping act; (2) that Sea 
train was a “fighting ship” (in othe 
words, that it was starting a rate war); 
and (3) that its new rates were unjustly 
discriminatory. 
e Court Action—The Maritime Com 
mission can’t suspend rates in foreign 
trade. So West India’s counsel, joined 
by the Commission’s counsel, got a re 
straining injunction from the New York 
Federal court. That stopped Seatrain 
from keeping its new rates in effect 
until the whole issue was decided by 
the court. 

At the same time that West India got 

its injunction against Seatrain, how 
ever, Seatrain got a cross-injunction 
against the South Atlantic-Gulf con 
ference. This one stopped the con 
ference from taking away Seatrain’s priv 
ileged position with conference shop 
NETS. 
e Others Affected—During all this liti- 
gation, one thing became clear: Sea 
train and its rates affected a lot of peo 
ple other than the ship operators. For 
example, New York, Baltimore, and 
Gulf port interests got into the court 
battle. So did the railroads serving West 
Palm Beach. 

Reason: If Seatrain could keep its 
low rate from New Orleans to Havana, 
it would change the plans of midwestern 
U.S. firms who shipped to Cuba 
through North Atlantic ports or 
through West Palm Beach. ‘They would 
ship through New Orleans, instead. Fur- 
ther, some northeastern companies 
couldn’t compete for Cuban markets 
with midwestern firms, which could take 
advantage of the lower rate from New 
Orleans. 

e Peaceful Front—These northeastern 
companies would have liked to see Sea 
train cut its rates from New York to 
Havana, as it had from New Orleans to 
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EASIER ON THE EYES! 
EASIER TO THE TOUCH! 


GRAY MAG 
QYAL 





At first glance, you know that here is something new 
and really different in typewriters. 

Now, get closer. You'll see that the new gray tone, so 
soft and light-absorbing, banishes all glare. 

Now rest your fingers on the new revolutionary key- 
board! Feel how each key is shaped to the contour of the 
finger tips. How right! How natural! And what comfort! 

Look over the list of new, improved features and 
you'll agree that never has there been such a typewriter 
as the new Gray Magic Royal. It’s the newest, grandest 
of all office typewriters. 





Brand-new look! Brand-new touch! And these grand new features! 


Finger-Flow Keys — designed to cradle the finger tips, the more inky fingers with this great Royal feature. 
Finger-Flow Keyboard gives greater clearance between 
rows of keys. And the touch that has made Royal the 
2'4 to 1 favorite among typists is even lighter, faster— 


““Magic’’ Margin—Most magic Royal feature of all, 
“Magic” Margin sets the margin where it’s wanted, at 
the flick of the finger. Just position the carriage, flick the 
lever and it’s all set. No reaching from carriage to key- 
Removable Cylinder—another bit of Gray Magic— board and back—no fumbling with margin stops. 
another new Royal improvement. Single-handed, with zs . 

the thumb and finger of the right hand, the cylinder can Price Not Raised 

be removed to clean or change. A simple press and lift 
motion and it’s out. No tool kits! No mechanics! 


now, more than ever, the operator’s dream touch! 


When you check on the price of the new Gray Magic, 
you'll be pleasantly surprised. For in spite of all its 
new, advanced features, you pay no more for the Gray 


Clean Change Ribbon—This Royal exclusive permits Magic Royal than for an ordinary typewriter. 

swift, clean ribbon changing. The specially designed Call a Royal representative today! Meet the magic 
spool lets you slip the ribbon loop on without even of the new easy-writing Royal in your own office. See 
removing the empty spool from its hub. No fuss—no how it means happier typists . . . better, faster work. 


The 0A0 


— 


AY MAGIC ROVAL 
Made By The World’s Largest Manufacturer Of Typewriters 


“Magic” is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 











They fouttd tide TREASORE 
WLITILE Ti BOKES / 


When the company put in a postage 
meter, all departments were asked to turn in 
their stocks of postage stamps. Although the 
firm isn’t very large, the office ma nager was 
dumbfounded—and so was every body else! 
—to find $462.32 in stamps scattered around 
in desk drawers and stamp boxes 

Have you any idea how much company 
postage is unaccounted for in your offices... 
in loose adhesive stamps that can be lost, 
damaged or misused? A casual check might 
convince you of the economy, as well as 
efficiency, of a postage meter 

With a postage meter, you buy postage 
by having the meter set by the postoffice for 
and your postage 


any amount you want 
is absolutely safe, cannot be lost, pilfered or 
misused is automatically accounted for, 
recorded in visible registers. 

Printing postage, as you need it, in any 
amount needed, for any kind of mail . . . is 


Tae galing 


© astace Meter 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 1488 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of the postage meter largest makers of mailing machines 


«.. Offices in 93 cities in U. S. and Canada, 
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far more satisfactory —than stocking and 
sticking stamps, and manual mailing! 

The meter prints postage directly on the 
envelope, the exact postage needed... prints 
a dated postmark plus an optional small 
advertisement, and 
seals the envelope 
flap—all at the same 
time. And the meter 
prints on gummed 
postage tape for parcel post... 

Metered mail is already cancelled and 
postmarked, requires less handling in the post 
office, often makes earlier trains and planes. 

And whether you send out ten letters a 
day, or a thousand . . . find out now what a 
postage meter can do in your office by 
calling the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office, or write for illustrated 
booklet, “So You Have No 
Mailing Problems?” 










Havana. If Seatrain had done so, they 
would quickly have moved to its de- 
fense, instead of appearing against it in 
the court proceedings. 

But Seatrain had no quarrel with the 

North Atlantic-Havana conference. So 
its rates from New York stayed put. 
e Claims and Counterclaims—Scatrain 
said it had lowered its rates from New 
Orleans because it could well afford to. 
It said all the other lines running from 
New Orleans were also doing very well, 
and tried to prove this. But the com 
pany didn’t make its own financial fig- 
ures public. 

Meanwhile, the other lines were out 

to prove that Seatrain was trying to 
drive them out of business. ‘They said 
they weren’t making all the money Sea- 
train said they were. 
e The End?—Finally, both sides called 
off the rate battle early this year. They 
agreed to work toward a satisfactory 
long-term settlement. It looks as_ if 
they've just about reached one, too 

Both injunctions have been dropped 
And relations are on just about the 
same amicable basis as they were before 
the whole squabble began. 
® Cuban Trouble—Meanwhile, Seatrain 
is trving to do something about the 
Cuban regulations which caused the 
original breakup with the conference 
It has asked the Maritime Commission 
to try to get the Cubans to relax regu 
lations which require that all Lc. 
freight be unloaded at the dock for cus 
toms inspection. This wipes out much 
of the cost saving of the service. 

















Rail Fair on Again 


The Indian village will again be part of the 
National Railroad Fair (BW—Jul.31°48,p22) 
when it reopens in Chicago on June 25. 
Here workmen put a porch roof on one of 
the buildings. The exhibit traces the his- 
tory of 100 years of U.S. railroading. 
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The ate ta Youd. . use it 


WHILE YOUR GOODS 
MOVE THIS FAR 
BY FAST SURFACE CARRIER 


THEY MOVE 
THIS FAR 
BY AIR! 





to broaden your markets 


Are you planning your sales for 1949? Do 
you want to widen your horizons? Reach out 
into new territories? Open up new markets? 


You can — with air deliveries. 


Ship by air, and you can compete any- 
where. You save precious hours on short-haul 
shipments, whole days and even weeks on 
long-haul and overseas deliveries! This use 
of the air is one of the greatest new business- 


UNITED AIRCRAFT 
Coyoraiion 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of 
PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES * CHANCE VOUGHT AIRPLANES 
HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS *& SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 





Air power is peace power, and the airlines are an important factor in 
American air power. United Aircraft supplies high-performance aviation 
equipment to every leading airline as well as to all our Armed Services. 





building developments of the post-war era. It’s 
growing fast as more and more businessmen 
discover its amazing versatility and surprising 
economy. Already three million ton-miles of 
air freight are moving every week. 

The nearest airline representative will gladly 
give you details and show you which of the 
four great services — air freight, air express, 
air mail, or air parcel post — can best help 
you do the job. 
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This... for you! 


ou are sure your lifting problem 
Y is different—difficult—tough 
from every angle of installation, work- 
ing conditions, and perhaps clock- 
round capacity loads. 

Perhaps lifting is the keynote—the 
bottle-neck of production for you. 

Install a ‘Load-Lifter’ with abso- 
lute confidence that it will do the job 
efficiently and at the lowest cost for 
lifting and maintenance. 

Safety for load and man is certain. 
Special features, not found in their 
entirety in any other hoist, assure 
you of amazing endurance. 

Enclosed ball-bearing motor, one- 
point lubrication (oil one place about 
every six months) safety upper stops 
and lower blocks . . . and so many 
others. 

Give us your lifting problem! Our 
engineers, and the ‘Load-Lifter’ (or 
some combination) will solve them 
and provide the utmost economy in 
price, low cost lifting and complete 
satisfaction in service rendered. 


“Load Lifter’ Electric Hoists are built with lift 
ng capacities of ¢§ to 40,000 lbs. in all combi- 
i ndustrial needs. They are 





most every working condition 
within their cay . Send for Catalog No. 21¢ 


mm ‘LOAD LI FTER 
IM Hoists 


eaten axe ELL & MOORE, INC. 
EGON, MICHIGAN 

nes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘lood Lifter’ 

ies. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Safety ond Relief Valves and 
dustrial Instruments, 


MANNING 











British Jets Lead the Race 


With long-haul Comet now in production, Britons challenge 
U. S. air-transport supremacy. Americans stand a chance—if they can 
get short-haul jets off the boards this year. Big hurdle: money. 


The British and American race for 

the jet-transport market is heading for a 
showdown this year. 
e In the Lead—The British now have a 
comfortable lead. ‘I'wo of their experi- 
mental jet transports are already flying, 
and a third production model is well 
into construction. 

U.S. aircraft manufacturers haven’t 

been able to get their aide aad de- 
signs off the drawing boards. Unless they 
begin building before the year’s end, the 
British dream of recapturing the world’s 
air-transport markets in the early 1950's 
may well come true. 
e Different Roads—Manufacturers in the 
two countries are moving down separate 
lanes in jet-transport development. The 
British are pinning their hopes on the 
De Havilland Comet. It’s a swept-wing, 
four-jet transport designed to make the 
London-New York crossing nonstop in 
six hours. This 30-to-40-passenger plane 
is aimed at the blue-ribbon, long-haul, 
luxury routes 

British Overseas Airways Corp. has 
16 Comets on order. It plans to have 
them in service on the North Atlantic 
and African runs in 1952. De Havilland 








salesmen are also promising Comet de 
liveries to South American customers 
that same year. lo speed the Comet 
into service, De Havilland will skip the 
prototype; it has rushed straight into 
production. 

e U.S. Tack—In 9 to the long 
haul Comet, top U.S. transport manu 
facturers, Lockheed ‘and Douglas, arc 
trying to sell U.S. airlines this idea: a 
short-haul, twin-jet transport, cruismg at 
400 m.p.h. for fast interurban  servicc 
over +00-700-mi. hops. U.S. engineers 
are leery of the high fares that may be 
required ‘for break-even operations with 
jet. 

By using a twin-jet on short hauls, 
manufacturers in this country believe 
they will give the airlines a money-maker 
rather than a loss-leader. They hope to 
keep on selling economically cruising, 
piston-powered transports for long-haul 
service. Only dissenter is Boeing; it has 
developed a four-jet transport design 
from its Stratojet bomber (transconti 
nental flight in 3 hrs. 46 min.). ‘This 
plane is roughly comparable to the Brit 
ish Comet. 

U.S. airlines are interested in the 





Limestone Takes Aerial Trip From Quarry 


Northwestern Portland Cement Co. needed 
a new limestone supply. It found enough to 
last a century only 24 mi. away from its 
Grotto (Wash.) plant in the foothills of the 
Cascades. But the deposit was 3,100 ft. 
straight up, on an almost inaccessible ridge. 
So the company has strung an aerial tram- 
way in two stages, linked up by a reloading 


bunker left. Each drops about 1,100 ft.; a 
conveyor system takes over for the final lap. 
Buckets (with a capacity of five tons) ride 
on two sets of twin cables. The loaded 
buckets, descending on one set, counter- 
balance the empties going up on the other 
—and also generate electricity used at the 
cement plant. The trip takes 21 min. in all. 
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short-haul jet transport. At least one 
(United) has postponed buying new 
short-haul equipment till it sees what 
gives in the jet field. 
e Money Wanted—Why haven't the 
U.S. jet-transport designs come off the 
drawing board and onto the airways? 
Ihe answer is money—or lack of it. All 
U.S. manufacturers who ventured into 
the postwar commercial-airliner market 
lost millions on the try. ‘They aren't 
keen about making the plunge into the 
jet-transport field with their own 
money. Cost of developing a jet air 
liner is estimated at around $65-million 
lo get around this, the U.S. govern 
ment organized a group to study the 
need for government financing of new 
transport-prototype development. Sen 
Edwin Johnson (D., Colo.), chairman of 
the Interstate & Foreign Commerce 
Committee, introduced legislation to 
put government financing behind _air- 
liner prototype development. 
But the prototype group upset the 
ipplecart. It recommended a long-haul 
trans-Atlantic jet transport along British 
lines. U.S. manufacturers have now 
soured on the idea of building according 
to government specifications and have 
backed down from the Johnson bill 
@ Outlook—Unless something — breaks 
the financing bottleneck within the next 
six months, U.S. transport manufactur 
ers stand little chance of overcoming the 
British lead. What thev face is the loss 
of their present unchallenged suprem 
he international airliner market 


RAILROAD HITS BACK 


Airlines that offer ‘‘aircoach”’ service 
have aimed their advertising arrows 
squarely at the railroads. And the barbs 
seem to have struck the mark 

Ihe Great Northern Ry. has just 
taken advertising space in newspapers 
in Minneapolis, St. Paul, Spokane, and 
Seattle. Purpose: to throw a little cold 
water on the aircoach idea 

litle of the ad is ““No Seats im the 


Baggage Car.” “One airline’s official 
tariff circular,” the ad explains, “states 
that passengers will ride with cargo on 


‘coach’ planes.” 

Tlic ad goes on to point out that rail 
coach travel is still cheaper than aircoach 
travel. And it emphasizes “the differ 
ence between a de luxe coach seat on the 
streamlined Empire Builder and_ the 


Oriental Limited [two Great Northern 
trains! and a collapsible seat in a pas 
enger-cargo plane.” The railroad also 
presents the comparison between first 
lass fares: A first-class seat in a plane, 
says, costs more than first-class rail 

i ncluding a lower berth 
It is the intent of this statement,” 
t id concludes, “to tell the traveling 
ic the truth about air fares—that 


they are not now and never have been 
ywer than railway fares.” 
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brown and black and will be available 
in red, blue, yellow and green. 






























PLASKON 


makes possible a new approach SERVICE 
The many features of Plaskon* Alkyd 
to high-speed Molding Compound may effect unusual 


demonstration run in your, or your 
molder’s, plant. Write or call us today. 


@feg. U. 3. Pat. OF. 


PLASKON DIVISION 
+Owens+Ford Glass Co. 
2119 Sylvan Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio 








STAMPINGS 


and MUCH more 
at | 
Nyesteck’ 
Plus values ... specialized 
metal-working knowledge... 


outstanding facilities . . . check 
them: 


[_] Sixty-six years of expe- 
rience in metal crafts- 
manship. 


[] Engineering talent that 
anticipates “bugs” before 
production starts. 


[] Reliable raw material 
sources (including our 
own cold rolled steel mill) 
permit definite schedul- 
ing of your orders. 


[] Complete and versatile 
equipment...no sched- 
ule interruptions. 


CL] Delivery of precision 
stamped metal parts 
WHEN you want them. 


4) 
WORCESTER 


yeast STEEL CO. 
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904 BARBER AVE. 
WORCESTER 6, MASS. 
* 


Alloy Steels and other 
Metals Cold Fashioned 
Since 1883 


You gain many benefits at 
Presteel ... this complete service 
organization works with you as- 
an integral part of your plant 

. its facilities warrant your 
investigation. 


Representatives in principal cities. 








PRODUCTION 














ROCKCRUSHERS, large and small, are helping the company keep on even keel 


B.I.W. Takes New Plunge 


Famous New England shipbuilding firm finds rockcrushers 


a paying sideline to smooth out bumps in production schedule. At 
year-end, unfilled orders were over $1-million; bigger market seen. 


Shipbuilding has higher crests and 
decper troughs than most businesses: A 
shipyard can get in a tough financial 
spot between orders 

One way out is to diversify. But di 
versification isn’t an answer unless (1) 
the proposed product fits snugly into ex- 
isting plant and machinery, and (2) 
company engineers can handle the new 
production problems. 

e Right Answer—Bath Iron Works 
Corp., Bath, Me., had the same ups and 
downs other shipbuilders face. But it 


now thinks it has found the right kind 
of diversification to make smooth going 
Onc attempt—making vending machines 

flopped. ‘The machines cost too much 
to make, were too hard to sell. So Bath 
looked around for other possible prod 
ucts, thought even of textile machines 
Finally it settled for rockcrushers. ‘That 
gamble is paving off 

In February, 1947, Bath bought all 
outstanding stock of the Pennsylvania 
Crusher Co., along with various patents 
Pennsylvania Crusher had no manufac 
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turing facilities of its own; it depended 
on subcontractors. Bath set up the Bath 
Iron Works Mfg. Co. to take over the 
complete job from engineering to sales. 

William Stark Newell, 71-year-old 

boss of Bath Iron Works, “engineered” 
the deal. He saw it as part and parcel of 
his basic philosophy of diversification: 
to buoy Bath Iron Works production 
through other manufacturing in which 
shipbuilding facilities and techniques 
would stand in good stead. 
e Expanded Plant—The end of the war 
brought an abrupt and drastic drop in 
demand for B.I.W. ships—mainly com- 
bat craft for the Navy. But it also 
brought a chance to expand the com- 
pany’s plant. Bath Iron Works bought 
from the government the facilities added 
to its plant during the war. 

This deal set up B.I.W. with two 
ways, two 25-ton revolving cranes, and 
a brick building that now houses its 
administrative offices. It also gave the 
company an important manufacturing 
layout in East Brunswick, just a few 
miles inland from Bath on U.S. Route 
1. B.I.W. had been renting the Fast 
Brunswick (or Harding) plant before it 
bought it out. It consists of a large fab- 
ricating plant, a mold loft, together with 
one of the largest galvanizing plants in 
New England, and a warehouse. 

Now B.I.W. had the setup. ‘The 

pressing postwar question was what to 
do with it. 
e Early Postwar Jobs—Shipbuilding, of 
course, didn’t halt completely. ‘There 
were still some jobs for the Navy. 
Among these was the work on the Ep- 
person and the Robert A. Owens (BW — 
Jan.11'47,p21). The Epperson, towed 
to Bath from Kearney, N. J., as an un- 
finished destroyer escort in 1947, was 
delivered last month as a fully fitted 
Hunter-Killer Escort (DDE 719). The 
Bath-built Owens is again in the water 
undergoing some sea changes that will 
make it a Hunter-Killer (DDK 827). 

A real boon for the shipworkers of 
Bath was an order from the French gov- 
ernment for 32 diesel-powered fishing 
trawlers (picture, page 62). The last of 
the trawlers sailed for France on Feb. 25. 
@ Uphill Work—Another early postwar 
job was an order from a West Coast 
firm for 51,000 anchors. Bath delivered 
the anchors, but production proved to 
be a tough problem—too many sizes. 

Meanwhile, B.I.W. was trying _ its 
hand at vending machines. It produced 
two types of soft-drink dispensers: one 
delivering the beverage in paper cups, 
the other in bottles. But it was no go. 
The vending-machine operation is now 
at a standstill. “It is unlikely,” the com- 
pany reports, “that another order for 
beverage vending machines will be ac- 
cepted.” 

e Success Story—But crushers are an- 
other story. 

B.I.W.’s report for 1948 says, “The 
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Typical 
Plastic Parts 
Molded on 
Stokes 
Completely 
Automatic 
Presses. 


ALERT management today seeks more economical production, 
lower inventory, greater flexibility and ever lower cost. 
Fully automatic plastics molding presses may well provide 
all of these important values... reduction in labor costs... 
economy in materials ...low and controlled inventory. 


One man attends 6 to 10 fully automatic molding presses 
---even the watchman can handle the night run. 


The press uses the precise amount of material needed for 
the part... there is no waste. Inv war is held toa minimum 
++. you mold as your market or pro 


uction demands, 


Authentic records of customers’ costs show that 
Stokes automatic presses provide a wide variety of 
parts at remarkably low cost... savings as high as 
75% ... machines with molds often pay for them- 
selves well within a year. ; 

Send your parts or blue-prints for free analysis 
of adaptability to automatic molding, 


F.J. Stokes Machine Co., 5956 Tabor Rd., Phila. 20., Pa,’ 


Stokes makes Semi-Automatic and Automatic Molding Presses, Plunger Presses, Closure 
Presses, Preforming Presses, Industrial Tabletting and Powder Metal Presses, 
Vacuum and Special Processing equipment, Water Stills and Special Machinery, 
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PLOWING - 


BACK 


Builds for the future! 





It’s a Wise Farmer (or Oil Company) 
who heeds this Truth! 


URING 1948, Socony-Vacuum 
D plowed back $201,000,000 into its 
business $68,000,000 more than 
the Company's net income for the year. 


This money is providing a contin- 
uous source of crude oil supply, new 
refining facilities, additional pipelines, 
tankers, new research facilities, ex- 
panded warehouses, storage plants, etc. 
And the American Publi u ll be nefit: 
--not only in increased supply of 

finest quality petroleum products to 

meet today’s unprecedented demand, 
growing new needs and uses for oil 


.. but also through employment, new 


The Sign the Nation Knows— 


Builds 


As the Nation Grows! 


jobs fer thousands of workers 


..and through helping to build a 
stronger Industry, increased oil 
potential for National Security! 


For a great part of America’s strength 
is the strength of her Industries—and 
none is more important than Petroleum. 


As the Nation builds for a contin- 
ually higher standard of living—for 
stability of employment—for peace 
and security—so must its industries 


build jor the future: 

Socony-Vacuum has planned and is 
carrying out just such a program—by 
“plowing back.” 
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8 
SOCONY-VACUUM 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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There is hardly a section of the 
country which does not have its 
quota of famous name trains roll- 
ing along on Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Journal Boxes. 

Typical of the Atlantic Coast Line 
fleet is The Champion running be- 
tween New York and Florida. 

Equipped with Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Journal Boxes, this train is 








Hyatt Journal 
Box cut away 
to show con- 
struction, 


notable for its smooth roller-riding 
and extra-comfort which pas- 
sengers enjoy. 

Many Hyatt boxes have traveled 
three million miles without a major 
repair. We invite railroad officials 
to ask for more facts about Hyatt 
Journal Boxes. Hyatt Bearings Di- 
vision, General Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey. 


BEARINGS 


¥ 33 Mage 23 








Pennsylvania Crusher Co.'s contribu- 
tion to the year’s consolidated profits 
was satisfactory, while the experiment 
in the manufacture of beverage vending 
machines has resulted in a small loss.” 

It didn’t take long to master the tech- 

niques of producing the Pennsylvania 
Crusher Co. line. B.I.W. executives say 
that costs were promptly brought dow 0 
to the point where they were ‘definitely 
competitive.” In fact, costs were out of 
line only when a particular type of ma- 
chine was being produced for the first 
time—never thereafter. 
e Benefits—Before long, an old trade 
name was reaping the benefits of mod- 
ern management. Production schedules 
were set so that deliveries were made on 
time. Selling was systematized and ad- 
vertising stepped up. 

As of Dec. 31, 1948, Bath Iron 
Works reported that unfilled orders for 
crushing machines and parts totaled 
$1,127,000. Alongside the company’s 
$68,989,000 in unfilled orders for ship 
construction, the crusher figure may not 
look so large. But it’s a very important 
set of digits for B.I.W. 
© Prospects—Moreover, B.I.W. manage 
ment men feel that they haven't yet 
tapped their full market potential so far 
as crushers are concerned. Crusher users 
are found in a wide segment of industry 
—mining companies, power companies, 
and processors of ores and other min- 
erals—so B.I.W. looks for a reasonably 
steady demand. The machines last a 
long time, but there is alwavs a need for 
replacement parts. The company has 
put a lot of effort into building up an 
efficient service with such parts. 

Besides, new uses open up as indus- 
tries expand or undergo changes. Build- 
ers of crushers already have an eagle eye 
focused on the Mesabi iron range. The 
free ore there, that which can _ be 
scooped up with power shovels, will be 
exhausted before many years (BW —May 
11’45,p19). The Mesabi will still be the 
nation’s great iron repository, but most 
of the ore will have to be extracted from 
taconite, a ferrous rock. 

There’s where crushers come in. It 

looks like the biggest reduction job in 
history. 
e Jaw-Crusher—Meanwhile, there are 
plenty of birds right at hand. B.I.W. is 
expanding its line of crushing machines. 
One thing that the Pennsylvania 
Crusher Co. list did not include was a 
jaw crusher. This unit—as its name im- 
plies—crunches rock or other material be- 
tween two surfaces that come together 
like jaws. 

B.I.W. looked into the matter, 
gleaned this tip: ““There’s no use mak- 
ing a jaw crusher unless you make one 
that can compete with the Kue-Ken’s. 
The Kue-Ken’s claim to fame rests on a 
design that provides “crushing without 
rubbing.” 

The upshot was that B.I.W. decided 
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to make the Kue-Ken instead of com- 
peting with it. It reached an agreement 
with Kue-Ken’s maker, Straub Mfg. Co., 
Oakland, Calif., last fall. By its terms, 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. acquired east- 
erm manufacturing and sales rights, not 
only for the jaw crusher but also for the 
Kue-Ken gyratory crusher. 

It all adds up to a plain fact: Bath 
Iron Works is now in the business of 
making crushers as well as ships. And 
Bath management is pretty keen about 
it. Patterns that are now being cut are 
expected to bring in new work next 
summer; advertising that is scheduled to 
break July 1 should help. 

e Ship Expansion—But Bath ships are 
still building. 

In his latest report, Newell observes, 
“Replacement of obsolete machinery 
continues to be a normal policy.” When 
work now in progress is completed, the 
Bath yard will have three ways on which 
500-ft. vessels can be constructed. ‘There 
will still be the four smaller ways, which 
can handle destroyers of the size built 
up to now. 

Whether the yard eventually settles 
for five ways for larger vessels, or for 
eight ways ‘for smaller vessels, will de- 
pend on the trend in size-specifications 
that naval construction takes in the 
years ahead. 

The Bath name means destroyers to 
most people. But B.I.W. will build 
just about anything that floats—so long 
as it is in its size range. A recent adver- 
tisement directed at the seafaring trade 
featured pictures of the cargo vessel Ex- 








Summertime Glare-Killer 


Sprayed plastic can reduce summer glare 
coming through factory windows and sky- 
lights. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. calls 
the green-tinted stuff “3M” Sun-Stop Strip 
Coating. It’s applied with spray gun or 
brush to the inner side of the glass, pro- 
duces an effect that helps diffuse light. It 
dries “tack-free” in a few minutes, takes 24 
hours to dry thoroughly. 
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celler (11,750 tons displacement), which 
Bath built for American Export Lines. 
he ad listed in the company’s produc- 
tion portfolio: destroyers, trawlers, tugs, 
ferryboats, yachts, cargo ships, Coast 
Guard patrol vessels, lighthouse ten- 
ders, and conversions. 

e The Bosses—Heading up all the activ- 
ity is Newell. Newell is probably one 
of the most active “retired” officials on 
record. He draws no pay for his serv- 
ices as B.I.W.’s president and board 
chairman. Officially, his retirement was 
announced early last year (BW-—Jan.11 
'47,p21). But it meant simply that he 
began to draw retirement pay under an 
annuity plan. In every other sense, he’s 
very much on the job. 

With Newell at the helm are his son, 
John R. Newell, vice-president and J. 
William Schulze, vice-president, treas- 
urer, and secretary. 

Schulze, formerly executive assistant 
to the president of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co., joined the Newell man- 
agement team early in 1945. Schulze 
had been one of the business managers 
of the New York World’s Fair; earlier 
in his career, he had run his own metal- 
working plant in Providence. 

Archibald M. Main, executive vice- 
president who retired in 1947 (BW— 
Jan.11°47,p21), is vice-chairman of the 
board of directors. Main was in with 
Newell on the launching of the present 
B.I.W. in 1927-28, to revive shipbuild- 
ing in Bath. Their new project indi 
cates that B.I.W. can launch more than 
ships. 





_... Peels Off in Winter 


You can strip the plastic film off easily, 
either by hand or by air blast. ‘The coating 
is spread about one one-thousandth-of-an- 
inch thick; a gallon covers about 250 sq. ft. 
of window area. According to the St. Paul 
(Minn.) company, neither soap and water 
nor most window-cleaning compounds, will 
affect the film. The color, field tests show, 
is permanent. 








The Office Manager 
just broke his lease! 


It was a modern building all right- but its 
old-fashioned wiring couldn’t keep up with 
ite busy tenants. Wires from business 
machines, phones, and lights were strung 
high and low—just because the building 
didn't provide enough outlets. 


Whether you build or rent, be sure the elec- 
trical supply system is adequate. General 
Electric Q-Floor Wiring provides the flex- 
ible system you need. 


G-E Q-Floor Wiring and 
Robertson Q-Floors 
make the entire floor 
an electrical distribution 
system. Every Q-Floor 
cell is a raceway ready to 
take additional wiring 
and new outlets any- 
where, at a moment’s 
notice. 





Robertson Q-Floors are manufactured only 
by the H. H. Robertson Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. For information, contact any 
H. H. Robertson or General Electric Con- 
struction Materials district office-—-or mail 
the coupon below and we'll send you com- 
plete details on the General Electric Q- 
Floor Wiring Systems. 






GET THIS INFORMATION 
FOR YOUR PLANNING 





Section C17-410 

Construction Materials Department 
General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 


Please send me information on General 
Electric Q-Floor Wiring Systems. 








Nome ee ao eee FC —————— 
Company a 
Address. — 
hy Zone State 





G-E Q-Floor Wiring 








PICTURE REPORT 


COLUMBIA 


OUTSTANDING LABOR MARKET 


SAVE ON 
INDUSTRIAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Columbia's industrial building costs are lower. 
Excellent floor space can be constructed for less 
than $4.00 square foot 

Preliminary engineering data, financing possi- 
bilities, and other helpful information supplied 
without cost or obligation and in strictest confi- 
dence 

Send your requirements to the COLUMBIA IN- 
DUSTRIAL SERVICE BUREAU. You are assured 
of the active support and cooperation of all citi- 
zens, and competent help to recruit your labor 
forces among some of the finest industrial work- 
ers in the nation 

Add to this top-flight civic cooperation the fact 
that COLUMBIA is the first market in South 
Carolina; the financial, geographical and gov- 
ernmental center of the state. COLUMBIA is 
also one of the ranking trade outlets for the 
rapidly developing Southeast. Plan now to take 
advantage of this ideal combination of industrial 
essentials—write today 
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POLISHING TAPES, after cleaning, are placed in spindryer, part of setup in which .. . 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE | Boring Plant Saves by Drycleaning 


BUREAU 


Dept. B, P. O. Box 874 ; SKF Industries, Inc., maker of ball 
earings, thinks it will save $30,000 

Owen Building this year—by doing its own drycleaning. 
Telephone 4-1026 The company uses about 13,000 reels 
COLUMBIA, S. C. of bearing polishing tape, 1,700 work 
gloves, and 46,000 Ib. of wiping rags a 


year. Replacement, or haphazard clean- 


ing, costs money So the company put 
OLUMBI in its own washing cquipment: a dry 
cleaning machine, an extractor, a set 
tling tank for removing heavy particles 


from the solvent, and a solvent-recovery 
SOUTH CAROLINA still. The equipment was made by De- 


trex Corp., Detroit. 








The cleaning equipment has a ca 
pacity of about 100 Ib. per hr. ‘Materials 
come out soft, dry, and odorless. Regu 
lar use, SKF says, will probably triple 
tape life and knock 90% off. glove- 
cleaning costs—as well as do a_ better 
job. And it will also mean that about 
60% of wiping rags can be salvaged 
\ big plus is that no special skills are 
required to operate the equipment; it’s 
completely automatic. One use under 
consideration: dry-cleaning the lint-free 
smocks worn by girls who inspect and 
pack production bearings. 
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is a Promise of Quality 


DACHSHUND — For affection, responsiveness and 
playfulness, it’s hard to beat a dachshund. His 
carriage is alert and audacious. Originally developed 
in Germany for hunting badger, he can be trained 
to hunt foxes and hare, and track wounded deer. 





AKERS of famous national 
brand products look for con- 
sistent quality, consistent service 
and fair price from their box sup- 
pliers. That’s why Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet ship Vel, the household 
detergent used by countless house- 
wives, in Union Corrugated Con- 
tainers ...the boxes with a pedigree. 
75 years of leadership in flexible 
packaging goes into Union boxes. 
Every step in the making, from 
timber to finished box, is quality- 
controlled by one management in 
America’s largest pulp-to-container 
plant. 

Tremendous forest resources , four 
modern box plants and five of the 
nine largest paper machines in the 
world make Union a dependable 
container source for any large vol- 
ume shipper. 

That’s why, every month, more 
makers of famous brand products 
ship in Union boxes. 


ION Corrugated Containers 


UNION BAG 2 Paper Corporation 


Principal Offices: WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
Corrugated Container Plants: SAVANNAH, GEORGIA * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS « TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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GOOD-LOOKING 
IN ANY SETTING 


NO WATER PIPES 
HANDY? GETAGE 
BOTTLE COOLER 
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PRODUCTION 
CLIMBS TOO, WITH 









- 7 GLASSES 
A DAY 


















YEARS OF 
QUIET SERVICE 















RUNS MOST 
ANYWHERE FOR 
ONLY A FEW 
CENTS A DAY * 
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TAKES LESS 
FLOOR SPACE THAN 
YOUR OFFICE CHAIR 


a“ A 
‘Water Coolers * 
GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 






PHONE FOR SURVEY. G-E Dealer (see “water coolers’ 
in your Classified Directory) will survey drinking 
SS water needs in your plant, building, or office with- 
NX \ out obligation...For booklet write General Electric 


he Department BW 9, Bloomfield, N. J. 















New Twist 
In Doorknob Testing 


Even doorknobs have to go through 
operating tests. Such tests, although 
basically simple, take time to do manu- 
ally. Occasionally a reject slips through. 
e Test Machine—Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., Stamford Division, makes a lot of 
doorknobs. ‘They all must be tested. 
So company engineers worked out an 
electronically controlled test machine— 
to save time in testing, to insure a uni- 
form test-grip on the knob, and to elim- 
inate human error. Now all the oper- 
ator has to do is load the knob on the 
square testing shaft; the machine does 
the rest. : 

Y. & T. knobs are made of two 
pressed-metal parts; if the top isn’t 
joined correctly to the base, the knob 
won't turn the shaft. The machine 
checks that quickly. 
¢ How It Works—The operator puts in 
a doorknob, and withdraws his hand. 
(An electric eye keeps the machine idle 
until his hand is out of the way.) Then 
pneumatic jaws (1) grip the knob, and 
(2) turn it to the right, then to the left, 
automatically. If the knob slips, and 
doesn’t turn the test shaft, the machine 
kicks it into a “‘reject’”” box. If it doesn’t 
slip, it is kicked into an “acceptance” 
box. 


CHEMICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Next time you come across a jaw 
breaking word that describes a chemical 
process, you can get quick help from 
the Encyclopedia of Chemical Tech- 
nology. Volumes I and II of the pro- 
posed 10-volume set are now available; 
they take you from “‘abietic acid’ to 
“carbon-arc.” Volume III will be ready 
in a few wecks. 

Interscience Publishers,- Inc., 215 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y., is put 
ting out the series. Price: $20 for each 
volume. 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Day-Glo fluorescent coating materials 
will be marketed on a nationwide basis 
now that Switzer Bros., Inc., of Cleve- 
land, has licensed Sherwin-Williams Co. 
to manufacture and sell the products. 
a 
Du Pont has reduced the prices on all 
its inorganic pigments containing lead 
4¢ to l¢ a lb. Reason: Recent cuts in 
lead prices (BW —Apr.2’49,p25). 
e 


“Random Clear” is an Insulux glass 
block introduced by American Struc- 
tural Products Co., Voledo, for decora- 
tive purposes. Blocks are meant to 
have the ‘“‘cool, sparkling” look of melt- 
ing ice. No two blocks in a 100-block 
panel are to be alike. 


e 
Du Mont has dropped the prices of its 
cathode-ray video tubes. The 12-in. 


screen costs $7 less; the 124-in., $8 less. 
Responsible: increased efficiency on the 
production line, Du Mont says. 

e 
‘Treatise on Powdered Metallurgy, by 
Dr. Claus G. Goetzel, is the first in a 
series of three volumes rounding up 
current knowledge in the field. Inter 
science Publishers, Inc., says Vol. I can 
be used as an introductory text. 

ry 
Oil cooler for jet engines uses aircraft 
fuel instead of air as a coolant. Air Re- 
search Mfg. Co., St. Louis, says that its 
development (1) increases cooling efh- 
ciency, (2) extends operating ranges, 
(3) eliminates the drag on planes caused 
by using air as a coolant. 

° 
By applying Lanaset—a melamine resin 
that controls fabric shrinkage—at lower 
temperatures, American Cyanamid Co. 
has found a way to use simpler equip- 
ment than previously. ‘The company 
says that Lanaset applications don’t 
affect the fabric’s tensile strength, that 
they improve the “wash-fastness” of 
even delicate colors. 

* 
New testing equipment put out by the 
McCullough ‘Tool Co., Los Angeles, 
makes it possible to make three con- 
secutive tests in different zones of an 
oil well without removing the device. 

e 
“Bouncing” pipe lines are caused by 
high-pressure air and gas _ furnished 
through pumps, compressors, and blow- 
ers. ““Snubbers’’ developed by Burgess- 
Manning Co., Libertyville, Ill... bring 
the pipes to a stand-still. 

@ 
Television industry’s increased demand 
for tungsten and chemical products has 
caused Sylvama Electric Products to in- 
crease manufacturing and warehousing 
facilities by a third at ‘Towanda (Pa.). 
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Delivered in perfect condi- 
tion after shipping and storage . . . 
whether shipped to the Arctic or Tropics. 





Requires no coatings—no hygroscopic or water-absorbing chemicals— 
not even complete sealing. Gives perfect rust and corrosion protection 
—no cleaning before use. 


Revolutionizes the packaging of machined and 


finished steel parts. Simply Wrap—Ship—or Store. 


The chemical impregnated in the NOX-RUST laminated wrapper 
vaporizes slowly, permeates throughout the package and covers every 
surface of the metal; is not consumed and has little tendency to escape. 
NOX-RUST Vapor Wrapper does not merely shield the metal from 
corrosive elements—it actually counteracts their harmful effects. 





Cuts the cost of packaging — reduces time and 
labor—simplifies containers—keeps your prod- 
uct in perfect condition ready for instant use. 


Write today for samples, prices and complete infor- 
mation. May be formed into envelopes or special 
containers or used as a laminate for containers, 


NOX-RUST CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


2441 So. Halsted Street © Chicago 8, Illinois 














Insulating Division 
Mastic Type Insulating 
Compounds 


Rust Preventive Division Sound-Proofing Division Vaper Wrapper 
Solvent, Grease, Oil and = industrial Sound Deadeners . Division 








NOX-SOUND A lly impreg 
Undercootings Paper 














NEW PRODUCTS 





Fly and Moth Killers 


Iwo new types of aerosol products 
aerosols use freon gas under pressure to 
dispense chemicals in a fine mist) are 
being made by Bridgeport Brass Co. 
BW —Jan.22’49,p86). One is called 
“Surface Coat’; the other, ‘“Moth- 
proofer.” Both come in 12-0z. cans 
like the same company’s Good-Aire). 
I'he new products work the same way, 
too: with a slight pressure on the dis- 
pensing cap. 

Surface Coat is described as a ‘“‘resid- 
ual” insecticide that can be sprayed on 
floors and in corners, and retains its 
strength for 60-90 days. ‘The chemicals 
n it include 2% Chlordane, 3% DDT, 
ind a special formulation that “excites” 
insects, literally causes them to come 
out looking for a quick death. 

Mothproofer has chemicals to do a 
two-way job: 10% du Pont Methoxy- 
chlor (a chemical that will kill larvae) 
ind 4 of | repellant, which discour- 
iges moths from laying eggs in your 
best Sunday suit 
Che chemicals are suspended, in both 
products, in the freon gas. They are 
dispensed in a fine mist (aerosol) 
through a polyethylene feed-tube and 
1 diaphragm valve made of Nylon. The 
control knob is also polyethylene. 

Bridgeport has more aerosol] products 
up its sleeve: a nasal spray, a deodorant, 
a suntan spray, a paint spray, a lacquer, 
but they aren’t ready for market yet. 

e Availability: immediate. 





Forward Look for Cars 


Passing a truck on the highway can 
mean trouble for the motorist if there’s 
another car coming toward him in the 
other lane. The Passing-Eye is a double- 
mirrored accessory that te'ls the driver 
at a glance if it’s safe to: pull out and 
pass. He doesn’t have to swerve out 
of his place behind the truck to take 
a look ahead. 

Uhe Passing-Eye mounts outside the 
driver's door, at the toy One mirror 
faces forward, to catch the reflection of 
oncoming trafic; the second murror, 
which faces the rear, relays the image 
to the driver. Thus, a quick glance 








into the second mirror tells the driver 
how things are up ahead. Both mirrors 
are adjustable. 

The curved design and chrome-plate 
finish blend in with the stream-lining 
of the car itself. Each mirror has a 
weather-sealed back and edge, and is 
theft proof. The manufacturer is Pass 
ing-Eye Inc., Kenosha, Wis. 

@ Availability: immediate. 


Automatic Washer 

Maytag’s first automatic washer has a 
spinning action and is loaded from the 
top. The washer runs through eight 
successive actions, will handle a batch 
of laundry in about 25 min. 

Its white enamel exterior finish is re 
sistant to all washing solutions. To make 
it easy for users to stand close to the 
machine, the company has recessed the 
bottom of the cabinet in front; a black 
toe board prevents scuffing. The entire 
machine measures 36 in. high, 25 in 
wide, and 27 in. deep. 

The manufacturer says that top-load 
ing has two advantages: You can (1) 
load the machine without stooping or 
squatting, (2) add or remove garments 
during the washing cycle without the 
danger of spilling water and suds on 
the floor. 

You set first a temperature control to 
“hot” or “warm,” then a dial which 
automatically controls the length of the 
wash. During the cycle you can repeat 
or omit any action. All action stops 
when the lid of the washer is raised for 
any reason. 

Upon completion of the “wash” or 
“rinse” operations, spinning removes 











Motor-Driven Elevating Platform Replaces Loading Ramps 


Service Caster & Truck Corp. has a 


replacement for expensive loading 
ramps: its “Leveler’’ elevated platform. 
This not only saves installation § ex- 


penses but also cuts labor and mainte 
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nance costs, its maker says. ‘The Leveler 
raises materials to car-floor height 

he platform is 8 ft. long and 64 ft 
wide. A 1-hp. motor drives it. Peak 
capacity of the paltform is 6,000 Ib. 


The device is particularly valuable 
for loading where space is tight and 
working crews are small. The company 
is at Albion, Mich. 

Availability: immediate. 
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A.0. Smith Builds 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


for hundreds of products including 
the multi-purpose “Shopsmith” 


A. O. Smith’s research and engineering staff is at your dis- 
posal to help integrate motor design with product design to 
achieve the most efficient and economical operation. At 
A.O. Smith, research and engineering is itself a“ big business?’ 
Out of its 75 years’ experience have come the first pressed 
steel automobile frame ever built, the first heavy-coated weld- 
ing electrode, the first glass-lined water heater tank, and 
many other new products serving a large number of industries. 


Typical of the problems A. O. Smith has solved in engineer- 
ing electric motors to fit product requirements is the special 
“Shopsmith” design developed for Magna Engineering Corp. 
A. O. Smith also extends its complete research and engineer- 
ing facilities to other manufacturers seeking improved 
performance or requiring unusual characteristics in their 
component power equipment. SMITHway Electric Motors 
can be built either to your particular specifications or 
furnished in a full ranye of standard sizes. 





SMiTHway ELECTRIC MOTOR, 
shown here reversed from 
its mounted position on the 
“Shopsmith,” is a capacitor- 
Start, single-phase, 4%. HP 


motor, 1725 rpm, 115 volts. 
Double-shielded, prelubri- 
cated ball bearings, rolled 
steel frame, welded steel base 
for ceiling mount. 


24-HOUR SERVICE, NATIONWIDE 


The A. O. Smith Product Service 
Division provides fast, low-cost 
motor service to more than 200 author- 
ized service stations, on a 24-hour, 
off-the-shelf basis. Factory Service 
Branches and Warehouses at Union, 
N.J., Chicago, and Los Angeles. 


Ask the A.0. SMITH man 
about electric motors for both 
Special and standard uses 


1876 - 1940 
Sa. 


aE 





























SHOPSMITH, product of Magna Engineering Corp., 
San Francisco, is a 5-in-1 shop tool that can be used (left) 
as an 8” saw, 12” disc sander, 34” lathe, and (as shown 
above) a 15” vertical drill press and as a horizontal drill 
press with no limit on work length. Powered with 
SMITHway Electric Motor. 













a.o. Smura 


Corporation 


New York « Boston « Cleveland + Syracuse « Cincinnati + Atlanta + Chicago 
Detroit « Minneapolis « Milwaukee « Houston « Tulsa « Dallas « Denver 
Seattle « Los Angeles + San Francisco 
EXPORT DIVISION: 13 East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Cables: ARLAB N.Y. 

















Another cost-cutting operation 


| with Osborn Power Driven Brushes... 





Beal] Thedinend in 9 seconds 


plied with its kit of cleaning tools. 


Osborn Power Driven Brushes put 

smooth, satin finish on Hoover 

Electric Cleaner parts in just 9 
seconds . . . cut unit cost. 


OU'RE looking at a fast-working 

‘beauty treatment’ performed by 
Osborn Power Brushes on the metal 
“skin” of a Hoover Electric Cleaner 
Extension Tube. 


Hoover, a leading manufacturer of 
fine vacuum cleaners and exponent 
of the triple-action cleaning prin- 
ciple—it beats... as it sweeps... as 
it cleans—uses Osborn Power Driven 
Brushes to produce the smooth, 
satin finish on extension tubes sup- 


Powered by a semi-automatic ma- 
chine, eight Osborn 12” Monitor® 
Wire Brushes revolve at 1725 R.PM., 
applying a rich, beautiful lustre to 
the extruded metal tubing in just 
g seconds! One set of brushes satin 
finish more than 200,000 tubes... 
after which they are used in another 
department to brush small castings 


by the off-hand method. 


This is just one of hundreds of in- 
dustrial applications in which longer- 
lasting Osborn Brushes are lowering 
production costs. Perhaps Osborn 
Power Driven Brushes can help you 
to greater savings through more 
efficient operation. Write — 


JHE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 126, 5401 Hamilton Avenue 


Cleveland 14, Obio 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 


POWER DRIVEN BRUSHES - 
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PAINT BRUSHES + 


MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 








the water, soap, and loosened dirt. Heav- 
ier particles of insoluble dirt settle to 
the bottom; lighter bits of dirt pass out 
over the top of the clothes after the 
spin cycle begins. ‘The manufacturer is 
at Newton, lowa. 

e Availability: two weeks. 








Clothes-Bagger 


Clothing manufacturers and dry- 
cleaning establishments should be in- 
terested in Blessing Packaging Co.'s 
garment-wrapping machine, It seals a 
fresh paper wrapper around a garment 
in one operation. 

The suit, dress, or coat is placed on 
the rack of the Bag-Maker, and the 
operator draws a paper sleeve down over 
the garment to the desired length. ‘Then 
the machine cuts, folds, and seals the 
wrapper, and the operator removes the 
bagged garment from the rack. 

The company says the operation 
offers savings by eliminating (1) wasted 
paper, and (2) unnecessary handling of 
bulky garments. Blessing Packaging Co. 
is at 502 Minnesota St., San Francisco 


° Availability: immediate. 


P. S. 

Wire-wheel brush made by Hewitt 
Robins, Inc., has a vulcanized rubber 
hub. That, says the company, increases 
the life of the brush, provides greater 
safety for the operator. The company’s 
address: 370 Lexington Ave., New York 
ve 

New hose coupling turns line pressure 
off automatically when you unhook the 
coupling, turns it back on when you 
hook up again. A twist of the wrist 
couples or uncouples a bayonet-pin type 
of joint; you don’t have to tighten it o1 
match threads. Blinks Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, says its coupling is especially 
adapted to paint-spraying systems. 
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“HERE'S JUST THE PLANT’’ 


ee 





$, ifs intelligent, cooperative labor, 


nal attitude and its adequate supplies 





these progressive Texas com- 
sctive location for your new plant. 








FREE BOOKLET 
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TELLS HOW TO 
KEEP PROSPECTS 
Reminded! 


Mail coupon for this amazing book- 
let of Imprinted “Autopoint” Business 
Gifts ...a literal sales force of more 
than 50 “constant reminders” that 
work for you without charge, getting 
the business and letting you take the 
money-making orders. 


\ Give One Hand Operation 


“AUTOPOINT” KNIFE 


One hand operation. Press selec- 
tor button forward to choice of 
three blade lengths. No wobbly 






blade. In varied colors, barrel 
Ne. and rounded end in two contrast- 
400 ing colors. Constantly useful— 
Retail constant reminder = YOU, car- 
$1.00 rying your name, siogan 


W or trademark. Mail cou- 
pon for free booklet. 


Pocket-Level Style 


“AUTOPOINT” PENCIL 


New Autopoint’ Imprinted Pencil in 
modern, pocket-level style with rocker- 
action clip, and trim in silvonite finish. 
Opaque pvroxylin barrel in white or 


re 


yellow—shows up your name, slogan ‘4 
or trademark beautifully. Finger grip ¢ 65 
in choice of colors. Delivers years and Retail 
years of trouble-free writing. A proved $1.08 
sales producer. Mail coupon. 
, 
TRACE MARA 
“Aut rademark of Autopoint Company, Chicago 
——— — 
| Autopoint Company | 
Dept. BwW-4, 1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago 40, III 
| Please send me your FREE BOOKLET of “Auto- | 
| point” Business Gift | 
Autopoint’’ One H and Operation Imprinted 
| Knife | 
| Autopoint Pocket-Level Style Imprinted 
Pencil I 
| Name | 
| Company Name | 
| Street Address 
City Zone State | 
I 
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WORKING TOGETHER: Aubrey Neale (left), vice-president of the Coffeyville Chamber 


of Commerce, and Dr. J. FE. 


Freeland, co-op president, have joined forces to boost .. . 


Coffeyville’s Co-op Angel 
When Kansas town lost its big Sinclair refinery, businessmen 


backed the local co-op to plug the employment gap. Now business, 
farmers, and labor are all behind the move to make co-op grow. 


Most businessmen take a dim view 
of cooperatives. But in Coffeyville, 
Kan., they have turned boosters. In the 
last couple of months they have helped 
I + | 
the Coffeyville co-op, which up to then 
had been nothing spectacular, sign up 
§ >] § l 
300 new members 
e Loss—The co-op’s big chance came 
last December. Sinclair Refining Co. at 
g 
that time started pulling out of its big 
Coffeyville refinery. It was expanding 
plants in Houston and Chicago. 
e Substitute—But Sinclair was one of 
Coffeyville’s big employers (about 550). 
Closing up the refinery left a hole. So 
5 t 
business leaders started looking around 
5 
for something to fill it up. They found 
g 
what they wanted right at hand, in the 
local refinery of Consumers Cooperative 
i 
Assn. That’s the big midwestern co-op 
that operates in nine states, with its hub 
I 
at Kansas City. 
So Coffeyville bigwigs asked Howard 
A. Cowden, president of C.C.A., to 


come talk to them last February about 
what the prospects of the C.C.A. re 
finery were. He sold his audience on 
the idea that the Coffeyville co-op re- 


finery had a future in petroleum prod- 
ucts for the farm. 

e Business Boosters—This was the spark 
the co-op needed. Business leaders got 


behind a high-power drive to get new 
co-op members. In a single day they 
signed up 50. What’s more, most of 
the new members are not only private 
businessmen, but also they are members 
of the local chamber of commerce. 

e Cooperative ‘Trio—C.C.A.’s local co 
ops are typically farmer co-ops. But 
ever since the Coffeyville local started 
in 1944, it has had mainly a labor mem 
bership—workers in the C.C.A. refinery. 
Farmers held back. 

Now that businessmen have joined 
hands with labor, farmers are coming 
in, too. So the local C.C.A. is gathering 
a three-way windfall 
¢ Problem—Its problem is how to make 
the most of it. Here’s what it has in 
mind: 

(1) To expand membership still more 
With about 1,500 enrolled now, it has 
set its sights on 2,500 (about 1,000 
from Cofteyville businessmen and gen 
eral public, 1,000 from labor, 500 from 
farmers). 

(2) To convert the new members in 
to regular patrons, and to make C.C.A 
service facilities attractive 

If the membership goal is won, the 
co-op hopes to get an average invest 


ment of $100 a member ($20 for 
voting share, and $80 in a certificate 
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of indebtedness). ‘This would bring in 
the capital to go ahead with Point 2. 
Plans call for a completely modem 
food store in downtown Coffeyville 
I'he co-op has one, but it’s outside the 
business district. Officials hope to set 
up a farm-supply store when the com 
munity is ready for it. Another project 
is to put on a third petroleum-products 
truck route—there are now two. 
¢ Cooperative Refinery Assn.—Perhaps 
most important of all, C.C.A. wants 
to expand the refinery. It has equip 
ment for making high-octane gasoline, 
but this has been idle since the war. 
Ihe Cooperative Refinery Assn., a 
C.C.A. subsidiary that actually operates 
the refinery, now is thinking of putting 
the equipment to work. ‘This would 
add about 100 workers to the payroll 
of 450, step production up to about 
20,000 bbl. daily from the present 
17,000 bbl. The cost would be about 
$900,000. 


Alaska Boosts Taxes 
On Salmon Industry 


Alaska’s absentee salmon industry 

long has been a political target. Now it 
has been hit. 
e New Taxes—Last month, the terri- 
torial legislature, seeking new revenue, 
lit into salmon. It adopted a series of 
measures designed to produce $13.5 
million this year and next. More than 
half would come from the salmon indus 
try. 

Packers have been trying to work out 
plans for the coming season. Last week 
they began to report that they would 
not open all their canneries this sum 
mer. How extensive the closings may 
be no one can tell as yet 
e Big Increase—The tax which salmon 
packers object to most is that on trap 
caught fish. “Punitive” and “confisca 
tory’ are common terms used. Formerly 
the first 100,000 caught in anv one 
trap went tax-free; the remainder were 
taxed at 4¢ a fish. The 100,000 exemp 
tion gave packers a large enough allow 
ince to “‘cut even” on the cost of set 
ting up and operating a trap 

The new scale allows only 15,000 
free. It levies a tax of 5¢ a fish for 
15.000 to 50,000 caught, 10¢ on 50,000 
to 100,000, and graduates up to 25¢ on 
ll over 200,000 caught in one trap 
e Purpose—The legislature’s idea ap 
pears to be to reserve the profitable 
salmon-fishing business for local people 

particularly the Indians—rather than 
the outside interests which have been 
dominating it. ‘Thus, last fall, Alaskan 
voters approved, by referendum, the 
gradual abolition of salmon traps over 
a ten-year period. With no more traps, 
of course, there will be more oppor 
tunity for local fishermen. 
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DEATH HOUSE. 


FOR DUST 





EE those metal cylinders with a flared metal skirt around 
S their middle? They're Cycoil Oil Bath Cleaners—and 
every one is a death house for dust. 

Attached to the air intakes of engines and compressors, 
these units remove practically 100% of all dirt and dust and 
thus prevent these damaging particles from reaching the 
“innards” of this valuable equipment. 

Thousands of Cycoils are serving today throughout the 
dust bowl areas of the United States and the Far East. And, 
because of their efficiency, untold losses represented by 
costly repairs and shutdowns are eliminated. 


American Air Filter can help you control dust whether 
it’s going or coming. In addition to Cycoils, there’s AAF 
Roto-Clone equipment which provides high efficiency dust 
collection at the point of generation to prevent personnel 
and community problems. And if outside dust is invading 
your building to damage product or equipment, there is a 
complete line of AAF Air Filters designed to give you a wide 
range of cleaning efficiency. 

So whether it’s dust from within or without that’s causing 
your problem, American Air Filter products and engineer- 
ing experience can supply a practical solution. For prompt 
action, call your nearby AAF representative or write direct to: 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


387 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


AIR FILTERS 


AND ELECTRONIC PRECIPITATORS 
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Prepared especially for men 
with a plant location prob- 
lem, this study,“‘ MANITOBA 
-PROVINCE OF INDUSTRY” 
gives a factual, industrial and 
economic picture of the ad- 
vantages to be found in 
Manitoba, Canada’s central 
province. 


This valuable book gives you 
the facts on power, labor, mar- 
kets and ALL the elements 
affecting manufacturing as 
related to location. 


A free copy is reserved for 
YOU! Write today, on your 
business letter- 
head to Depart- 


ment 119 ee 


DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRY ako COMMERCE 


LEGISLATIVE BUILDING 
WINNIPEG - MANITOBA - CANADA 











READERS REPORT: 





Another Urge to Merge 


Sirs: 

Your excellent treatment a_ few 
months ago of the reasons for mergers, 
or sales of businesses, or parts of busi 
nesses [BW—Sep.4'48,p25| did not 
cover one new and powerful influence. 
That is, the workings of the restrictive 
clauses in long-term loans which our 
businesses have secured from banks and 
insurance Companies. 

These loans often prohibit the direc- 
tors from declaring dividends when 
working capital falls below a certain fig- 
ure. The company may thus be well 
protected from undue splurging; but the 
stockholder can be hit. His dividends 
can stop, even when company earnings 
are good. 

When earnings are good but divi- 
dends threatened by restrictive clauses, 
managements start to consider special 
measures. One is to convert part of the 
property into new cash. A large organi- 
zation recently sold a division repre- 
senting nearly a quarter of its volume. 
The management then announced that 
this sale had restored its working capi- 
tal to a point where stockholders might 
hope for increased dividends. 

The restrictive clause starts the cycle, 
but the sale of a division or of a specific 
asset does not always end it. Once the 
directors authorize negotiations on any- 
thing, it is very easy for the deal to work 
itself into a complete merger, with bene- 
fits to both parties. The writer believes 
that we will see more such develop- 
ments spring from restrictive clauses. 

G. E. ConKkLInG 
G. E. CONKLING & STAFF, 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


Muskogee’s Success 
Sirs: 

Your article on industrial foundations 
[BW —Apr.9’49,p30] states, in part, 
that the foundation in Muskogee, Okla., 
is 20 years old, has brought in just one 
new industry, and has boosted the city’s 
annual pavrolls by $250,000. Actually, 
the Muskogee Industrial Foundation 
was incorporated for $100,000 on Nov. 
19, 1946, and thus is less than two and 
a half vears old—not 20 

Already it has enabled Muskogee to 
obtain a new plant of the Container 
Corp. of America, and in addition has 
acquired ownership of two highly de 
sirable industrial sites of 55 and 8 acres, 
respectively. Both tracts are on railroad 
trackage and are immediately available 
for locating new industries. With these 
achievements alone, the city in general, 
and foundation stockholders in particu- 


lar, consider the foundation has served 
its purpose well. 

The Muskogee Industrial Foundation 
financed a $90,000 building for Con- 
tainer Corp. That plant is now in oper- 
ation pons si a minimum of 50 and 
maximum of 75 persons. The full $90,- 
000 was repaid by Container Corp. to 
the industrial fund after nine months, 
and that money is now invested in U.S. 
Savings Bonds—thus immediately avail- 
able to help attract more industries. 

But this is only a small part of Mus- 
kogee’s real industrial growth in the 
past four years. Since the end of the 
war, the following have started opera- 
tion here without any assistance from 
the industrial fund: 

Brockway Glass Co., employing 225 
persons; Corning Glass, employing 200 
persons; Hyde Park Canning Co., em- 
ploying maximum of 100 at height of 
season; Southern Couch €& Mattress 
Co., emploving 30; Greer Packing Co., 
employing 27; W. P. Milling Co., em- 
ploying 20; Muskogee Sash & Door Co., 
employing 20; Pruitt pecan-shelling 
plant, employing 15; and a $250,000 co- 
operative fertilizer plant now under con- 
struction to employ 50 when completed. 

All these are exclusive of smaller en- 
terprises and service businesses, and new 
retail establishments, large and small. 

Pau A. BRUNNER 
SECRETARY-MANAGER, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 


e We compliment Muskogee on its suc- 
cess in attracting new industry. We are 
glad to set the record straight, as is the 
Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, we are 
sure. It was in the mass of statistics in 
the generally fine study of industrial 
foundations made for the Tulsa Cham- 
ber that 24 appeared as 20. 


Cooper-Bessemer 


Sirs: 

I should like to compliment you on 
your excellent story of the Cooper- 
Bessemer Corp. gas diesel [BW—Feb. 
26'49,p46]. However, two firsts cred- 
ited to this firm are subject to doubt. 

It is stated that by 1853 C. & G. 
Cooper Co. was producing the first 
steam locomotives west of the Alle- 
ghenies. W. B. Walton @& Co. de 
livered their first locomotive to-the Mil- 
waukee & Waukesha R.R., now a part 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific System, in 1852. This loco 
motive was built by Walton at Mil- 
waukee. The Walton firm failed in the 
depression of 1857 and its patterns were 
purchased by E. P. Allis & Co., fore 
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bearer of the present Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Again it is stated that in 1875 
Cooper-Bessemer or its torebearer built 
the first steam tractor. |]. I. Case of 
Racine belted a portable steam engine 
to its thresher in 1869 and by 1875 
was marketing traction steam engines. 
These facts are of interest to indicate 
how widespread the roots of our indus- 
trial development were a century ago. 
F. F. Bowman, Jr. 

MADISON, WIS. 


Pennsylvania Week 
Sirs: 

I wish to congratulate you upon a 
nice story about Pennsylvania Week 
[BW Feb.26°49,p40|, also to add a 
little something to indicate how the 
germ of an idea expands. 

On my way home by 
from Harrisburg one evening, where I 
had finished a busy week as Secretary 
of Commerce in Gov. Martin’s cabinet, 
I fell to pondering whether service 
clubs, like Rotary, Lions, and Kiwanis, 
could be induced to present simul- 
taneous programs over the state to em- 
phasize that every one of our more than 
10-million people had a part to play in 
making Pennsylvania better. Over the 
week end at home, this earlv seed began 
to germinate, and I wondered why a 
whole week could not be given to pro 
motion of the state’s interests, with the 
people in every city, every town, every 
crossroads taking the lead. 

I outlined the scheme to Vincent 
Dravne, of Ketchum, MacLeod ¢& 
Grove, Pittsburgh, our advertising 
agents. With George Ketchum, he took 
hold of the idea. Then it really ex 
panded. This was in the winter of 
1945-46. I took the matter to Gov. 
Martin and his entire cabinet. He fa 
vored, they favored. We found it expedi 
ent to set the first Pennsylvania Week 
date in September, 1946. We drew in 
schools, churches, newspapers, industry, 
Chambers of Commerce, radio, labor, 
evervone we could. The governor 
told state employees of the plan, told 
them to go to work for it. 

A big meeting was held to inaugurate 
the Week at the Forum, Harrisburg. 
Fred Waring toasted his home state in 
a big radio program. Several large stores 
in the state, notably Gimbels, Phila- 
delphia, Horne’s in Pittsburgh among 
them, devoted whole batteries of win 
dows to display of Pennsylvania-made 
products. Several industries held open 
house. And so on. The Week was a 
big success and set the stage for the two 
succeeding Weeks in 1947 and 1948. 
These were bigger vet, and 1949 will 
eclipse them all. 


automobile 


FLoyp CHALFANT 
PUBLISHER, 
THE RECORD HERALD, 
WAYNESBORO, PA. 
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Minneapolis- 
Honeywell 


Mounts Machinery 








Here’s why one of the biggest names in industry anchors practically 
every kind of machine on floors of every construction in the 


modern way ... on UNISORB ! 
TRANSMITTED MACHINE NOISE and 
VIBRATION REDUCED 60% to 85% 
Lowers machine and building main- 
tenance costs 


Higher speed machine operation 
often possible 





Clip this coupon, or write us 


Offices 


St. Lours 
Mills 





Gentlemen: Please send my 
free copy of “* Why It Pays to 
Anchor Your Machines with 
UNISORB.” ( ) 


Please send my free copy of STREET 
“Felters Precision Cut Felt 
Parts Manual.” ( city 


Johnson City, New York; 
Millbury, Mass.; Jackson, Mich. 


COMPANY NAME 


UNISORB ANCHORING REQUIRES 
NO BOLTS, NO LAG SCREWS 
Old-fashioned, destructive floor drill- 
ing eliminated 

Saves installation time as much as 
80°. Labor costs reduced 


Maintenance on machine mounting 
practically eliminated 


THE FELTERS COMPANY 


210-Q SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS. 
New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Detroit, Clevelan 

Sales Representatives: San Francisco, 


Makers of FELTS in all colors, 
thicknesses, consistencies, quali- 
ties...for all purposes. Rolls, 
strips, sheets and precision cut 
felt parts. 








VULCAN TYPEWRITER 
RIBBONS ARE REALLY 
ECONOMICAL / 









Your letters are given a finer, clearer 
appearance—with Vulcan typewriter 
ribbons. 

That’s because the Vulcan fabric is 
thinner, more sensitive—giving a truer 
impression of the type face! 

This fabric is stronger, too—mean- 
ing greater endurance, longer service. 

For appearance’ sake—and for econ- 
omy—supply your typists with Vulcan 
Ribbons! 

Made by Roytype, division of Royal 
Typewriter Company, Inc.—world’s 
largest manufacturer of typewriters. 





THERE'S A ROYTYPE PRODUCT” FOR 
EVERY BUSINESS MACHINE NEED! 





9 = 
What's all this 
acc talk about 
eS) materials 

engineering? 
Sweeping technological advances dur- 
ing ihe past 20 years have brought a 
ten-fold increase in the number of engi- 
neering materials and the types of fab- 
ricated paris and finishes used in prod- 
uct manufacture. Processing methods, 


keeping pace with these changes, have 
multiplied at a similar rate. 








If you sell engineering materials, parts 
or finishes used in product manufac- 
ture, or equipment for changing or im- 
proving the properties of materials, you 
will want to tell your story to the 15,700 
materials engineering men who read 
M & M regularly 





A REINHOLD PUBLICATION 


330 WEST 42nd ST. MEW YORK 18. N.Y 
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Why Furniture 


ie er 
1949 


Sales Slump 


Dealers and consumers feel prices are still out of line, so 
they bide their time on orders. Case goods look farthest out of line. 


July market may step things up. 


Furniture retailers are waiting for the 
other shoe to drop 

A lot of new medium-priced, better- 

value lines were presented at last Janu- 
ary’s market (BW—Jan.15’'49,p76). But 
dealers still feel the industry hasn’t gone 
through the general price adjustment 
that has hit other products. Consumers 
share the feeling, too; furniture sales are 
in a decided slump (chart). 
e The Sag—lederal Reserve Board fig- 
aires for January and February show 
furniture-store sales down 10% to 12% 
from the same period a year ago. The 
National Retail Furniture Assn.’s esti- 
mates for the first three months of 1949 
put dollar volume 15.8% behind last 
year. That means that March’s show- 
ing must have been way off. 

Furniture dealers feel that case goods 
(wood dining-room and bedroom fur 
niture) are probably the farthest out of 
line pricewise. They were the danger 
spot at the last market; their price tags 
are still higher than most customers are 
willing to pay. Prices of upholstered 
living-room furniture, on the other 
hand, have already leveled out. 

e Cuts to Come—Retailers expect new 
—and more widespread—revisions of 
price lines when next July’s market 


opens. Many manufacturers are retool- 
ing and redesigning their lines to place 
their products in the bigger-volume 
brackets. With modernized plants, new 
production techniques, and less expen- 
sive materials, they hope to turn out 
good products for less money. 

Furniture merchants have already 
seen some limited price reduction by 
the manufacturers—but mainly on 
“closeout” lines. One primary source, 
a large bedroom furniture maker, has 
offered his discontinued stock at a 20% 
discount. Retailers say that this is the 
first closeout by a primary source in- 
volving a discount greater than 5% 
since before the war. And many sec- 
ondary sources, which supply less de 
sirable merchandise, are offering dis 
counts as high as 35% on discontinued 
lines. 

Here’s another reason why retailers 
expect price cuts next July: Many manu- 
tacturers have notified them that sam- 
ples of their new lines will be ready 
to look at by May 1 this year. Furni 
ture makers haven’t tried so hard to 
please department-store buvers since be 
fore the war. 

Recent price cuts by leading carpet 
makers (BW —Apr.9’49,p63) haven't 
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made dealers happy. ‘They don’t think 
the price trimming went far enough in 
light of the present market. 

@ Spotty Picture—There are some big 
regional differences in the first-quarter 
sales figures posted by furniture retailers 
On the Pacific Coast, for example, 
where the boom had been biggest, sales 
are down 23%. Mid-Atlantic and Mid- 
west states, however, made a_ better 
showing: Sales have been even or up a 
little in the Mid-Atlantic states; in the 
Midwest, sales are off only 8.5%. 

I'he actual dip in the bed-sofa-table- 
chair sales isn’t so bad as it looks. 
Appliances and floor coverings are 
figured in the total, and they have done 
some abnormal skidding. Through 
most of last year, sales in both these 
lines were abnormally high. Thev often 
made up as much as one-third of furni- 
ture retailers’ volume; normally, they 
account for about 10% of sales. 

Even though furniture lines have 

held up better than appliances and car- 
peting, they have their soft spots. Case 
goods and bedding have been two of 
the softest. 
e Hope and Blame—Retailers hope for 
a normal spring pickup, especially in 
appliance sales, after Easter ready-to- 
wear buying is out of the way. They ex- 
pect these spring sales to put them closer 
to last year’s volume. Spring home build- 
ing may also help sales; but it probably 
won't bolster totals any more than it 
did last vear. 

Furniture men blame the lack of buy- 
ing interest this spring on: (1) reappear- 
ance of normal seasonal-buying patterns, 
(2) the catch-up with demand for new 
furniture and appliances, and (3) cus- 
tomer resistance to prices, and customer 
belief that lower prices are’on the way. 

Retailers in all parts of the country 
say that promotions on good-value prod- 
ucts that are geared to their class of 
customers still pull sales—even when 
business is slowest. They've found, too, 
that quality lines, priced right, move 
better than low-end merchandise. This 
is especially true east of the Rockies. 
¢ Inventories—T’o keep volume up and 
trim heavy and unbalanced inventories, 
furniture stores this quarter have cut 
margins, taken smaller profits. Inven- 
torv figures reported to the N.R.F.A. 
at the beginning of April show stocks 
7% under last vear’s figure. 

Because of the cutback in inventories, 
the furniture makers’ volume _ has 
skidded. New orders booked in Febru- 
ary, according to Seidman & Seidman, 
furniture manufacturers’ accountants, 
were down 22% from January, 1949, 
and 23% below February a vear ago. 

Except for buying to handle spring 
promotions and fill-ins, retailers expect 
to continue buying cautiously until the 
July market. By that time they hope 
that spring business will show them 
which way sales and prices are headed. 
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SOLID... 
STURDY... 


for years of service 








Everybody knows that the Davidson Dual 
produces the finest offset and relief dupli- 
cating money can buy... operates smoothly 
... easily. But, that’s not all. It’s solid . . . 
sturdy ... strong . . . dependable. It never 
gets the jitters. That’s why it holds adjust- 
ment ... why it requires so little attention 

. costs so little to operate and maintain. 


Yes .. . for the finest in offset and relief 
duplicating . . . exact reproduction of the 
original . . . plus years of trouble-free serv- 
ice ... you'll want a Davidson Dual Dupli- 
cator. For full details, phone your local 
Davidson Agency or write us. 

DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1034-60 West Adams St. * Chicago 7, Illinois 











Davidson 


Dust DUPLICATOR 





A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Paper? More than 26,000,000 tons of it were 
used in the United States in 1948, but— 


MOSINEE—'‘‘more than 


Sol —finds its 


place where dependable uniformity and specific 
characteristics are demanded. 
The wide experience of MOSINEE “‘paperolo- 
gists” may help you to solve your problem in- 


volving paper. 
obligation to you. 


Write Dept. BW, without 

















Make Yourself’ a 
Weather Profit 
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Even the weather cooperates with 
industry in South Carolina. Mean 
temperatures range from 59.5 degrees 
to 66.5. That means savings in main- 
tenance and construction for your 
company, and more outdoor recrea- 
tion, less illness and lower living costs 
for your employees and their families. 

Ideal climate is just one fact in 
favor of South Carolina. Short hauls 
to seaports, a friendly government, 
electric power at reasonable rates, 
plenty of room for down-on-the-farm 
living and, most important, able peo- 
ple willing to do their jobs well... 
those are among the factors which 
have guided a number of the nation’s 
leading industries to South Carolina 
in three years. 

No company or individual planning 
a move south can afford to overlook 
South Carolina’s possibilities. Facts 
and figures in our files may help you 
find exactly the plant site, building or 
business location you want. We will 
be glad to provide specified informa- 
tion without obligation—in strict con- 
fidence. Write today: L. W. Bishop, 
Director of Research, Planning arld 
Development Board, Department 72. 
Columbia, South Carolina. 


outh(farolina 
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Furnace Market Opens Up 


Better fuel-oil supplies 
choice again between oil and 
furnaces fight hard for sales. 


The end of the fuel-oil pinch has 
touched off a scramble for the domestic- 
furnace market. 

Manufacturers of o1] heaters and mak- 
ers of coal furnaces both are scurrying 
after sales. Both have had their sales 
lines bolstered by price cuts in basic 
fuels. Fuel oil, which hit a peak of 13¢ 
a gal. early in 1945, is down to 11é¢; 
many think it will drop to 10¢ a gal. by 
early fall. Wholesale anthracite coal 
prices, too, are off—about 75¢ to $1 a 
ton at the retail level. 
e Optimism—But the bigger share of 
optimism over sales prospects is on the 
oil men’s side of the fence. Last week, 
A. E. Hess, director of the Oil Heat 
Institute of America, forecast a 12% to 
15% rise in sales over last year’s volume 
of 440,000 domestic oil burners. A lot 
of cil men go even farther. They look 
on 1948 as a five-month selling year be 
cause of the setbacks from the oil short- 
age. They see no reason why they 
shouldn’t sell as many as 570,000 burn- 
ers in 1949. 

If this vear’s early sales are any indi- 





and prices give buyers a free 
coal. Makers of both types of 


cation, they are off to a flying start. Pre- 
liminary figures for January, which 
usually accounts for +.6% of the year’s 
total, show shipments of 26,200 units. 
e¢ Complete Units—'This year, oil-burner 
dealers are out to sell a greater number 
of complete installations—instead of con- 
verting other types of furnaces to oil. A 
dealer makes about $300 to $350 on a 
new installation; he gets only about 
$100 out of a conversion job. 

In the last two years, the number of 
these complete installations has been on 
the upswing. Before the war, sales broke 
down into 80.5% conversion jobs, 
19.5% complete furnaces and boilers. 
In 1948, the division was 68.9% con- 
versions, 31.1% complete units. A lot 
of dealers though bought conversion 
burners and assembled them into com- 
plete units. If you count these, the score 
runs 17.6% conversions, 82.4% com- 
plete units. 

e Sales Push—Manufacturers are doing 
their best to keep this upswing in mo- 
tion. In New York this week, Williams 
Oil-O-Matic Division, Eureka-Williams 





Films to Keep the Carhops Hopping 


In Glendale, Calif., Robert C. Wian Enter- 
prises, Inc., has gone “on location” to see 
if it can’t keep carhops from job jumping. 
Wian operates six drive-in restaurants. Dur- 
ing the war, turnover ran as high as 809% 
«to 90% a week. It’s much lower now, but 
still high enough to be a problem. That's 
why Wian decided to try a training film. It 


will show the film to applicants who survive 
preliminary personnel screening, give them 
a chance to see whether they like the work 
or not. The movie depicts proper conduct 
and appearance, stresses the fact that a car- 
hop’s income ($4,000 to $5,000 a year) is 
greater than that of more than three-quar- 
ters of the people she serves. 
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Corp., gave dealers their first look at its 
1949 line—the “Fifty Ten” low-pressure 
oil burner. When things were tight 
during the shortage, Williams (and 
other manufacturers) had to bank heav- 
ily on the replacement market (BW— 
Feb.7’48,p48). Williams’ campaign was 
so successful that its production stayed 
up well, compared with some of the 
competition. Now the company’s pfant 
has nearly doubled normal production 
turning out next season’s models. 

General Electric’s Automatic Heating 
Division, Bloomfield, N. J., is another 
oil-furnace manufacturer who is plump- 
ing hard for next season’s home-heating 
market. (G.E.’s heating division makes 
both oil and gas furnaces.) 

Henry Brundage, division manager, 

says G.E. has zeroed in its sales attack 
on the estimated 800,000 new homes 
that will go up this year. As a start, it is 
supplying Levitt & Sons, New York 
builder, with 4,000 oil burners for new 
Levitt homes. It is also waiting for final 
O.K.’s on bids for other home-construc- 
tion jobs. 
@ Coal Men—Coal-furnace manufactur- 
ers are frankly worried about the new 
competition. Until the change in the 
fuel-oil picture, their position was the 
strongest of all the furnace makers. Al- 
though some qualities of coal were in 
tight supply, no one was really hard- 
pressed for fuel. 

In 1948, furnace manufacturers 
shipped 776,906 gravity and _forced- 
warm-air units (coal, gas, and oil). Of 
the total, 397,911, or 51.2% were coal- 
fired furnaces. That was an increase of 
15% over the number shipped in 1947. 

Commerce Dept. figures show factory 

sales of 85,000 mechanical stokers in 
1948. This was a rise of 24% over 
1947, but a drop of 55% from 1946. 
Average monthly sales last year ran 
about 7,000 units, rising from a low of 
2,853 in January to a peak of 14,157 
units in September. Average monthly 
sales in 1947 were about 6,000 units. 
¢ Possible Slip—Coal-burner sales could 
slip because of oil’s improved outlook. 
If they do, Frank S. Hecox, vice-presi 
dent of Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., figures 
the drop will probably come in the At- 
lantic-seaboard and southern-sales terri- 
tories. In the Midwest and Rocky 
Mountain states, coal is the basic fuel, 
so there shouldn’t be any slump there. 
Hecox expects a certain percentage of 
the domestic coal-burning market to 
shift to oil; commercial buyers will stick 
to coal. “We're watching the market,” 
he says, “so we can shift where shifts 
may be necessary.” 
e@ Gas—Gas-furnace manufacturers are 
pretty much out of the sales scamper. 
Lack of line pipe has delayed the in 
dustry’s expansion program by about 40 
months. Five new pipelines are marking 
time waiting for materials. 

H. Leigh Whitelaw, director of the 
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Lecarse of their intensive training and wide experience, 
Etna Life Home Office Group Representatives have earned 
the confidence of many of America’s foremost employers. They 
are skilled in tailoring AZtna’s broad Group Insurance coverages 
to the intricacies of various kinds of businesses. Whether you 
employ fifty or fifty thousand, their services can be as valuable 
to you as they are to such prominent business enterprises as: 


American Gas and Electric Company The B. F. Goodrich Company 
American Home Products Corporation 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works International Harvester Company 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 
Northern Pacific Railway Company Swift & Company 





Group Division ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Hartford, Conn. 











Trodemork Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


WILL HELP YOU 


FIGHT 


FOR LOWER COSTS! 


Here’s a way to lower your finished price 
or to get more out of your sales dollar. 
I. Check costs of your finish operations. 
2.Send us samples with finished piece 
as guide. We will Roto-Finish them un- 
der factory proceduresat no obligation. 
3. Compare results. Inspect finish, uni- 
formity. AND BEST OF ALL—COM- 
PARE COSTS. 
Why this saving? Roto-Finish is mechani- 
cal—eliminates hand labor. Puts finish- 
ing on production basis. Investigate now! 
FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
Roto-Finish Limited, London, England 
A. Flavell Pty. Lid., Mefbourne, Australia 
Frederic B. Stevens of Canada Lid., Windsor, Canada 


THE STURGIS PRODUCTS CO. 
1008 Jacob Street, Sturgis, Michigan 


ORIGINAL ENGINEERED 
MECHANICAL FINISHING PROCESSES 


KB? EXTRA PROPERTY PROTECTION 


we CHICAGO 
of. Watchclock System 


affords 
you added 


in the Step 
of Watchmen 







protection 

Ese) against fire, 
7 é theft and 
a vandalism 
& ve yet it really 


are 


2 «6—COSTS YOU 
WOTHING! 


Your modest outlay for the 
Chicago Watchclock System on wet 
quickly returns to you [re 

through permanently 


Reduced Insurance Rates 


Send for this new, illustrated folder to 
learn why the CHICAGO system is in 
use all over the world its 3 simple 

units and how easy it is to instoll 

the CHICAGO system! 


CHICAGO WATCHCLOCK DIV. 


GREAT LAKES INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
“The First—and Still the First 


1524S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 5 


Offices in Principal Cities Sa 

















Gas Appliance Manufacturers Assn., 
New York, summed up the current out- 
look: “Nationally, utilities won't lift re- 
strictions on gas heating until new facil- 
ities now under construction are com- 
pleted.” 

Pi Salt Lake City, Utah, gas appli- 

ance dealers got a stiff setback from the 
state Public Service Commission. It 
froze all new installations of gas appli- 
ance and heating equipment after 
July 1. 
e Way Out—One possible solution to 
the gas men’s dilemma is the dual-fuel 
burner developed by Mid-West Re- 
search Institute and the Gas Service Co., 
Kansas City. ‘This furnace operates on 
either gas or oil, automatically shifts 
from one fuel to the other, depending 
upon load conditions. 

Six companies are currently manufac- 
turing the burner. The Gas Service Co. 
launched them in Kansas City last win- 
ter, says close to 1,400 have been in- 
stalled. 

Gas industry spokesmen say the com- 
bination oil-and- gas burmers mean heat- 
ing insurance for the consumer—and 
protection for the gas supplier during 
peak-load periods. Oil men think oth- 
erwise. Some doubt that oil dealers will 
bother with the small, high-overhead 
deliveries required by the two-fuel fur- 
naces—unless, of course, they’re not too 
busy. 





Street & Smith Shifts 
From Pulps to Slicks 


Street & Smith Publications, Inc., the 

country’s oldest pulp-magazine house, is 
betting all its chips on slick-paper mag 
azines. It is dropping its last four pulps 
andgits last five comic books. 
e The Distaff Side—I‘he new move re- 
flects the company’s shift in emphasis 
from the male to the female market. 
Still left on Street & Smith’s list: Made- 
moiselle, Mademoiselle’s Living, and 
Charm, for the ladies; Air ‘Trails Pic- 
torial and Pic Sports Quarterly, still 
mainly for men. 

Only one title, Astounding Science 
Fiction (also printed on slick paper), r 
mains as a reminder of the blood-and 
thunder magazines on which the com- 
pany built its name. 

@ Reasons—Ormond V. Gould, a direc 
tor of the company and a grandson of 
one of the founders, lists several reasons 
for the decision: 

e Pulp and comic sales have dipped 
plenty since the end of World War II, 
because... 

¢ Many former pulp and comic read- 
ers are sitting on the edge of their chairs, 
watching television, and. . . 

e Reprint books, at 25¢ a copy, are ab- 
sorbing a lot of former pulp-readers. 
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Cotton Tire-Cord Output Bows to Synthetics 


For the first time, and nylon tire- 
cord and fabric production has tapped cot- 
ton tire-cord and fabric output—65.2 million 
Ib. to 63.6-million Ib. The turning point 


came in the last quarter of 1948. Actually, 


fayon 


the synthetic fabrics might have made a 
more dramatic showing. ‘They owe their 


lead in the race not so much to the fact that 
they're running a little faster, as to the fact 
that cotton is running a lot slower. 
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Automévil Americano 
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McGRAW-HILL 


330 West 42nd a. a. York 18, N.Y. 





OVERSEAS 


You can get your full share of this year’s 12 billion $ 
market overseas for U.S. products by doing abroad 
what you do here. 

Direct your sales effort to the volume buyers. That 
calls for selective selling and advertising. Exactly the 
same kind of selling and advertising you are accus- 
tomed to here at home. 

You can select, reach and influence more than 
83,400 of these volume buyers overseas through the 
pages of McGraw-Hill International business maga- 
zines, And the volume buyers abroad find it profitable 
to read these publications—that’s why they pay us one- 
quarter of a million dollars a year for subscriptions. 

Ask your advertising agency, or your McGraw-Hill 
man, to show you how to get your full share of this 
year’s 12 billion $ market overseas. 

They'll show you how to take the first step to sell 
volume overseas. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORP. 





Greater accuracy and longer, useful 
life of Sheffield gages is the result 
of special research which has 
determined how to more effectively 
control growth in metal—how to 
make it hold size and wear longer. 


Closer control of dimensional 

stability is one of the PLUS values : : 

you get when you buy Sheffield AN UNCONVENTIONAL FACADE for an unconventional department store: Milliron’s 
Thread, Cylindrical, Snap and new branch in the Westchester section of Los Angeles puts all merchandise on one big 
Special Gages for measurement of main floor. Hutlike show windows are placed at angle to catch passing motorists’ eyes 
production parts. This means greater 

accuracy, faster assembly and 

lower cost. 


Add to this, the master craftsman- 
ship in design, manufacture and 
inspection for which Sheffield is 
internationally known. That’s why 
it is wise and thrifty to specify 
SHEFFIELD, the gages of greater 
stability. Your gaging costs will 
be less. 


the Ye g 
dh ffi eld 
a 
corporation THE STORE’S ROOF provides parking space for 220 automobiles. Customers ride an 
DAYTON 1, OHIO, U.S. A. electric stairway down to the shopping floor. (A next-door parking lot has space for 3,600 


: more cars.) Two ramps, one each for up and down traffic, provide access to the roof 
Write for this 
NEW 1949 HANDBOOK 





112 pages of 
illustrations, 
ecifica- 


prices, sP 
tions and data on 
SHEFFIELD GAGES 


| Position 
| Firm 
| Street 


PENTHOUSE SHOPS on the roof include a restaurant, a beauty shop, and a playroom for 
junior while mama’s inside. ‘There's an auditorium on the roof level, too 
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ot on Roof 


Milliron’s suburban branch 
is all on one floor. Cost: $14 a 
sq. ft. Different color schemes 
distinguish main departments. 


First-floor merchandise in most de- 

partment stores consists of “traffic” 
items—stockings, neckties, 50¢ scatter 
pins, cosmetics. But in Milliron’s new 
branch store in the Westchester section 
of Los Angeles, everything is a main- 
floor item—for the new structure has 
only one merchandise floor. 
e Big—There are 117,500 sq. ft. of 
usable sales space on that one floor, 
however. And on the roof of the new 
$3-million building, the store has pro- 
vided parking space for 220 cars. A park- 
ing lot next door accommodates an- 
other 3,600. 

Customers are guided to the proper 

department by a simple color scheme. 
The “blue store,” for instance, sells 
furniture and appliances; the “green 
store” handles men’s and children’s ap- 
parel. Women’s wear can be bought in 
the “rose store’’; household goods in the 
“yellow store.” And a center concourse, 
in gray, offers conventional first-floor 
merchandise. 
e Pylons—The store has few partitions, 
since the color treatment does the job 
of separation. ‘There are six huge “py- 
lons” to support the parking roof and 
its fringe of penthouses. 

Inside each pylon is a main floor and 

a mezzanine. These contain the for- 
ward stockrooms, fitting rooms, credit 
office, and buyers’ and store manager’s 
offices. Service facilities are placed 
around the building’s perimeter. 
e Potential—According to J. W. Mil- 
liron, vice-president and sales manager, 
the new store can handle some $1 5-mil- 
lion of business annually. His public 
estimate of the first year’s volume is 
pretty elastic: between $3-million and 
$12-million. But he does say that, thus 
far, sales are running 24 times ahead of 
his personal, unpublicized guesses. 

Victor Gruen (of the Pacific Coast 

architectural firm of Gruen & Krum- 
meck) designed the store. It is the first 
branch that L. A.’s 43-year-old Mil- 
liron’s has sprouted. 
e Cost—Building cost was about $9 a 
sq. ft.; fixtures cost another $5 a sq. ft. 
Milliron’s considers that it got a bar- 
gain: a department store of conventional 
design would have cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $25 a sq. ft. at present price 
levels. 

Besides its other unique features, Mil- 
liron’s claims this additional distinction: 
It’s the only one-story building in the 
U.S. with an electric stairway. 
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"The most recent 9 year 
average shows that Massa—- 
chusetts loses less time per 
worker due to strikes than 
any other of the ten lead- 
ing industrial states!" 





"This is a real tribute to 
labor's cooperation and rea= 
sonableness...the state's 
progressive legislation...the 
good faith of labor-manage— 
ment collective bargaining." 














"As for skill... just as 
STERLING means excellence in 
Silver ——YANKEE CRAFTSMAN sym— 
bolizes excellence in mechani- 
cal ability. The Bay State 
has workers skilled in every 
trade of modern industry." 




















"Women, with their extraordi- 
nary talent for semi-skilled 
‘detail work', offer you high- 
ly efficient mass production 
for small part assembly, deli- 
cate items, repetitive tasks." 

















"Massachusetts can furnish 
trained workers in every cat=- 
egory — executives, clerical 
help, salesmen— everyone you 
need to keep your ‘paper 
work’ going smoothly, your 
plant at top efficiency." 


ONLY 


| MASSACHUSETTS 
GIVES YOU ALL THREE 
@ sxnteo, cooperative Laser 
© UNEQUALLED RESEARCH FACILITIES 
© NEARNESS TO MAJOR MARKETS 











An illustrated book gives the 
facts on Massachusetts. The 
color film, “Make It In Mossa- 
ee) chusetts”, is available to inter- 
, Seppe 
Ze Development and  Industriol 
Commission, S-Rm. 4078, State House, Boston 
33, Massachusetts. 
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DID YOU KNOW 
$309,874” 


Has been spent in Two 
years to Improve fooms 
and serv- 
ices for 
you? 


600 rooms—new- 


ly redecorated 

Improved fac 

ties for that del 

cious Skirvin food! And service that makes 
you grin not just smile! Stop once— 


and you'll always Stay at the 


Shirvin 


HOTEL 


Dan W. James, Pres. 





QKiatoma city, ota. 
Hospitality Heart of the State 
600 rooms from $3.50! 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


FACTORIES: 
FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, OHIO 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 

















MARKETING BRIEFS 





Price cuts by G.E. on seven radio-pho- 
nograph combinations range from $15 
to $90. Biggest $259.50 to 
$169.50. 


slash: 


a 
Mail-order and chain-store sales were 
$774.7-million in March, a drop of 
9.8% from last March. A New York 
Times tabulation also puts total sales 
for the first three months of 1949 at 
$2.1-billion. Same period last year they 
came to $2.2-billion. 

° 
Though radio sets still lead in units, 
video receivers now account for more 
than half of manufacturers’ total dol- 
lar sales. M. F. Balcom, president of the 
Radio Manufacturers Assn., says ‘I'V 
sets passed the halfway mark in January. 

e 
Newsprint production in North Amer- 
ica during the first three months of 
1949 came to 122,959 tons. That’s an 
8.9% improvement over last year, ac- 
cording to the Newsprint Service Bu- 
reau. 

® 
Buyer resistance has forced Bell Aircraft 
to slash the price of its new three-pas- 
senger helicopter from $39,500 to $23,- 
500. Bell had previously upped the price 
from $25,000. 


e 
Merger of Jacksonville’s Foremost Dai- 
ries with Maxson Foods System of Long 
Island, N. Y., gives Foremost a wider 





distribution, Maxson supplies its frozen- 
food line to some 4,000 New York City 
dealers, 3,000 more outside. Up to now, 
Foremost’s distribution has been con- 
fined mostly to dairy outlets, 

e 
Rattle in baby-powder cans is Mennen 


Co.’s latest idea. ‘he 9-oz. can retails 
for 53¢, +¢ more than an ordinary 9-oz. 
container. i 

2 
Don’t commercialize ‘IV programs in 
schools, New Orleans dealers have been 
warned by their association. Some deal- 
ers who have loaned sets for school use 
have been running quizes afterwards. 
lop students win “‘special awards”; i.e., 
cut rates on T'V sets if purchased within 
90 days. 

’ « 

Noisy popcorn eaters are the cause of a 
bill to ban the sale of popcorn and pea- 
nuts in Oregon movie houses. But ‘Ted 
R. Gamble, board chairman of the The- 
ater Owners of America, savs small the- 
aters will lose money if they can’t sell 
popcorn. 

® 
Potato consumption, on a per capita 
basis, is on the decline. So the United 
Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Assn. is start- 
ing a $100,000 revolving fund for na- 
tional advertising and promotion. 

r 
Steel buyers want the mills to go back 
to some prewar marketing practices. ‘The 
National Assn. of Purchasing Agents 
would like to axe escalator clauses in con- 
tracts and to shorten the period neces- 
sary for advance ordering. 





Retail Federation’s New Chairman 


Stanley Marcus (center) has taken the 
gavel as chairman of the board of trustees 
of the American Retail Federation. Marcus 
is executive vice-president of Neiman-Marcus 
Co., swank Dallas specialty store. He has 


served his firm since 1926, has won fame 
for his innovations in styling and fashions. 
Here he talks over the federation’s program 
with retiring chairman Jerome M. Ney 
(left) and president Rowland Jones, Jr. 
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GRAND COULEE’S power revenues are eyed by proponents of .. . 


A TVA for the Columbia Valley 


The Truman-backed Mitchell-Jackson bill would set up a 
Columbia Valley Administration with wide controls over power. 
But it won't get through this session of Congress. 


rhis isn’t an encouraging year for 
backers of federal river-valley authorities. 
For some months the Missouri Valley 
Authority plan has been stalled in its 
tracks (BW —I'eb.25’49,p28). Now the 
sponsors of the Columbia River Admin- 
istration admit privately that any action 
on their project is at least a year off. 

President ‘T'ruman’s long-awaited bill 
to establish a Columbia valley authority 
on the order of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority finally reached Congress on 
Apr. 14. It was presented by two Wash 
ington state representatives—Hugh B. 
Mitchell and Henry M. Jackson. It then 
went to the House Public Works Com- 
mittee—and despite ‘T'ruman’s _ help, 
that’s probably where it’s going to stay 
for a while 
e “Obvious Limits’—In a special mes 
sage to Congress, the President gave 
credit to existing federal agencies that 
have been developing the Northwest 
But, he pointed out, there are “obvious 
limits” in trying to control the Colum 
bia and other great river basins through 
federal interagency committees. ““None 
of the representatives of the several de- 
partments and agencies concerned,” he 
said, ‘‘is responsible for an over-all view 
of all the resources of an area.” 

Truman might have made a case in 
point had he wished. Only a few months 
ago he spanked the Army Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation publicly, 
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ordered them to quit squabbling over 
who will build what in the Columbia 
River basin (BW—Dec.4’48,p16). 
e Public Opinion—Northwesterners see 
a case for unified control over the Co- 
lumbia. They are only too aware of the 
river’s rampages, particularly since the 
disastrous flood of last vear (BW-—Jun. 
26’48,p20). They are also irritated by 
the Northwest’s chronic shortages of 
electric power (BW —Jan.29'49,p23) 

Even so, public opinion in the region 
is by no means solid behind CVA. 
Labor unions, the National Grange, and 
the Farmers’ Union are the only groups 
firmly backing the plan. Its enemies in- 
clude the governors of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Idaho; most of the region’s 
the Farm Bureau; chambers of 
commerce; most businessmen. So 
CVA’s more realistic backers are now 
planning a tub-thumping «promotional 
program this year to work up grassroots 
sentiment for legislation in 1950. 
e Little Help—Congress is in no mood 
to back the project. It’s not inclined 
to start any big new public works 
projects. ‘This sentiment will be rallied 
by a group that doesn’t want the Army 
Engineers and other existing agencies 
thrown out of the Northwest 

Despite his feelings on the subject, 
Truman won't be able to give the back- 
ers of CVA much more help this session 
of Congress. He has to give priority to 


press; 





PROFITS 
“ride 
the beam” 


Meet the upswing in material and labor 
costs through greater efficiency in pro- 
duction and cost control. Productimeter 
Electric Counters, actuated by a photo 
electric cell, present production figures 
that create “magic” profits. 


ceo at DURANT MANUFACTURING CO. 

nd f° 1906 N. Buffum St. 106 Orange St. 

otl0g \ Mil kee 1, Wis. Provid R 
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INSTRUMENTS FOR 
PRECISION TESTING 


DYNAMOMETERS 
Measure traction, tension, weight. 
In field or laboratory — quickly, 
precisely. Only .040"° movement 
for full reading. Individually cali- 
brated. Nine interchangeable ca- 
pacities, 0-500 Ibs. to 0-20,000 Ibs. 


PRESSURE GAUGE 
For tight spots. Small, fits in palm 
of your hand. Jeweled dial indi- 
cator on "'U" pressure bar gives 
instant readings up to 5,000 Ibs. 
Versatile—rugged—lightweight. 


THERMOMETER 
Stainless steel. Instant, accurate 
readings. Moisture — overheat 
proof. Fahrenheit and Centigrade. 
Variable stem lengths, 4"' to 42". 
Dials from 1" to 5". Pressure 
proof excess 3476 psi. 

UNIVERSAL TESTER 

MODEL L: Specimen testing + 
Ibs. to 160,000 psi in seven ranges. 
Quick, easy, interchangeable. 
Tests rounds, flats, special shapes, 
any material. 
MODEL M- for low range critical 
testing. Ounces — tenths — kilos. 
Calibrated pendulum accuracy to 
Vy of 1%. 


@ WRITE TODAY FOR ILLUS- 
TRATED BULLETINS, FREE TENSILE STRENGTHCOMPUTER, 
TELLS IN SECONDS BREAKING POINT OF MATERIALS. 


W. C. DILLON & CO., INC. 
5410 BW, W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Illinois 
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Reduce your 


maintenance worries... Use 


PENTA-TREATED 003 


Men who handle maintenance budgets appreciate the 
positive protection PENTAchlorophenol gives against 
termites and wood decay. 

This scientific treatment means longer life for wood... 
cuts upkeep and replacement costs . . . gives wood 
greater salvage value. 

Widely used in home, farm and industrial construction, 
PENTAchlorophenol is rapidly expanding the already 
great usefulness of wood as an economical building 
material. ‘‘PENTA’’-treated lumber is clean and easy to 
handle—paintable, too, when the proper solvent is used. 


Safeguard your wood construction 
—and your budget— specify 
"PENTA"’-treated lumber. For further 
information, write Dow, Dept. PE 26. 


kee  pelita. 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN chlorophenol 
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other matters, such as the North At 
lantic Pact and the new labor law, Sig 
nificantly enough, at his press confer 
ence after the message on CVA, ‘Tru- 
man said that he was not in favor of 
legislation on the Missouri Valley Au 
thority at this time. He has already en- 
dorsed the MVA concept, but thinks a 
bill to set it up would have rough sled- 
ding right now. 

e Like TVA—Though it is called an ‘“‘ad 
ministration” rather than an ‘author 
itv,” CVA resembles ‘TVA in many 
ways. ; 

Physically, a CVA would cover a 
bigger slice of territory than the TVA 
Its bailiwick would include most of 
Washington, Oregon, and Idaho; west 
ern Montana; the Snake River basin in 
Northwestern Wyoming; and the upper 
reaches of the Owyhee River in northern 
Nevada. That’s some 270,000 square 
miles in all, as against the I'VA’s 40, 
000 square miles, most of them in a 
single state. 
© Scope—As far as its powers go, CVA 
would have a narrower scope than TVA 
in some cases, wider in others 

CVA’s chief functions are described 
in the bill as planning, construction, and 
operation of navigation, flood-control, 
reclamation and conservation projects; 
development of recreational facilities; 
control over pollution; protection of fish 
and wildlife. But unlike TVA, it won’t 
spread into land and mineral con 
servation. Thus, the Soil Conservation 
Service, Bureau of Mines, and state con 
servation bodies would continue their 
operations, though CVA would have 
statutory authority to look over their 
plans and programs. 

CVA could go into business almost 
immediately after enactment of the bill, 
by virtue of the fact that it would absorb 
the plans, programs, and staffs of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Bonneville 
Power Administration, and the Army 
engineers in the region. (Only thing left 
to the Army would be channel and 
harbor improvement in tidal waters 
e Continuing Funds—The main thing 
that CVA’s backers want to take over 
from TVA is its type of continuing fund 
for construction, which is fed both by 

1) annual appropriations and (2) rev 
enues from power and other sources. If 
CVA had to rely solely on annual con 
gressional appropriations, it could do 
little more planning and construction 
than the federal agencies working along 
the Columbia have been able to do up 
to now. 

But Bonneville Power Administration 

which markets power from Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville—grossed nearly 
$25-million on its sales of power from 
these two projects alone in fiscal 19458. 
With more generators coming in soon 
at Coulee, McNary, the Dalles, Chief 
Joseph, and other dams, BPA’s take on 
power will more than double in the next 
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few years. ‘This revenue—from power 
alone--would make a nice kitty for CVA 
construction jobs. In addition, CVA’s 
tunds would be swelled by payments foi 
municipal water supply and for irri- 
gation. 

CVA’s authority in the electric-powe1 
field would be broad—much_ broader 
than that of ‘TVA. ‘The bill gives CVA 
the power: 

To build “stand-by facilities” for any 
of its projects. ‘his means that it could 
build steam-generating plants of the 
type for which TVA has been fighting 
for two years (B\W—Apr.2'49,p16). 

To string transmission lines. Major 
lines—not defined in the legislation 
would be subject to congressional ap 
proval, as would all major water-control 
or clectric-generating projects. 

To set its own power rates, including 
a single “‘postage-stamp” rate for the 
entire area. 

To buy existing privately owned elec 
tric utilitv svstems, though not to con 
demn such property. It would sell these 
distribution facilities as rapidly as pos 
sible to public bodies or co-ops. 

The bill forbids CVA to imterfere 

with existing state water-rights laws 
However, it could take over lands and 
water rights required for dams and other 
projects. Irrigation water would be 
distributed in accordance with statutes 
affecting the Reclamation Bureau, in 
cluding the 160-acre land limitation on 
farms eligible for federal water. 
e Davidson—If and when CVA becomes 
a reality, the odds-on favorite to head 
the three-man board of directors is As 
sistant Secretarv of Interior C. Girard 
Davidson. He was part of the White 
House team that prepared the Mitchell 
Jackson bill. 


NORTHWEST'S NEWSLETTER 


A new sign of the growing industrial 
importance of the Pacific Northwest 
popped up last week: The first issue of 
a fortnightly newsletter, ““What’s Ahead 
in Pacific Northwest Business,” ap- 
peared. It’s published by Elliot Marple 
& Associates, 905 Second Avenue Build- 
ing, Seattle +, Wash. 

Independent regional 
that is, not sponsored by a bank or some 
such business, or by a chamber of com- 
merce—are not too common. One of the 
few that preceded the Marple venture 
is published in Denver by Eugene Sisto 
Cervi, who serves up generous portions 
of his own philosophy with frequent 
inside news and savvy predictions 

Marple’s product follows a more con 
ventional newsletter pattern. ‘The main 
items in the first issue give the pitch 
on the rebound of northwestern busi 
ness activity and employment (BW— 
Apr.16°49,p19), and tell, industry by 
industrv, how rising freight rates are 
putting the squeeze on the area 


newsletters— 
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It all depends upon whether you're 
talking about shipping freight, or tak- 
ing a trip, or building and equipping 
a mile of railroad. 

Railroads haul freight for charges 
which now average only about 114 
cents for moving a ton a mile. They 
carry passengers for an average 
charge of only 2% cents a mile. 

Such low charges have been possi- 
ble because private investors have 
saved up and put up $125,400 for 
each average mile of railroad line — 
an investment not only in track, but 
also in locomotives and cars, bridges 
and signals, and stations and yards 
that make up a working railroad. 

Because of that investment, Amer- 
ica has a railroad system that pro- 
vides the most economical, as well as 
the most efficient and the safest mass 
transportation in the world. What's 
more, it’s a system which not only 
does not rely upon help from tax- 
payers — but actually pays into the 
public treasury in taxes each year 
almost $4,000 per mile. To keep these 
railroads abreast of the nation’s 
needs requires not only constant 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 


presenting the world’s great musical shows. Every t 





maintenance but a steady program of 
replacement and improvement — and 
the costs of doing that are twice what 
they were before the war. The only 
way in which railroads can attract 
the dollars needed for these replace- 
ments and improvements is to earn 
an adequate return on the money in- 
vested in them. 

To enable American railroads to 
continue giving the most economical, 
most efficient, and the safest mass 
transportation in the world, it’s im- 
portant to everybody that railroad 
rates shall be in line with today’s cost 
of producing the service — for tomor- 
row’s railroads depend on today’s 
earnings. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


/7 


Monday evening over the ABC Network, 8-8:45 East- 
ern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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Finance Companies Want More “New Money’ 


Although total consumer credit is dropping, auto credit is 
up—and that means more business for the finance companies. 


How's the demand for “new money” 
lor finance companies, at 
appears to be: As 


these days? 
least, the answer 
strong as ever. 

e Exception—It’s true that the finance 
companies are one of the big exceptions. 
l’or, if you look at the over-all corporate 
picture, the rule today is that de- 
mand for new money is slowing 
down. So far this year, most busi 
nesses have been paying fewer calls on 
their banks. And new-money borrow- 
ings from other sources, as well as sales 
of new securities, have slipped well be- 
low those of a year ago. 

At first glance, you might wonder 
why the finance companies stand off 
from the trend. You'd expect them to 
be the crowd, because: 

(1) The total of consumer credit 
outstanding has dropped this year. 
(hat’s the first time since the war, and 
1 lot has been made of it. 

2) Dur 1948, finance companies 
acquired a huge amount of new work 
ing capital (tabulation). 

But the fact remains that finance 

companies are still reaching out hun- 
grily for new working capital. 
e C.LT.’s Needs—lTake a look at the 
new-money activity this year of New 
York’s C.I.1. Financial Corp., the fi- 
nance trade’s largest unit. The com- 
pany’s bank borrowings were up $40- 
million last vear, and it sold $124-mil- 
lion of long-term debt obligations and 
preferred stock. And still it needs more 
new money 

Already this vear C.I.T. has had to 
acquire an additional $113-million of 
new working capital. It has just com- 
pleted one of the biggest non-utility 
ecurity flotations of the vear on Wall 
Street’s new-issue market. 

e The Quest—Here’s the trail C.LT. 
has followed this vear to meet its new 
working-capital needs: 

1) Last week that company suc- 
$50-million new 10-vear 
23% de ires to a Wall Street under- 
writing ip at a price close to par. 
Just a few weeks earlier it had thought 
it necessary to sell privately (at par) 






cessfully 






} 





$20-million of new $4 preference stock 
to two insurance companies—Prudential 
ind Metropolitan Life 

2) C.I.V. has been equally active in 
sales of short-term commercial paper to 


banks generally and in its use of de- 
vank-credit facilities. As a re- 


sult, by the end of February its out- 
standing short-term loans added up to 
almost $400-million, some $45-million 
more than at the 1948 year-end. 

e Still More?—What’s more, it’s quite 
conceivable that C.I.T. hasn't yet 
climbed to the peak of its 1949 financ 
ing activity. As February closed, more 
than +00 depository banks were grant 
ing C.I.T. credit lines aggregating some 
$410-million; even so, the company 
still had available for use around $150 
million of such borrowing facilities. 

e Other Companies, Too—C.1.1. hasn’t 
been the only one seeking new working 
capital in the postwar years. Last year 
its biggest rivals in the consumer credit 
financing field were working just as hard 
at the problem. 

Associates Investment Co. of South 
Bend, Ind., which operates mainly in 
the Midwest and is the third largest 
“independent” finance company, was 
also forced to hike its long- and short- 


term borrowings sharply in 1948. So 
was Baltimore's Commercial Credit Co., 
C.1.1.’s biggest rival. 

e Commercial Credit—Short-term debt 
for Commercial Credit rose almost $26 
million during last year. {ts long-term 
debt moved up abruptly, too—from $75 
million to $135-million—through — pri 
vate sales of unsecured note issues, in 
cluding one of $15-million purchased 
by Prudential Life. And it’s quite pos 
sible that C.C.’s short-term note out 
standings may also have risen materially 
since the close of 1948. Commercial 
Credit’s credit lines with its deposi- 
tories then totted up to almost $336 
million, and some $157-million were 
still unused. 

e Earnings Grow—Such heavy activity 
has paid off handsomely. Earnings of 
Associates Investment Co. in 1948 
soared to some $5.5-million vs. less than 
$3.3-million in 1947. Commercial 
Credit’s net was up, too: to almost 
$16.7-million, compared with less than 
$9-million in 1947. C.L.T.’s earnings 
showed an even more spectacular jump. 
They added up last vear to more than 




















1937 
Associates Investment Co. 
Receivables purchased........ $149.476 
PONE SROUIIE os oss 0c ces acess 10,746 
Interest charges. ..........00. 988 
Net income 3.221 
Short-term loans 42,631 
Long-term debt 12,000 
Preferred stock 6.000 
Common stock. 2,796 
Surplus. : 8.419 
Commercial Credit Co. 
Receivables purchased. ....... 933,854 
Se rer 34,667 
Interest charges.......... wie 3,782 
Net income naeemRMe 13.593 
Short-te loans ere Ter 171.787 
Long-term debt Te 65.000 
POMNUETOE WOOEE 5.556: s.0sie oes 12.195 
Common stock 18.420 
Surplus 34,012 
C. I. T. Financial Corp. 
Receivables purchased ovens 1,291,704 
a 55.713 
Tetereet CRATES... .scccivccce 6.175 
POE GMODIADS 6.0 vicinccedenaetes 19, 390 
Short-term loans. ............ 288.751 
Long-ter 68 000 
Preferred stock. .......csevses 9.544 
Cor Sunken ah 49,715 
PE etnss ts eeeenena eens 28,058 


* As of Feb. 28, 1949. 





Fiscal Pattern of Three Finance Companies 


°° As of Mar, 31, 1949, 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 

1941 1947 1948 
$251,617 $467 .259 $609 O11 
10,828 15.487 25,807 
1.048 1,685 3,234 
2.564 3,275 5,553 
72,819 132.831 144,510 
6,000 10,000 35,000 
9.689 0 1) 
2.829 10,418 10,418 
14,077 20,166 23.245 
1,018,586 1,486,742 1,767,993 
36,166 61,346 83,411 
3.187 3.750 7,677 
9.082 8,995 16,663 
276,837 258,988 284,795 
46.500 60.000 135,000 
12,194 25,000 25,000 
18,415 18,415 18.415 
36,071 39 883 55.109 
1,638,679 2,635 853 3,226,058 
$3,377 59,550 94,962 
5,369 4.604 9,015 
16,192 7.282 17,071 
359 072 315,197 *398 489 
104,975 108 ,000 **°252.000 
9.494 ) **50.000 
53,098 55,505 55.505 
53,299 53,468 61,623 
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$17-million; in 1947 they didn’t quite 
total $7.3-million. 

eInstalment Buying Up—The trade’s 
need of additional working capital isn’t 
really surprising. 

Since the war ended, the consuming 
public has been buying more heavily on 
an instalment basis than it has ever 
bought before. ‘lo meet the public’s de- 
mand for financing, the finance com- 
panies have had to borrow as never be- 
fore. 

l'otal consumer credit outstanding at 

the close of 1948 totaled some $15.9- 
billion, compared with a prewar high 
(in 1941) of something less than $9.9- 
billion. This total has dropped slightly 
since year-end. But the drop hasn’t hit 
the financing companies; their business 
is still moving up above the levels of a 
year ago, That’s because their forte is 
auto financing—and so far it has been 
other lines of instalment sales that have 
shown.a.tendency to shrink. 
e Autos the Key—Most financing com- 
panies expect that from here on they'll 
have to finance a greater share of auto 
mobile purchases than they have fi- 
nanced since the war’s end. 

Here’s why: The large ficet operators 
apparently have about “bought their fill 
of new cars. So have the cz ash car buyers. 
From now on, therefore, dealers are go- 
ing to face a bigger selling job to dispose 
of Detroit’s output—and time-buying has 
always played a big part in the tech- 
nique of car selling. 

The finance companies stand to bene 

fit plenty if more car purchasers switch 
to instalment buying. So far in the post- 
war period car financing has accounted 
for less than the normal share of total 
transactions. That’s because lately, ac 
cording to trade estimates, only some 
20% to 25% of all new-car sales have 
been financed on an instalment basis, 
compared with the 50% to 55% com- 
mon in pre-Pearl Harbor days. 
e Regulation W-According to the 
trade, last month’s easing of Regulation 
W credit terms hasn’t made much dif- 
ference to the finance company’s busi 
ness. That’s easy to explain. After all, 
this didn’t change the. down payment 
required on car purchases. It did extend 
the time limits for payments from 1§ to 
21 months, but it is doubtful that the 
addition of the extra three months to 
pay changed personal buying programs 
very much. 

The industry would rather have had 
the time limit for new-car payments 
raised to 24 months and for used cars to 
18 months. But it is noteworthy that its 
thinking on Regulation W as a whole 
has changed somewhat in_ recent 
months. That curb on the extension of 
credit doesn’t look quite so objection 
able as it used to. For more than any- 
one else, the financing trade is fearful of 
“runaway credit.” It has so much at 
stake in the field that it would be the 
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Makes it possible for every 
business to have the sales help 
of true Air Conditioning 


bE 


Made by YORK, the greatest name in commercial re- 
frigeration and air conditioning, this compact and attrac- 
tive air conditioner insures better business for any mer- 
chant. Here is practical, economical summer cooling for 
the small store, providing the same advantages for the 
shopper, as do the great department stores with their 
huge York central station air conditioning installations. 

Yorkaire Conditioners are not only the finest packaged 
air conditioners you can buy, but they are easily in- 
stalled or moved without interruption to businessroutine. + Controls humidity 








¢ Cools the air 
¢ Filters the air 


° Effectively directs 
the air 


* Supplies outdoor 
air 


What "ver your air conditioning requirements, YOUr  . Greater cooling 
nearest York distributor will be glad to provide you dail canta 
with proof of the plus value in Yorkaire Conditioners 
point by point, for value—exclusive features, capacity, 
operating dependability and economy. You will find 
that he is an expert ably qualified and ready to serve 
you, whatever your needs, whether you require a single 
Conditioner or a multiple-room system. 


¢ Greater cooling 
capacity 


room Yorkaire 


MEMBERS OF THE DISTINGUISHED LINE OF YORK COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 


3. York Flakice Machines 


















a 
Self-contained units for 
i = | 2. Frozen Food Cobinets users of crushed, cracked 
=> nei or shaved ice in quantity. 
LYorkaire Room Conditioners tips veneers 4. per Ice Makers 
ned window vorevinme Self , fully auto- 
units for homes, srt = . for quent ors 
a sanitary, clear ice bes 
."The cube with a hole “ 
cocoon eee 
THIS COUPON WILL | York Corporati York, Ps 7 
BRING YOU FULL o orporation, Lork, Fa, | 
INFORMATION I am interested in the Yorkaire Conditioner | 
| and 1 2 3 4 | 
| Name | 
| 
or | Address | 
City State. I 
B.w..4 | 
HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 Lee 
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A fully equipped “‘hook and ladder”’ has liter- 
ally thousands cf parts and surfaces. 
Repainting it can be a tricky proposition. 
Clean, even stripes, and sharp definition 
between painted and unpainted areas are essen- 
tial...and the job must be done in a hurry. 


At least one refinisher has learned that he 
can do the repainting faster—and better— 
with Permacel Masking Tape. By using 
spray guns to apply the paint, and Permacel 
to control and confine it, he can turn out 

a handsome engine in record time. 


And this is merely one of thousands of 
different uses to which Permacel is put. 
Have you ever thought about it for your 
business? Our staff of trained technicians 
will be glad to help you discover ways of 
cutting time and costs with Permacel Tapes. 


“PERMACEL” REG. U. S. PATENT OFF. 


Permacel 


INDUSTRIAL TAPES 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION - NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 








first to feel the repercussions of such a 
catastrophe. 

e Still Safe—This doesn’t mean the trade 
believes that the total of consumer 
credit outstanding is nearing the ‘“un- 
safe” mark. It very definitely isn’t worry- 
ing on that score. For the record-break- 
ing level of total consumer credit at the 
1948 year-end, still toted up to only 
some 8.3% of the latest estimated an 
nual rate of disposable personal in 
come. Back in 1940 that ratio was 
around 12%; in the previous decade it 
averaged around 9.5%. 

In their business operations, too, the 
trade claims to see no signs that people 
have “mortgaged” themselves too 
greatly to buy cars, appliances and the 
like. It’s true that, in some cases it’s a 
little harder to collect than it was some 
months ago. But there has been no dis 
turbing trend in that direction. 

@ Prospects Good—Last year the volume 
of finance paper held by the trade in- 
creased by about a third. It is too early 
to make any definite prediction, but the 
chances are that the finance companies 
won't experience any such startling rise 
in business this year. Even if the gain 
levels off, however, 1949 earnings 
should hold up well: Last year’s volume 
of paper contains much in the way of 
deferred income that’s slated to become 
actual profits during 1949. 

e Market Reactions—That’s one of the 
factors in the stock market right now. 
Finance-company shares as a whole are 
now selling at some 9% above their earl- 
ier registered 1949 low. That's a better 
showing than utility operating company 
stocks have made so far—and lately these 
have been something to cheer about 
(BW —Apr.16’49,p100). The — utility 
group today can boast a price rise of only 
around 7%. 


Two Companies Drop 
Proposed Stock Issues 


Last week, two companies that had 

planned stock issues changed their 
minds. ‘lhe companies: Playboy Motor 
Car Corp.; and American Oil Explorers, 
Inc. (BW—Apr.9’49,pp89,93). 
e Reorganizing—Playboy went further 
than that. It filed a federal-court peti 
tion for reorganization. Allen H. Gard 
ner, former president of Colonial Radio 
Corp., was appointed trustee. 

Playboy’s first attempt to sell stock 
fell through last fall (BW—Oct.30'48,p 
106). This time its agent, Aetna Securi 
ties Corp. of New York, had not been 
ible to sell any of the proposed new 
issue on a when, as, and if issued basis. 

Louis Horwitz, president of Playboy, 
said last week that the company is work- 
ing on a private financing program. 

e Present Status—Playboy has already 
sold about 723 dealer franchises and 27 
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Maybe this river boat engine room 
holds the answer to your power problem 


F you have a stake in marine, locomotive, or station- 
ary power, the engines shown here could well be 

your cue to important advantages and savings. Super- 
charged Cooper-Bessemer diesels, they power a big 
Mississippi towboat, the Frances M. Hougland. They 
enabled this workbgat to complete 57,170 miles of 
tough push-towing at exceptional speeds, delivering 
1,400,300 barrels of gasoline, before her first over- 
haul! That’s an outstanding record in gruelling 
river service. 

Cooper-Bessemer oil-burning diesels, gas-diesels 
and gas engines are continually setting performance 
records in a// kinds of service—not only new endur- 
ance records, but record-breaking lows in fuel con- 
sumption and over-all operating cost. 

It is the direct result of the intense development 
work that goes on all the time at Cooper-Bessemer, 
resulting time and again in important contributions 


to low-cost power. For instance, are you familiar 
with the Turboflow gas engine and its previously 
unheard of fuel economy... or the latest gas-diesel 
refinement that assures unequaled efficiency even at 
fractional loads? 

If you want to know how you can cut your power 
costs year in, year out, find out about the new things 
being done by one of America’s o/dest engine builders. 









The 
Cooper-Bessemer 






GROVE CITY, PA. 





MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 





DIESELS e GAS ENGINES e ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS e¢ HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 





A Smithcraft fluorescent lighting installa- 
tion assures a definite increase in work 
performance, because the efficiency of 
every office, store and plant depends 
upon proper “working” light. In thou- 
sands of commercial and industrial loca- 
tions, management has recognized that 
Smithcraft Fluorescent Fixtures cut oper- 
ating costs, stimulate sales, and increase 
profits. You, too, can benefit by specify- 
ing "Smithcraft" America’s finest 
fluorescent fixtures. 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
R-6 TODAY! 


Smithenafe 


CHELSEA SO, MASSACHUSETTS 





Hs pad TO Serres NAME PLATES 
wame PLATE & MIG co 
eT, B; cuICAGO 24, I 





Getting a little shaky? No more back logs? Looking for 
Orders? “Uncle Sam nd— 


and =ohe’s§ buyir p t Y 
BIDVERTISER' tells you what he’s buying EVERYDAY 
where nen ! 


“ fh 
subscription to this DAILY fund of order producing in 
formation costs only $27.50 ($2.50 additional for ir 

Subscribe Today SAMPLE COPY FREE ON 


mail 
REQUEST, 


303 West 42d St @ Dept. A 


MARKET SERVICE 


Established 1934 
@ New York 18, N. Y 





WANTED 


Large engineering firm wishes to acquire 
several complete plants through purchase 
of (1) capital stock, (2) assets, (3) ma 
chinery and equipment, whole or in part. 
Personne! retained where possible, strictest 
confidence. 
Box 1251, 1474 Broadway 
New York 18, N. Y. 











to make 
QUICK CONTACT 
With the National Business Market use 
CLUES 


See page 116 of the April 9 issue 
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distributorships. As of a few weeks ago, 
it had raised $1.9-million that way, and 
had payments due of $350,000. 

The company has been in pilot pro- 
duction for about a year on its small 
convertible coupe. It has been leasing 
a large Tonawanda (N. Y.) plant from 
the War Assets Administration. 

e Free Insurance—American Oil Ex- 
plorers, in the registration statement it 
filed with the Securities & Exchange 
Commission, had offered to give each 
stock-buyer a paid-up life insurance pol- 


icy equal to the purchase price of his 
stock. ‘The idea was that the investor 
(or, at least, his estate) would be sure 
of getting the money back eventually, 
even if the oil venture didn’t pan out 

Last week, however, the company 
withdrew the registration statement. It 
gave no reason. But SEC had said it 
was considering a stop-order—because 
there was “reasonable cause to believe’’ 
that it “contains untrue statements of 
material facts,” and that it ‘omits 
material facts.” 























... 1,000 Square Feet of Floor Space 


Latest entry in the low-price housing sweep- 
stakes is this model built by N. K. Winston 
Associates at East Hempstead, Long Island. 
Built to sell at $8,390, it has 1,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space against 700 sq. ft. or so in most 
of the “economy homes” that have been 


designed recently (BW —Mar.5'49,p21). 
Winston plans to put up 305 of these 
houses on 60x100 plots, have them ready 
Down payment for buyers 
$90, monthly 


this summer. 
who are veterans will be 


carrying charges $62. 
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You gold him... NOW WHAT? 


OUR ad did a fine job of selling. It described your product exactly. . . 

the illustration whetted your prospect’s buying appetite... made him 
want to act at once. But one more bit of information is needed to close the 
sale —WHERE can he buy your product? 

The ‘yellow pages’ of telephone directories make this easy. Just display 
your trade-mark or brand name over a list of your local dealers. That’s called 
Trade Mark Service. Then put this list to work for you by telling readers of 
your advertising that they can find your dealers in the ‘yellow pages’ of their 
telephone directory. 

That gives you a complete selling package. It makes it easy for prospects 


to buy your product. 


“ 2. 
Sy. P= $R ; spe FOR OVER 60 YeApe 
‘ & IY ey 
SERS Ameerca’s BuvING 64 | 
i } ia } 
. fi ae 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CALL YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BUSINESS OFFICE OR SEE THE LATEST ISSUE OF STANDARD RATE & DATA 








Timmie forgot. 





But Timmie’s new aluminum bike doesn’t mind. 


Because ALUMINUM LASTS. 


That’s going to please Timmie’s parents. They 


bought this bike because it was light. easy for 
him to handle. Nature made aluminum light. 
But a lot of other things had to happen, to make 
aluminum that would last. 

Alcoa made those things happen. 

By adding small amounts of other metals. we 
make aluminum as strong as structural steel. By 
using chemicals and electricity, we give it special 
finishes. By investing millions in rolling mills, and 
presses, and machine tools, we change pig alumi- 
num into tubes and bars and sheets and shapes, 


for more convenient use. 


ALCOA _4it:n Gouin 


THE METAL THAT 


Hundreds of Alcoa people spent thousands of 
hours on the research that made those things pos- 
sible. They started sixty years ago and they're still 
at it. Other hundreds spent thousands of hours 
testing the results—every step of the way. So we 
could say, “Alcoa Aluminum lasts!” and mean it. 

That makes better bikes. Barn roofs. Yard fur- 
niture. Window frames. All the things that didn’t 
use to last, unless you painted them well and often. 

That makes things of Alcoa Aluminum worth 
looking for. Worth buying. 

ALUMINUM ComPANy OF AMeErIcA, 627 Gulf Bldg., 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in principal cities. 


‘ALCOA 




















Chicago Shift 


First National now out- 
ranks Continental Illinois in de- 
posits. New state governor 
brings switch in state account. 


High scoreholder among Chicago's 
financial institutions is now the First 
National Bank. For the first time in 
years, that concern has larger deposits 
than the city’s long-time leader—the 
Continental [linois National Bank & 
rust Co. of Chicago 
e Public Eye—The shift came to light 
this way: The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency had called for a statement of the 
condition of all national banks on Apr. 
11. The statements were published 
last week. 

On that date, deposits of First Na- 
tional added up to $1,986,147,000, 
those of Continental Illinois to only 
$1,919,953,000. As 1949 opened, 
Continental-Illinois, with deposits of 
$2,160,000,000, had had an $81,000,- 
000 lead. 


e State Account—First National’s de- 


posits have been pulling steadily nearer 
the No. | position for the last decade 








Most life insurance companies have stopped 
going into big new housing projects (BW— 
Jun.5’48,p81). But New York Life Insur- 
ance Co, has just started building upper- 
bracket apartment house on the edge of 
New York’s fashionable midtown East Side. 
The company bought the land three years 
ago, couldn’t get a lump-sum construction 
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or so. However, it’s understood that 
First National has to thank the State 
of Hlinois for its new rank. Since the 
Democratic administration of Goy 
A. E. Stevenson took over in January, 
state funds have becn moving into the 
bank. 

Last January the Illinois state treas- 
urer decided to transfer the state’s 
active account, totaling some $73-mil- 
lion, from Continental I]linois to First 
National. Ever since, there have been 
rumors that at the next call date First 
National would chalk up the largest 
deposit total in the city. 

During the preceding Republican 
administration of Gov. Dwight H. 
Green, Continental Illinois had the 
lion’s share of the state account. It is 
believed that First National never held 
more than 10% of the state’s funds in 
Green’s days. 

e Earlier Record—This isn’t the first 
time that the First National has been 
Chicago’s banking kingpin. It was the 
first bank in the city to reach $100- 
million of deposits, back in the early 
years of this century. And it held top 
place for some time. It fell back into 
second place only when the old Con- 
tinental National and the Commercial 
National—a couple of the numerous 
forebears of the present Continental 
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New York Life Builds High-Class Housing 


contract till now. “Manhattan House” is 
expected to be ready in late 1950. It will 
have about 580 units. Rentals will range 
from $1,600 to $4,500 a year for three- to 
seven-room apartments. Cost: over $10-mil- 
lion. New York Life is also dickering with 
Chicago on construction of a 1,400-unit 
project for Negro families. 


POPULAR 


For industrial plants 

For offices and stores 
More sold than any other 
Made since 1888 


Catalog shows special 
featurés. Write today. 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
3 UNION ST. . MERCER, PENNA. 

















makes Man-Hours 3 to 4 times 
more productive éecause..... 


10 cu. ft. bucket hauls 4 times as much 
+ per trip as ordinary hand wheelbarrow. 

Operator makes more trips per hour 
~~ - .. power (4 h.p. gas) does all the 

hard work. 

Moto-Bug travels 11 to 4 m.p.h. fore 

ward and reverse , . . has easy, posi- 

tive steer. 

Flat-bed platform (1200 Ibs. capacity) 
+ and operator riding step also available, 


——-— Send for complete facts ——«=, 
| To: KWIK-MIX CO.,* | 
Dept. BW, Port Washington, Wis. | 

I Please send bulletin on low-cost Moto-Bug. | 
WN eciicic gobi cccacedumaeeeel TIME. ccyeee | 
COMPANY . oc cccccccccccecvcocrsesecosceocee 1 
| STREET. occ ccccccscccces Prcceccccccccccccese 1 
| HB visiise snes caignctdvetise STATE....0.00 1 
L (*Koehring Subsidiary KM930) | 
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I met Ne 


OVER.Tk 





**Boy, this air reminds me of the 
hills of New England”, said the man 
beside me. 

Yes,’ I kidded him, **New 
England’s a great place for a summer 
vacation. 

‘** Vacationing is more than a sum- 
mer business there now, you know,”’ 
he came back. **Our winter sports 
are ‘big business’ today: visitors spend 
millions of dollars in New England 
every winter to enjov what we New 
Englanders get free.” 

**Must be great at that,’ I said, 
“to be able to swim or ski right in 
your own backvard, so to speak.” 

“Tt is,” he said. “It’s like extra 
dividends. And I'll bet I get more 
out of life and have fewer worries liv- 





ing and working in New Engiand 
than any big-city man I know. Less 
labor trouble than anywhere else in 
the country, always plenty of good 
water for my mill, ample power facil- 
ities, good transportation. Then 
there’s another advantage to having 
a plant in New England which is 
becoming increasingly important 
these days. And that’s the fact that 
right there in New England we've got 
the highest diversification of industry 
in the U.S.A. Our mills and factories 
all told make 220 different products. 
Industrial diversification like that is 
one reason why New England itself 
is such a rich, stable market. That’s 
why any organization looking for a 
factory location ought to find out 
what New England offers them.” 





INVESTIGATE NEW ENGLAND 


locations suited to specific needs. 











Our new “INDUSTRIAL QUESTION- 
NAIRE” makes it easy for management 
to give us specifications for space and 
plant site requirements. Based on this 
information we'll gladly recommend 


course, it's confidential and there's no 
obligation. Write today to: Industrial 
Development Department, Room B, New England 
Electric System, 441 Stuart Street, Boston 16, Mass 


“You've given me an idea,” 
I said. **I think I'll take a closer 
look at your New England.” 


of 








The largest electric utility systemin Neu 
serving 2,500,000 people liv- 
wng in 250 New England communities. 


New England is THE place to live and work 
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Illinois organizatiou—clected to com 
bine their deposits and merge as the 
Continental & Commercial National 
Bank. 

e Special Handling—lThe big state ac 
count is reported to be a very active 
one. It is subject to immediate with- 
drawals and deposits of any amount, 
and funds in it draw no interest. Tor 
many years it has been on deposit with 
either First National or Continental 
Illinois; the state figures that only the 
largest of Chicago's banks have the 
facilities to handle business of this 
kind. 

@No Fanfare—Officials of the Virst 
National are reported playing down its 
new ranking as Chicago’s biggest de 
posit holder. For one thing, its lead 1s 
still slim, even with its recent wind 
fall. And, for another, First National 
still ranks second to Continental Illinois 
in point of capital funds. Capital, sur 
plus, and undivided profits of Cont 
nental Illinois added up to some $169 
million at the 1948 year-end; those of 
First National came to around $144 
million 


Tucker Trustees Find 
No Assembly Line 


Lucker Corp. Was in no position to 
put out cars on a mass-production basis 
when it was reorganized early last month 
(BW —Mar.12°49,p78). It had no as- 
sembly line. 

Vhat’s what Tucker's trustees _re- 
ported last week to Federal Judge 
Michael L. Igoe. ‘The company has been 
leasing a big Chicago plant from War 
Assets Administration. And Preston 
l'ucker, company president, had stated 
earlier that ‘Tucker Corp. was about to 
start mass production. 

e $70,000 Cash—The ‘Tucker | plant 
lacked the tools, dies, and other equip 
ment necessary to mass-produce cars, 
the trustees said. They also reported 
that by the end of March the company 
had only about $70,000 cash on hand 
At the end of 1947, the consolidated 
financial statement had shown over $12 
million cash on hand. 

e Engine Company—Tucker does have 
one valuable asset, according to the 
trustees. ‘That’s its subsidiary, Air 
Cooled Motors, Inc., of Syracuse, N. Y. 
Air Cooled Motors manufactures air 
plane engines. In addition, it holds 
some promising patents on turbo-jet 
and gas-turbine engines 

Other Tucker assets include: (1) a 
house, (2) two airplanes, (3) several 
hundred tons of steel, (4) a few carpets. 

A federal grand jury is investigating 
Pucker Corp. to see whether it has vio 
lated the Securities F-xchange Act, the 
Bankruptcy Act, or the postal laws 
(BW—Mar.5’49,p86). 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





Sears, Roebuck has bought back $40- 
million of customers’ time-payment 
paper previously sold to banks. It’s not 
a change in policy: Sears says its cur- 
rent ample supply of cash dictated the 
move; banks still hold paper worth 
some $310-million. 
° 
R. H. Macy has sold its new White 
Plains (N. Y.) branch to Mutual Bene- 
fit Life for $3.2-million, leased it back 
for 25 years. Annual rental: $194,000. 
e 
Gaylord Container has just borrowed 
$7.5-million from Equitable Life on 3% 
scrial notes due from 1950 to 1964. 
e 
International Harvester will ask stock- 
holders at May 12 annual meeting to 
approve employee stock-purchase plan. 
* 
New York Stock Exchange is still oper- 
ating in the red—$106,000 in first quar 
ter of 1949. That’s almost exactly what 
it lost during the same period last year. 


a 
John L. Lewis znd his United Mine 
Workers are supposed to be the recent 
unidentified purchaser of the National 
Bank of Washington, the capital’s old- 
est bank. At the close of 1948, bank 
reported capital and surplus of $2.2- 
million, deposits of $22.6-million. It 
has sold 51% of its stock at $280 a 
share. 

e 
The bankrupt New York, Ontario & 
Western R.R. ceased operations entirely 
early this week. Reason: Strike called by 
four operating brotherhoods after the 
breakdown of wage-increase negotia 
tions. ‘Trustees are now seeking court 
permission to file a petition with ICC 
to abandon the property. 

9 
Humble Oil & Refining has planned 
capital investment of $155-million for 
1949, 15% more than in 1948. Com 
pany says it will finance the new pro- 
gram out of earnings. 

@ 
Mathieson Chemical has completed ar- 
rangements with Metropolitan Life for 
a 20-year unsecured $20-million loan. 
About $5-million of proceeds will be 
added to working capital; the rest will 
be used to pay off bank loans. 

* 
Public Service Electric & Gas stock- 
holders have approved $75-million in 
new first and refunding mortgage bonds. 
Company expects to offer these for sale 
next month, About $48-million of pro 
ceeds will be used to retire debt now 
outstanding; the balance will be added 
to the treasury. 
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DO YOU WANT TO KNOW 
The Fastest Way to 








The Fianell 


Dry - Scrubber 





The answer lies in the use of power equipment... more particularly, 
power equipment with self-sharpening brushes, such as offered by 
Finnell. To re-sharpen the brushes of the Finnell Dry- Scrubber, 
simply flip the switch. That reverses the motion of the brushes and 
re-sharpens them automatically ... while working! Eliminates the 
need for frequent changing of brushes by hand in order to maintain 


a good cutting edge. 

Cleaning grease-caked floors with a Finnell Dry-Scrubber is ten 
times faster than hand-spudding, and far more thorough. Equipped 
with two powerful scarifying brushes, this Finnell digs through and 
quickly loosens even the most stubborn coatings of dirt, oil, grease, 
and shavings. Flexible brushes adjust to floor irregularities 
---get into indentations and grooves. The machine is adapt- 
able to wet-scrubbing, steel-wooling, waxing, and polishing. 
The complete Finnell line includes everything required for 
floor care. And there’s a Finnell man nearby to help train 
your maintenance operators in the proper use of Finnell 
Equipment and Supplies. For consultation, demonstration, or 
literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Ine... 3804 East St. Elkhart. Ind. Branch Offices in all 
principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 


Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 








QU ode TYPE 


TOW CONVEYOR 


co 
e FAST— Operator Drops Pin In 
Slot, Walks Away .. . No 
Loading Time Lost. 


@ CLEAR FLOOR—No Ohsta- 
cles ... You Can Truck Over 
It Easily. 

@ FLEXIBLE—Can Be Routed As 
Required .. . Disengaged Any- 
where Along The Route. 


The Webb Floor Tow Con- 
veyor is a new type chain 
conveyor running in a slot 
below the floor. Standard 
shop or warehouse trucks, 
either 2 or 4 wheel are 
used. The simple towing 
pin mechanism is bolted to 
the front end. Uncompli- 
cated, easy to operate. No 
overhead structure to inter- 
fere with floor traffic. 


We will be glad to have 
you write for literature on 
the Towveyor, as well as 
recommendations for 
your particular require- 
ments. 
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Pessimism Spans the Atlantic 


British investors are even more worried than Americans 
over the U. S. business outlook; that’s a big reason for drop in London 
market. But Wall Street worries about worldwide recession. 


London’s City apparently has been 
worrying even more than Wall Street 
about the possibility of a recession in 
the U.S. Meanwhile, Wall Street has 
started brooding over the possibility of 
a worldwide recession that would kick 
back on the U.S. 

All this solicitude over the neighbors’ 
health hasn't done either any good. 

e Contrast—If you compare the Dow- 
Jones index of 65 New York stocks 
with the London Financial Times in- 
dex (chart), you will find that London 
has been going downhill pretty steadily 
during most of this year. By now, the 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial 147.2 147.5 145.2 152.1 
Railroad 39.4 40.0 38.6 47.0 
Utility 72.9 72.3 70.3 68.8 
Bonds 
Industrial 98.3 97.2 96.9 95.2 
Railroad 81.7 81.5 82.2 83.9 
Utility 95.6 95.5 958 96.8 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 











l‘inancial Times index is 6% under its 
January level. 

In the same period, New York stocks 
have bobbed along in a narrow range 
The average now stands just a whiske: 
above its level at the start of the year 

It isn’t unusual to see the two mar 
kets going in different directions. But 
it isn't often that you see London mak 
ing a wider swing than New York. 
@ Special Problems—London, of course, 
has its own private worries just now. 
Nationalization is a real threat to Brit 
ish stockholders. ‘axes are brutally 
heavy. And the approach of the dat: 
for presenting the new government 
budget undoubtedly gave the City the 
jitters this spring. — 

But this doesn’t explain the persistent 
downtrend in the London market. Ac- 
tually, the British government has 
slowed down a little on nationalization. 
And the budget this vear contained no 
nasty surprises. 

If the London financial experts know 
what they are talking about, one of th 
main things that bothers the Citys 
the fear that another recession is brew 
ing in the U.S. The British figure 
that they are now so closely tied to the 
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American economy that hard times 
here will mean hard times for them. 
e Attitude Here—W all Street, on the 
other hand, is pretty well hardened to 
the idea of a moderate dip in U.S. 
business. Some traders even have pre- 
dicted that the market will start going 
up as soon as it gets a measure of just 
how bad the readjustment will be. 

But lately the Street has found a 
new twist to put on its worries. It is 


afraid that the shakeout in the U.S. 
will be complicated by a general drop 
in world demand. Now that the Mar- 
shall Plan is getting out of its first 
stages, investors are beginning to realize 
that the problem of finding markets 
for Europe’s exports may be even 
tougher than the problem of reviving 
E.urope’s industry. And if Europe can’t 
sell its exports, its demand for Ameri- 
can goods will shrink. 





What Has Happened to Stocks Since Election 








Standard & Poor's Weekly Indexes (1935-39 100) —_ 
Post Election 
Election Range Apr. 13, Post-Election 
Stock Group hve High Low* 1949 Gain or Loss 
Gold mining (U.S 56.0 68.1 51.5t 66.2 +18.2% 
Motion pictures nore ° . 141.9 155.5 134. 6T $5.5 9.6 
Air transport 209 3 237.2 181.57 226.4 + 8.1 
Drugs etic 94 3 102.2 89 OF 101.6 + 7.7 
Confectioner 111.2 120.2 107.7t 119.8 + 7.7 
Finance panie 92.8 1 87.3t 98.3 + 5.9 
hippings 348 8 7 322.1f 368.2 5.6 
Utility holding companie 119.8 9 101 .3t 125.9 + §. 1 
Metal container 71.2 75.6 64.9F 74.7 4.9 
Utility oper e 99.8 100.3 91.8 100.3 + 0.5 
Shoes 111.2 113.0 105. 2t 111.1 0.1 
robacc 80. 2 82.4 76 OF 80.0 0.2 
Office ess equi] 150.4 151 © 137. 2+ 150.0 0.3 
Ba ing 157.6 156.1 147 9F 155.4 1.4 
Food ult 181.1 179.1 168. 2T 178.1 1.6 
Dairy 1 luct 172.9 170.1 159 OF 170.1 1.6 
Soft drinks 123.5 123.3 109.1 120.5 2.4 
5 10 $1 cha 124.1 125.1 116.9 121.1 2.4 
Che 133.9 131.7 121.4f 130.1 4.7 
High-vrade tir 117 137.9 110.1f 114.2 3.0 
Shiy 202.1 194.2 175.4 194.2 3.9 
Aircraft ma act 121.9 119.0 96. 6T 117.0 4.0 
Telegraph, tele € 95.8 95.3 91.5 91.5 4.5 
Radi ‘ re 143.8 151.0 126.1 137.3 4.5 
Soups, ve 135.2 133.2 118 1 128.8 4.7 
Gla aine 94.6 94.2 82. 8T 89.8 5.1 
Television, electronics ** 158.7 168.9 140. 7+ 148.2 6.6 
Meat packing 127.5 126.4 113.77 118.9 6.8 
Consumers’ good 130.1 125.7 118.4 121.3 6.8 
Tires, rubber goods 195 184.7 170 .0F 180.2 8.0 
Department store 19? 1 188 6 173.8 176.6 — 8.1 
Composite index 130 2 125 1 115 5 119 1 8.5 
Ma ler, yeneral chair 192.5 191.4 164.9 176.0 8.6 
A i 137.1 131.4 120 8 124.8 9.0 
) 182.9 174 0 182 165 7 9.4 
) € 300.9 293.0 260 6 266.1 11.6 
Capit 1s ee 121 7 111.3 11 2 11.8 
Ma € 119.7 115.5 101.4 105.6 11.8 
ua 95.4 93.2 81.3 84.2 11.8 
t C 229 212.7 189 8 201.2 12.4 
125.7 120.6 110.0 110.0 12.5 
133.4 127.2 114.8 116.4 12 
Elec € 106.0 ” 90.3 2.5 12.8 
Mining elting 90.5 87.5 6.4 77.1 14.8 
P 130.2 120.9 96.8 . 110.0 15.5 
' 12 119.8 108 0 108 0 15.6 
I 297.4 83.1 44.8 248.6 16.4 
\ t 136.4 127.6 109 3 114.0 16.4 
142.8 133.5 110 119.2 16.5 
lex 41.8 231.3 198 8 199 6 17.7 
Met 120.3 109 9 o7 OF oR 6 18.0 
I r 103.4 o8 6 82.0 83.3 19.4 
( 177.3 264.2 14 223.2 19.5 
House 1 supplies 126.0 121.8 101.3 101 3 19 6 
Ra 122.5 115 95.5 97 6 0 3 
tee 153 ¢ 145 8 122.3 122.3 0.4 
er &S.2 84.6 65.6 69 6 1.1 
ea inc 120.2 11 1 93.5 93.5 22.2 
Copper 141.1 135.2 105.4 106.4 24.6 
* All regisiered in 1949 except where otherwise noted. + Registered in 1948, ** New average nol included in 
com postile nde 
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* SERVING THE PUBLIC, 
flexible and can be designed with a 
Front that wil! draw customers. There's a 
Star Building that can be tailor-made to 
solve your problem at LOW COST! 


Star Bidgs. are 






Hitch Your Building 
Plans to All- ~ 
Purpose... 


INITIAL ESTIMATES - 
AT NO OBLIGATION 


STAR 
Manufacturing Co. 
NEW YORK « OKLA. CITY- CHICAGO 


3012 Se. 333 No. 
Stiles St. Michigon 


250 West 
57th St. 


Built By STAR 
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UNION PRESIDENT James Durkin, of 
the United Office & Professional Workers, 


swore he was no Communist. But... 








COMPANY PRESIDENT Leroy Lincoln, 
of Metropolitan Life, says union is. still 
Communist-dominated. Their fight is... 


Spotlighting a T-H Loophole 


Communist-affidavit provision of labor law applies only to 
union “officers.” So unions juggle their constitutions to evade it. 
Metropolitan Life says U.O.P.W.’s compliance was fraudulent. 


Anti-Communist provisions m the 
l'aft-Hartley act have lost a lot of their 
intended pun h. Reason: a loophole in 
the act. T-H_ bars its protection to 
unions whose officers haven't signed 
non-Communist oaths—but it doesn’t 
define “officers” broadly enough to rule 
out continued Communist domination 
of some unions (The ‘Trend, page 128). 
e Instance—I he United Office & Pro 
fessional Workers (C.1.O.) is firmly 


oricnted as a ictt-wing, Communist line 
union. But it still qualified undet 
I-H1. It got in under the NLRB tent 
by juggling its constitution: It cut the 
number of elective oficers to two, who 
were able or willing to sign non-Com- 


munist oaths 
his week, U.O.P.W.’s maneuvers to 
with T-II are heading toward a 
The Metropolitan Life In- 
challenging U.O.P.W. 


compl 
court test 


surance Co 


compliance as invalid and improper. It 
charges that the union’s “paper change 
fof officers! has in no wav reduced or 
climinated the Communist domination 
of the union, through control of its 
leadership.” 

e Significant—lThe fate of Metropoli- 


tan’s challenge is important to business 
men, because there’s a good chance that 
the non-Communist affidavit require- 
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inent will stick in any federal labor law 
adopted this year. 

e Maneuvers—U.O.P.W. followed the 
party line of noncompliance with ‘T-H 
until last November. At that time, the 
general executive board decided that 
U.O.P.W. must have access to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board—or take 
a chance on losing some of its juiciest 
contracts. So it decided to take these 
steps to comply: 

(1) James Durkin, president, filed an 
affidavit that he is not a Communist. 

(2) A constitution change eliminated 
three elective vice-presidencies. But the 
three former ofhcers got new appointive 
jobs as “division heads.”” As such, Lewis 
Berne, Leon W. Berney, and Joseph H. 
Levy continue to do essentially the same 
work they did before: the only notice- 
able difference in the jobs is the title 

(3) A new. seeretary-treasurer was 
elected: Bernard J. Mooney, who agreed 
to sign a non-Communist oath. But the 
man who formerly held the job, John J. 
Stanley, got a new and equally impor- 
tant job—director of organization—by ap 
pointment. 

Once Durkin and Mooney had signed 
non-Communist oaths, NLRB listed 
U.O.P.W. as qualified under T-H. ‘The 
board has handled the leftist union on 


the same basis as qualified right-wing 
unions ever since. 

e Charges—Recently, the Prudential In- 
surance Co. asked NLRB to refuse to 
process a U.O.P.W. petition for a rep- 
resentation election. It charged that the 
union is Communist-dominated, despite 
its two officers’ affidavits. But Prudential 
didn’t try to make an issue of its charges 
before NLRB. 

Last week, Metropolitan Life made 

similar charges against U.O.P.W., in op- 
posing an election petition to cover 
9,000 insurance agents in 10° states. 
Metropolitan intends to press its charges 
through NLRB and into the federal 
courts. 
e Challenge—The company first chal- 
lenged the validity of U.O.P.W. com- 
pliance with T-H in proceedings before 
an NLRB trial examiner. ‘The board’s 
hearing officer refused to admit Metro- 
politan testimony intended to prove that 
U.O.P.W.’s compliance was fraudulent. 
And the company knew in advance that 
the board would refuse. 

Nevertheless, Metropolitan asked 
NLRB to subpoena several people to 
back up its charge. Among them: C.1.O. 
president Philip Murray, C.1.O. secre- 
tary-treasurer James B. Carey, and Joe 
Curran, president of the National Mari- 
time Union (C.1.O.), all of whom have 
criticized U.O.P.W.’s left-wing  leader- 
ship; Lewis Merrill, former president of 
U.O.P.W., who was sharply criticized 
by the Communist Daily Worker when 
he resigned;. Jacob Stachel, Communist 
Party educational director in this coun- 
try, and other C.P. leaders; and other 
union leaders, both in and out. of 
U.O.P.W. 

e Legal Strategy—NLRB issued the sub- 
poenas—because it must do so, by law, 
when they are requested by a party in 
any dispute before the board. But Met- 
ropolitan did not even call the’ sub- 
poenaed witnesses to appear at the hear- 
ing. ‘The subpoena move was merely 
legal strategy. It gave the company a 
chance to get into the NLRB record— 
as an “offer of proof”—its charges and 
supporting testimony against U.O.P.W. 

It had to go about this indirectly be- 
cause NLRB has held that testimony 
about improper affidavits isn’t admissi- 
ble in cases before the board. NLRB 
has taken this position: ‘I-H merely 
says that NLRB can’t take a case unless 
officers have filed affidavits; it doesn’t 
say that the affidavits have to be truth- 
ful, or that NLRB must investigate and 
rule on challenges. 

So NLRB limits itself to checking 
affidavits against a list of ‘‘officer” jobs 
—which it gets from the union’s consti- 
tution. Any questions on the truthful- 
ness of oaths are matters for the At- 
torney-General’s office, not NLRB, says 
the board. This policy was first laid 
down in the Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp. 
case (BW —Mar.13’48,p102) and later 
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re-emphasized in a United States Gyp- 
sum Co, case. ‘The Attorney-General, 
however, is doing nothing—presumably 
because this is an NLRB matter. 

e Court Test Coming—Thus, Metro- 
politan was sure, from the start, that it 
wouldn't get anywhere with NLRB. It 
went through all this rigmarole only as 
preparation for a court test. ‘This test 
probably will come after the representa- 
tion election—providing U.O.P.W. wins. 
(he union lost the first round at Pru- 
dential.) 

The suit will be based on Metropoli- 
tan’s defense of its refusal to bargain 
with a union certified by NLRB. TH 
provides that: NLRB must go directly 
to the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
to enforce its order in such cases—thus 
starting the case at a high level. 

Metropolitan’s court defense would 

come out of NLRB’s records—the “‘offer 
of proof” (1) that Durkin “for a long 
time before and ever since filing his afh- 
davit has been affliated with the Com 
munists;” (2) that the three “division 
heads” are still actually U.O.P.W. vice- 
presidents; and (3) that NLRB has not 
been fulfilling, to the letter, the intent 
of Congress that all union “leaders,” 
not just titular “officers,” should be re- 
quired to sign non-Communist aff- 
davits. ' 
e To Close the Loophole—Meanwhile, 
there’s a move on in Congress to 
broaden the classification of those re- 
quired to sign non-Communist  afh 
davits. Some congressmen would in- 
clude: “Every member of every policy 
forming or governing body of an em 
ployer or labor organization. . . . and 
cach person who exercises any authority 
in collective bargaining on behalf of an 
employer or a labor organization.” 


Pension Rolls Mount 
For Employers 


How long do workers stay on a pen- 
sion list? ‘That’s a question employers 
are asking—now that union demands 
frequently include retirement pay. 

You can get an idea from a recent 
report by the Canadian Pacific Rail 
wav Co. It shows the age distribution 
of the 9,636 retired workers who were 
on Canadian Pacific’s list of pensioners 
at the end of 1948: 

Under 60 vears of age, +39; 60-65, 
1,192; 65-70, 4,594; 70-75, 2,101; 
75-80, 850: 80-85, 345; 85-90, 90: over 
90, 25. 

Canadian Pacific retired 1,224 work- 
ers in 1948. It dropped 524 names be- 
cause of death or other causes, thus 
had a net increase of 700 pensioners 
for the vear. ‘That brought the total 
on the roll to double the number at 
the end of 1942, more than three times 
the number of pensioners in 1937. 
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light weight, durable parts, many concerns 
in varied industries find the solution to many 


of their most difficult engineering problems. 


That’s because these seamless deep drawn shapes and shells 
are designed and manufactured by specialists. By using Hackney 
Shapes or Shells, manufacturers frequently reduce the over-all 
weight of their product. At other times strength is increased— 
while often both results are obtained. Sometimes the cost of the 
product is lowered while often Hackney parts speed up pro- 


duction. 


If you havea perplexing problem, perhaps Pressed Steel Tank 
Company engineers can help you. Write us today for full in- 


formation. 


Veliaus.m® PRESSED STEEL TANK CO. 


Manufacturers of Hackney Products 

1493 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14 

1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 o 207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 

208 S. LaSalle St., Room 2072, Chicago 4 + 555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 
CONTAINERS FOR LIQUIDS, GASES AND SOLIDS 
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Yuincy 


FOR DIESEL STARTING 


BELOW—Quincy Compressor Mode! 0 
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20 which provides starting air supply 





Quincy Compressors are providing 
a dependable source of compressed 
air supply on thousands of Diesei 
installations like this Diesel-Elec- 
tric unit in the Film Center Bldg., 
New York. 

Wherever unfailing performance is 
a must, the choice is invariably — 
QUINCY! That's why more and 
more engineers are specifying Quin- 
cy Compressors — why an ever- 
increasing number of manufacturers 
are using Quincy as an integral part 
of their products. 

Quincy builds air compressors ex- 
clusively and offers a complete line 
of models ranging in size from 1 
to 90 cu. ft. displacement—deliver- 
ing pressures up to 500 Ibs. p.s.i. 
A wide variety of mountings are 
available in either air or water- 
cooled models. Let a Quincy Spe- 
cialist help you solve your com. 
pressed air problems. 
QUINCY COMPRES- 
SORS for many jobs 
Driving © Chucking 
Lifting © Starting 
inflating © Pumping 
Braking *® Blowing 
Spraying ¢* Pressing 
Filling © Agitating 
Controlling. 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
Branch Offices: New York © Philadelphia 
Chicago © San Francisco ® St. Louis 































ATOM WORKERS at Oak Ridge pose a unique labor problem. Study group suggests . . . 


A Labor Board for Atom Plants 


Presidential commission proposes a permanent board to 
mediate atom labor disputes, suggest settlement terms. 


How should labor disputes be han- 
dled in strategic, top-secret atomic en- 
ergy plants? That's been a_ tough 
question for the government, for the 
contractor, and for the unions involved 
since 1945. 

I'he problem: The Atomic Energy 
Commission wants the contractors who 
run its plants to handle their own labor 
relations by ordinary collective bargain- 
ing. And yet— 

Atomic workers are so enmeshed in 
security red tape that they often feel 
like government employees. 

Almost everyone agrees that no strike 

can be tolerated if it would interfere 
with bomb production. 
e Suggestion—This week, a three-man 
presidential commussion suggested a 
solution: a special labor-relations board 
which would deal only with labor dis- 
putes in atomic energy installations. 

This proposal isn’t entirely satisfac- 
tory to anyone, but it’s a starting point 
for further study of the atomic labor 
problem—and a temporary means of 
handling any disputes that might come 
up during wage bargaining at Oak 
Ridge (Tenn.) and Hanford (Wash.) 
this spring. 
eNo _ Legislation—The _ presidential 
commission, headed by William H. 
Davis, believes it could be created by 
executive order. It does not favor any 
special legislation at this time to deal 
with the atomic labor situation. 

The proposed atomic labor-relations 
panel would be a mediation board; it 
would not have any “superpowers” to 
settle disputes by fiat. 


It could intervene in an atomic labor 
dispute only after all normal steps had 
failed—including free collective bargain 
ing and conciliation efforts by the Fed 
eral Mediation & Conciliation Service 
¢ Voluntary—Before it could intervene 
in a dispute the new board would have 
to decide that the dispute threatened 
to interfere with the atomic energy pro- 
gram. Also, both management and labor 
would have to agree to intervention; 
they would have to promise (1) that 
there would be no strike or lockout 
while the dispute was before the board, 
and (2) that wages and working condi- 
tions wouldn’t be changed during that 
time. 

The board would first try to settle 
the dispute through mediation. That 
failing, it would recommend settlement 
terms, but these would not be binding 
on either party. However, both would 
be required to maintain the status quo 
for 30 days after the board announced 
its recommendations. 

After that, the union could strike if 
it wanted to. The only bar would be 
a further presidential order declaring 
the dispute a threat to national welfare. 
This would bring the dispute under 
the national emergency provisions of 
federal labor laws. 

e Arbitration Out—C.I.0. had wanted 
the new atomic labor program to in- 
clude compulsory arbitration of dis- 
putes. But A.F.L. wasn’t so sure it 
wanted to be tied down to binding 
arbitration. And companies operating 
the government plants as private con- 
tractors firmly opposed it. Contractors 
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objected to any plan which would lead 
to forced settlements. Reason: All of 
them have other private plants, and 
they knew that they would be under 
pressure from unions to extend any 
dictated settlements to the outside op- 
crations. 

Unions would have liked a check- 

rein on A.E.C. security rules. ‘They 
agreed, in appearances before the Davis 
commission, that the industry they're 
working in requires loyalty checks. But 
they complained that there should be 
some way to appeal refusals to hire, 
or dismissals and job transfers, to a 
special atomic labor board. ‘The Davis 
group wouldn’t go that far. 
e Study Group—President ‘Truman or- 
dered the study of atomic labor prob- 
lems last September, after a strike had 
been narrowly averted at Oak Ridge. 
He chose William H. Davis, former 
chairman of the National War Labor 
Board, to head the study. Aaron Hor- 
vitz, a New York arbitrator, and Dr. 
Kdwin E. Witte, of the University of 
Wisconsin, also were named to the 
commission. 

Contract talks at Oak Ridge begin 
this month between Carbide & Car- 
bon Chemicals Corp. and C.1.O. and 
A.F.L. unions. Negotiations are already 
going on between General Electric and 
A.F.L. atomic workers at Hanford. 


Premium-Pay Bill 
Stalled in Congress 


It looks as if employers will have 

quite a wait for relief from ‘‘overtime- 
on-overtime”’ liability. A “quickie” bill 
to do the job has only a slim chance in 
Congress now. 
e Speed in House—I'wo months ago, 
the House zipped through a bill to plug 
a wage-hour loophole that has exposed 
many employers to lability for premium 
pay over and above real overtime. ‘The 
vote was 230 to 7. 

But this week the Senate version of 

the bill appears hopelessly snarled in a 
labor subcommittee headed by Sen. Lis 
ter Hill. The group completed hearihgs 
on the measure a month ago, then dead 
locked on one important point: a_ re 
quest from the stevedoring industry 
that the Senate make application of the 
bill retroactive. 
e Doubts—Some of the senators doubt 
the legality of a retroactive clause. In 
addition, Sen. Wayne Morse, one of 
the committee members, questions the 
fairness of wiping out claims which 
have accrued under the wage-hour 
law. 

No early break is expected in the 
deadlock. And there’s no present in 
clination to toss the dispute out for 
floor debate. Moreover, a bill aimed at 
over-all revision of the wage-hour bill 
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Michigan PINES Go 


fewer miles Ut 4 






50 your sales dollal 90es tuther( 


Here’s how it works: The more market centers, the shorter the 
haul. The shorter the haul, the higher the farmer's profit. The 
higher his profit, the more he has to spend—and the more he can 
buy from you. 

But Michigan’s many markets are only one reason for its unique 
stability among “upper third” farm states. Look at its many prod- 
ucts—fruit, grain, livestock, poultry—a cash return all year 'round! 

Still another reason for stability—years. Michigan was one of 
the pioneer farm states . . . now it’s a 530 million dollar market 
for your products. And the place to sell them is MICHIGAN 
FARMER—guide to Michigan farm families for more than a hun- 
dred years—read by four out of five today! 





Feats bad 


ot 





Proper » 


GOLDEN CRESCENT STABILITY 
“your best profit hedge in the farm market”’ 


No farm area of equal size and wealth can match the stabil- 
ity of The Golden Crescent. It has greater age . . . more 
market centers... a larger variety of products. Served by 
MICHIGAN FARMER, THE OHIO FARMER, and 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, The Golden Crescent 
safeguards your profits through the ups and downs of the 
farm market. For further information write. 1013U, 
Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, Obio. 
MICHIGAN FARMER, East Lansing 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland 
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has just about caught up with the “over- 
time-on-overtime” measure. 

So it’s now probable that Congress 
will let the “overtime-on-overtime” 
measure die, write its provisions into the 
oinnibus bill. ‘That means a long delay, 
under present legislative scheduling. 7 





FIELD MAN checks union card in... 
Laying Groundwork 
For Teamsters’ Drive 


“Let's see your union card,” ficld men 
from A.F.L.’s Teamsters Union asked 
truck drivers all over the country last 
weck. The union’s idea is to “see where 
we stand” before stepping up its organ- 
izing drive. 

It also had another aim: to ferret out 
cases where companies under union 
contract are using nonunion drivers, ot 
drivers who aren’t in good graces with 
the union. Field men had instructions 
to report such cases back to the union 
for “appropriate action.” 

The check-up was conducted from 
weighing stations, rail terminals, freight 
docks, warehouses, and other vantage 
points on all highways. It included over- 
the-road, general trucking, and_ local 
haul and pick-up drivers. And, accord 
ing to the union, a “very high” per 
centage produced union dues books on 
demand. 

The union plans similar card checks 
later this year in all other industries in 
which it has jurisdiction. When it gets 
finished, the union expects to throw 
itself into a real organizing drive that 
will send the union membership well 
over the 1-million mark. 
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Wage-Floor Ideas 


Taft wants to tie minimum 
wage to average wage. House 
group would let it fluctuate with 
the cost of living. 


Senate labor subcommittee hearings 
on proposals to amend the wage-hour 
act brought out a new minimum-wage 
idea last week. It came as an off-the- 
cuff suggestion from Sen. Robert A. 
l'aft. 
¢ Escalator—l aft proposed setting up an 
escalator-type minimum wage—one that 
would fluctuate with changes in other 
wages. He thought it might be feas 
ible to fix the minimum wage at 60% 
of industry’s average hourly wage. 

Administration members of the sub 
committee want a 75¢ minimum in- 
stead of the present 40¢. They have 
the support of all unions on their stand. 
But employers who have appeared be 
fore the subcommittee don't want the 
minimum set that high—or anchored so 
firmly. 

Vhe four Republican minority mem 

bers of the House Labor Committee, 
which first held wage-hour hearings, 
took the employers’ side. They said in 
a minority report that it would be bet 
ter to peg minimum wages to the cost- 
of-living. They suggested changing the 
wage floor, if necessary, on Jan. 10 of 
every year, on the basis of the latest 
BLS index figure. The minority agreed, 
though, that there should be a floor 
below which the minimum couldn't 
drop—regardless of what happened to 
the BLS index. 
e@ Tobin’s Stand—Last week, Senate sub 
committcemen asked Secretary of Labor 
Maurice ‘Tobin what he thought of 
pegging minimum pay to the c.-of-l. 
He didn’t think much of the idea. The 
c.-of-]. is just one factor among many, 
he said, that determine a worker’s stand 
ard of living. 

Then Taft tossed in his suggestion 
If we are going to have a sliding mini 
mum, he said, it should be tied to aver 
age wages rather than to living costs. A 
minimum pegged to living costs has 
no relation to production and produc 
tion costs. If the living-cost index goes 
too high, he said, it would raise the 
minimum wage so much that employers 
would have to cut back their work 
force. 

Tobin reserved comment on the sug- 
gestion. 

@ Other Measures—So far, the Taft plan 
is a “proposal,” not a bill. The bill be 
fore the committee is the Administra 
tion’s Thomas bill (S. 653); it would 
raise the minimum wage to 75¢, permit 
further increases to $1 an hour through 
industry-committee — hearings. ‘The 
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1921 
Case Model A, 
Twin Disc equipped. 


1949 
Case Model DC, 
Twin Disc equipped. 








The Twin Disc Clutch Company was incorporated in 
1918 to meet the need for a superior clutch for use 
on farm tractors. One of the earliest users (1921) 
of these Clutches was the J. I. Case Company, long 
established manufacturer of farm equipment. 

Today, as yesterday, J. I. Case Company uses 
Twin Disc Clutches in its farm machinery —adding up 
to 28 years constant usage of efficient Twin Disc 
power transmission units. Hundreds of other leading 
manufacturers of equipment... farm, logging, marine, 
setroleum, construction, machine tool, engine, and 
ocomotive . . . also find Twin Disc Clutches and 
Hydraulic Drives efficient units for power transmission. 
Twin Disc CLutcH Company, Racine, Wisconsin 
(Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois). 
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PLAGUE 
OF TERMITES 


Rust devours metal. An- 
nually, rust losses cost the 
nation $6,000,000,000. 
s Help to stop this terrific 
loss by safeguarding your property 
against rust’s ravages. Only Rust- 
Oleum can give the long-lasting 
protection you need. It’s a proved 
product —an exclusive formula — 
unaffected by rain, snow, damp- 
ness, fumes, salt air and other de- 
structive conditions. 
Rust-Oleum seals the surface with 
a tough, pliable, enduring film that 
dries to a firm, hard finish. Adds 
years of extra use to metal— pro- 
tects the structural strength of 
your steel—roofs, tanks, structural 
steel, fences and other valuable 
metal surfaces. STOP FURTHER 
DAMAGE! You can apply Rust- 
Oleum over metal that 
is already rusted—after 
quick, easy preparation. 3 
Applied by brush, dip, % 
Or spray. 





Rust-Oleum is available through indus- 
trial distributors in most principal 
cities. 





e 
| RUST-OLEUM Corporation | 
2423 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 
Please send full information on Rust- 


Oleum with recommended applications 
| for home use, industrial uso. 
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House version, already reported out to 
the floor (H. R. 3190), would raise the 
minimum wage to 75¢. But it doesn’t 
say anything about later increases, nor 
does it give as broad coverage as the 
Senate bill. The Senate’s version would 
cover all workers ‘‘affecting” interstate 
commerce; the House bill would cover 
only workers “in” interstate commerce 


Meanwhile, a House coalition of Re- 
publicans and southern Democrats is 
supporting a substitute for the com- 
mittee-approved wage-hour bill. This 
bill would set a 65¢ minimum for the 
rest of 1949. Beginning next year, the 
rate would slide up or down with the 
BLS c.-of-l. index—but not below a 50¢ 


wage floor. 


Giving Alcoholics a Break 


Industry's changed view toward the alcoholic is reflected 
in the pension plan of New York’s Consolidated Edison. It treats 
alcoholism like t.b. or any other disabling disease. 


What should we do about employees 
who drink too much? 

For a long time, management had a 

quick and uncompromising answer: If 
they won’t mend their ways after a 
warning, fire them and get workers who 
will stay reasonably sober. 
e Wartime Change—But that attitude 
began to change during the war when 
it was hard to find experienced replace- 
ments. Although the manpower situa- 
tion has eased up since then, the 
changed attitude still holds. 

The American Assn. of Industrial 
Physicians & Surgeons heard reports 
last week on some of the methods 
worked out by major employers. ‘These 
reflect a trend to a more scientific and 
sympathetic handling of the alcoholism 
problem. 

e Extreme Example—Consolidated Edi- 
son Co., in New York, is an extreme 
example of industry’s new outlook. 

If ordinary treatment doesn’t help the 
chronic alcoholic, the company retires 
him on a pension in keeping with his 
pay and length of service—just as it re- 
tires workers afflicted with tuberculosis 
and other disabling diseases. The policy, 
put into effect quietly in early 1947, is 
recognition, says the company, that 
“alcoholism is due to a definite patho- 
logical condition.” It applies only to 
workers on the payroll more than two 
years. If alcoholism shows up before 
that, the worker is dismissed outright. 

Since adopting its frank approach, the 
company has had triple the number of 
alcoholics on its pension list. But that 
hasn’t affected the number of retire- 
ments. Previously, when Con-Ed_te- 
tired an alcoholic it chalked the retire- 
ment up to a byproduct—high blood 
pressure, cirrhosis, kidney disease, etc. 
e Experience—Between 10 and 15 em- 
ployees have been retired each year 
since 1947 for alcoholism; most would 
have been retired anyway. About three 
times the number were considered for 
retirement, but the others were not 
found to be chronic or psychopathic 
alcoholics. What the company calls 
“playboy” or “party drinker” types got 


warnings to quit letting drinking inter- 
fere with work—or else. 

[he company hasn’t noticed any in- 
crease in drinking since retirement on a 
pension became a possibility; there isn’t 
any noticeable inclination to “let go.” 
e Methods—l’ew companies go to the 
length that Con-Ed does. But many em- 
ployers, including the Eastman Kodak 
Co. and E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., are profiting by cooperation with 
Alcoholics Anonymous, an organization 
of former alcoholics that encourages 
drinkers to quit. 

Some recognize alcoholism as an in- 
dustrial disease—to be handled as a 
health problem, through company medi- 
cal departments. 

Others have eased up considerably on 
former “fire ’em” policies. Personnel 
departments now handle chronic alco 
holics with more  understanding—as 
workers who, with encouragement, 
might snap out of a personal problem 
caused by any number of physical or 
psychological factors. 

And generally, most employers now 

recognize the real cash importance of 
something they formerly regarded as 
mostly an annoyance. They want to 
do something about it. 
e Research—In part, the changed atti- 
tude stems from increased research into 
a long-neglected problem. Last year, the 
Chicago Committee on Alcoholism 
jolted many management men with its 
report on the cost of excessive drink 
ing (BW—Jul.10’48,p25). It pointed 
out that three of every 100 industrial 
workers are alcoholics: They’re away 
from their jobs on an average of 22 days 
a year due to excessive drinking. The 
lost man-days cost industry about $1- 
billion a year—without counting the 
financial cost of lost efficiency on days 
they have hangovers, and of the acci- 
dents that result from fogged judgment 
or jitters. 

Du Pont first recognized alcoholism 
as an industrial health problem in 1943. 
It turned to Alcoholics Anonymous for 
help. Since then, it has rehabilitated 
about 500 persons—including many non- 
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employees in plant communities— 
through A.A. units at 20 plants. 
e New Policy—Here’s the way the com- 
pany puts its policy now: “No man 
should be fired, just because he is an 
alcoholic. If an alcoholic wants to stop 
drinking, he should be given a real 
chance. He can be helped, and he is 
worth helping. When an alcoholic 
stops drinking, he is a somebody. He is 
a man of character and intelligence.” 
If habitual absenteeism or poor effi- 
ciency is diagnosed as a result of alco- 
holism, a worker receives a warning—and 
is advised to talk his problem over with 
plant personnel men and doctors. Con- 
siderable effort is now being directed to 
getting supervisors to- recognize alco- 
holism as a disease, to deal with the al- 


coholic as someone who needs help. 
Chis is being done through an educa- 
tional campaign planned to break down 


the old stigmas attached to alcoholism. 
e No Pressure—Afflicted workers who 
show that they really want to quit 

drinking are referred to an A.A. unit Can cost less 
in the plant community. They don’t 
have to sign up—there’s no pressure 
whatever. It’s recognized that the al- 
coholic must cooperate voluntarily if 


there’s going to be a “cure.” ~ - ‘ . : ‘ 
a cooperate doesn’t neces- ... if you consider it logically, day-by-day maintenance is 
just as much a part of cost as purchase price. Because Buell 


sarily mean dismissal. But if chronic 
alcoholism continues, the worker is on design is so essentially simple, long-range costs are relatively 





his way out of the plant. Company low. There is, in fact, practically no maintenance with a custom- 
policy is that an alcoholic who “cannot designed Buell System. Each installation is designed for the 
or does not want to stop drinking should ig Fe , ; : 

be discharged—the soener the better.” individual dust problem; such design combines the highest pos- 
e Other Programs—F.astman Kodak fol sible efficiency with simple, trouble-free operation. Large Buell 
lows much the same policy. Alcoholics cyclones won't interrupt operations by clogging, causing costly 
Anonymous is a silent partner of both shutdowns . . . there’s practically no need for attention. Yet 
~and all—employers. It frowns on these are not ordinary cyclones, for the patented van Tongeren 
members setting themselves up as pro- ‘Shave-Off’ makes them considerably 












fessionals to work with other alcoholics. 
It advises and helps where and when it 
can, but each program must remain 
management’s own responsibility. (Con 
Fd also gets aid from the A.A.) 

Companies which are handling alco 
holism primarily through medical de 
partments are following a policy the 
Keeley Institute has advocated for vears: 
Treat alcoholic employees as _ sick 
people; give them the same considera- 
tion you give those who suffer from 
other diseases 

These companies: (1) give medical 
attention to an employee who is fre 
quently absent; (2) have a competent 
personnel officer—often a former mem 
ber of A.A.—analvze the case, if alcohol 
is a factor; (3) treat the case as a dis 
ease, not a moral lapse, and hospitalize 
the case if necessary. Often, introduc 
tion to A.A. is a final step in this pro- 
gram. 
e Seafarers Union—Gencrally, alcohol 
ism is considered a management prob : 
lem. But the Seafarers’ International En g ineered Efficienec y in 


Union (A.F.L.) thinks it’s a union prob 
lem, too. It is campaigning in its labor DUST RECOVERY 
newspaper, The Seafarers’ Log, against 
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more efficient. The money-and-worry- 
saving facts are readable, complete 
and yours for the asking. Write for the 
new 32-page catalog to Buell Engi- 
neering Company, 60 Wall Tower, 
New York 5, N. Y. 











NATIONAL 
PACKAGING 
IXPOSITION 


PACKAGING - PACKING - SHIPPING 


Presenting all significant developments 
in packaging, packing, shipping—the 
machines, materials and services that 
are keys to superior merchandising, 
higher quality, lower cost. Also, 
authoritative discussions of latest 
techniques that are solving 

knottiest problems in these fields. 

For hotel reservations, write 

Housing Bureau, Packaging Exposition, 


Central Pier, Atlantic City. 
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Business Week is read by men 
who make buying decisions... 
management-men. That is why 
advertising in Business Week 
achieves maximum effectiveness 
for companies whose products 
and services are sold to business 
and industry. 
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“gashounds and_performers’’—defined 
as those who “disrupt the operation of 
a ship, pay-off, or sign-on by being 
gassed up.” 

S.1.U.’s articles deal with alcoholism 


as a discase—and a bigger one than 
tuberculosis, infantile paralysis, cancer, 
and other problem illnesses. The union 
paper campaign is being followed up in 
union halls and by port officers. 





LABOR HEALTH GROUP: Front row, left to right, Harvey Brown of LA.M.; William 
Green of A.F.L.; Dr. Channing Frothingham, committee chairman; and James Carney 
of C.L.O.. Back row: Chat Patterson, former committee head, and Robert F. Wagner, Jr. 
They want Congress to pass President ‘Truman’s “fair deal” health bill, oppose .. . 


G.OP. Health Program 


Republican senators offer a state-aid alternate to the 
Administration’s health insurance. Meanwhile, sickness and dis- 
ability insurance programs make headway in the states. 


The combined Administration-labor 
“fair deal” health program hasn’t made 
much headway in Congress. Nowadays, 
most of the talk is about another—and 
milder—health proposal. It’s sponsored 
by Republican Senators Robert A. ‘Taft, 
H. Alexander Smith, and Forrest C. 
Donnell. It’s a response to demands for 
legislation to guarantee medical and hos- 
pital care for all. 

The Taft-Smith-Donnell plan would 

cost $1}-billion in the next five years. 
Most would go as grants-in-aid to states, 
to help provide hea!th aid for “all fami 
lies and individuals unable to pay the 
whole cost of necessary treatments.” 
e States’ Share—Grants would be made 
according to population and _ state 
wealth. The states would match federal 
funds on an ability-to-pay basis. Some 
of the southern states, for instance, 
would have to put up very little; wealthy 
states like New York would find the pro- 
gram costly 

Participating states would have to 
adopt health programs that meet speci- 


fied health standards. But they would 
have a lot of leeway. The bill is aimed 
primarily at providing free medical help 
for the needy. But it a state wanted to 
it could, for instance, use up to 25% 
of the federal grant for sickness and dis- 
ability insurance. 
e Other Provisions—In addition, funds 
would be used: (1) to set up an inde- 
pendent national health agency to cen- 
tralize all federal health work; (2) to 
finance surveys of existing health facili 
ties; (3) to provide funds for additional 
hospital and clinic construction; (4) to 
help states finance medical and dental 
work among school children; and (5) to 
increase the nation’s medical manpower 
by providing financial aid for medical 
and dental schools. 

he ‘Taft-Smith-Donnell bill got 
some quick support from southern Dem- 
ocrats. It also drew sharp criticism 
from Administration and labor spokes- 
men as a “charity medical-care pro- 
posal” and a Russian-type “system of 
state medicine.” Sponsors retorted that 
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the aid-to-states program is a move to 
protect the health of all “without vio- 
lating our American traditions of per- 
sonal freedom.” 

e Sickness Insurance—The jockeying on 
Capitol Hill so far has attracted more 
attention nationally than an important 
campaign going on in state capitols. It’s 
a union drive for sickness and disability 
pay to cushion workers who lay off due 
to extended illness. ; 

Bills were introduced this year in leg- 
islatures of at least 12 states and Alaska. 
Vhey have been adopted in at least two: 
Washington and New York. ‘The oth- 
ers: Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Montana, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and 
Wisconsin. ; 

Three states already have sickness and 
disability insurance laws in effect: Rhode 
Island and California—the pioncers— 
and New Jersey (BW—May22’48,p46). 

The New York bill was an admin- 

istration measure, sponsored by Gov. 
‘Thomas E. Dewey. Both labor and busi 
ness communities split over the bill. 
A.I’.L. backed it; C.1.O. opposed it, be- 
cause the union had different ideas 
about financing and administering the 
insurance. ‘The important Commerce 
& Industry Assn. backed the plan, while 
other business groups opposed it as 
“socialistic” and “unnecessary.” 
@ Several Choices—The New York plan 
will pay benefits of $10 to $26 for a 
maximum of 13 weeks to workers who 
become ill. Employers will be primarily 
responsible for providing the necessary 
insurance—but they will deduct one-half 
of 1% of pay (up to a maximum 30¢ a 
week) to help pay for the insurance. 
Those who already provide sickness and 
disability insurance can continue the 
voluntary plans. ‘Those who prefer vol 
untary plans to the state program may 
adopt any plan they want to—as long as 
it meets minimum standards set by the 
state law. 

Thus, employers may provide insur- 
ance through: (1) contracts with in- 
surance carners, including the State In- 
surance Fund; (2) self-insurance; (3) 
extension of existing arrangements, if 
workers agree; or (4) any alternative ar 
rangement that meets standards adopted 
bv the state 
@ Federal Plan—lhe Washington plan 
will pay benefits of from $10 to $25 for 
a maximum of 26 weeks—the same bene 
fits and duration as provided m the state 
unemployment compensation law. ‘The 
measure adds 1% to an emplovee’s pay 
roll tax on wages up to $3,000 a year. 

Both New York and Washington bar 
workers from collecting unemployment 
compensation and sickness benefits at 
the same time. Both require a waiting 
period before sickness benefits can be 
collected. And they specify that claims 
must be backed up with a doctor’s cer- 
tificate—to bar malingering. 
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“BACKS GET THE 
Breaks IN OUR 
WAREHOUSES” 


“In our opinion, Clark Methods and machines 
represent the ultimate in modern materials 
handling efficiency. We operate 12 modern 
warehouses with a total of 2,100,000 
square feet of storage space in the Phila- 
deiphia shipping area. Our Clark fork-lift 
trucks reduce merchandise damage to the 
absolute minimum, cut withdrawal time in 
half, effect major savings in all handling 
operations—economies we are pleased to 
pass along to customers. Better jobs for our 
workmen, too—their backs get good breaks! 
Malcom A. Buckey, Vice President 
MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


& 

Profits get good breaks; too, when you 
use the sound, sure Clark Methods to offset 
climbing costs. To discover latent savings 
opportunities in your own materials handling 
setup, and to make plans for their exploi- 
tation: CONSULT CLARK. 





4 RK ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED 
CLA FORK TRUCKS 
AND_ INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIV., CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY sattce creek a2, micn. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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LYKES 


FAST WAY 

TO YOUR 
WORLD MARKETS 
VIA 


U.S. GULF PORTS “ 


Lykes American Flag 
Trade €&> Routes 


U.K. LINE 
CONTINENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN’ LINE 
AFRICA LIME 

ORIENT LINE 


CARIBBEAN LINE 











MODERN COMFORT FO 





For all your export-import trade 
centered in the Mid-Continent and 
Southern States, LYKES LINES offer 
the advantages of fast, regularly 
scheduled vessels between U. S. Gulf 
ports and world markets .. . plus 
time-saving cargo handling and long 
experience in providing dependable 
ocean transportation. 











R PASSENGERS 


Excellent limited accommodations on 
Lykes cargo liners. For freight, 
passenger or trade development 
information, address Lykes Bros, 
Steamship Co., Inc., Dept. C 
New Orleans, La. 






Lykes Bras. Steamship Co., Inc. 
Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, 
GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, 
Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Gulfport, 
Kansas City, Lake Charles, Memphis, Mil- 
wavukee, Mobile, Port Arthur, St. louis, 

Tampa, Washington, D. C. 

Offices and Agents in Principal World Ports 










Renita SCIENCE 
is modernizing American Industry?! 


To Keep Pace with the Latest Advances 
of Science — read Science Illustrated! 


No one group of men are quickening the 
pulse of industry more than the scientists. 
Think of the revolutionary changes they 
are bringing...with atomic power, jet 
propulsion, new mining and processing 
methods, new transportation, synthetics, 
etc. You can learn about the new develop- 
ments of science — and what they mean to 
you — through the new monthly magazine, 
Science Illustrated. 

Science Illustrated is so factual it brings 
you new ideas for your own industry... 
so broad in scope it keeps you up-to-date 
on fields outside your own... so skillfully 
written and richly illustrated it’s enter- 
taining as well. 





Covers Over 30 Fields Including: 





Minerals Photography 
Architecture Automobiles 
Aviation Railroads 
Television Electricity 
Electronics Petroleum 

Optics Machine Industry 


Timely articles — over 30 a moni 

Detailed photographs — over 140 a month 

Large-sized pages — over 100 a month 
Mail the Order Form Below — 


It Saves You $4.00! 

Imagine! You can order 36 big issues of 
Science Illustrated (3 full years) for 
ONLY $5! This special rate saves you $4 
over the one year price. We'll start your 
subscription with the big new issue now 
on the press—IF YOU MAIL YOUR 
ORDER WITHIN 10 DAYS. 








HW MAIL YOUR 
ORDER NOW 






CL) Bill me later 


Science Illustrated 
330 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 

YES! I accept your special offer. Start my subscription 

to Science Illustrated with the new issue now on press. 
CII prefer 2 yrs. at $4 (Saves me $2 compared with the 1-yr. rate) 
CII prefer 3 yrs. at $5 (Saves me $4) 


CJI prefer 1 yr. at $3 
C0 Payment enclosed 
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ALSO ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS........ 25¢ BW 4-23-49 


LABOR BRIEFS 





Building trades unions in St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland and elsewhere won't 
seek a pay hike this year. Aim is to stim- 
ulate construction, keep employment 
up. 
° 

Steel pay demands will be drafted for- 
mally when the C.I.O. steelworkers’ 
wage-policy committee meets in Pitts 
burgh May 5. Union has already an 
nounced its non-wage goals: social-insur- 
ance benefits and pensions. 


° 
Five-week strike of 10,000 Railway Ex- 
press Agency employees in New York 
City ended indecisively this weck. 
A.F.L. unionists agreed to let presiden- 
tial fact-finders study the dispute. 
Union is asking a 40-hour week and a 
25¢ raise. 


a 
Highway contractors and A.F.L. La- 
borers’ Union have signed a statewide 
contract in Massachusetts. Aim is to 
stabilize wages and working conditions 
—let contractors know in advance what 
labor costs will be. New pact continues 
1948-49 wage scales; differences in rates 
between sections also stand. 

e 
It’s no strike if just one man walks off 
his job—even if he’s acting on instruc- 
tions from his union. NLRB ruled that 
way in a Denver case involving an 
A.F.L. carpenter. Board held a “strike” 
implies “collective or group action.” 

e 
New pay hikes: Monroe Calculating 
Machine Co., 8¢ and a pension plan 
costing 5.8¢ per hour worked, to C.1.O. 
electrical workers. . . . Central Illinois 
common laborers, 94¢ to 15¢ in fourth- 
round A.F.L. contracts. . . . AFI 
carpenters in Springfield, Ill., 124¢. . 
Carson Newton Co., Newark, 6¢ now 
and 24¢ more in six months, to end a 
U._E. strike. 

» 
Soft-coal miners may now retire on $100 
pensions at 60 instead of 62. Drop in 
eligibility age may be reflected in a 
U.M.W. demand for a bigger tonnage 
royalty in coming contract talks. 

e 
No wage change is included in contracts 
just renewed by four Pittsburgh depart 
ment stores and A.F.L. upholsterers 
and carpet and linoleum workers. 











The Pictures—Ida Wyman—cover, 
26; Reni Photos—19; Int. News— 
21; Robert Isear—22, 23; Wide 
World—42, 58, 106 (left), 121, 
122; Arnold Eagle—52, 53, 54; 
Acme—106 (right), 110; Harris & 
Ewing—114. 
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The savings you make .. . through 
the magic of Recordak microfilming! 

You save space with it. The contents of dozens of 
four-drawer letter-size file cabinets—recorded on rolls 
of microfilm—will fit in one Recordak Film File. 

You save time with it. Film files are easily kept close at 
hand for speedy reference . . . and each filmed item is easily 
read, enlarged on the screen of the Recordak Film Reader. 

You save work with it. To “record” documents, you simply 
feed them into the Recordak Microfilmer. They’re photographed 
automatically —60 or more a minute when you feed by hand... 
up to 125 per minute with the Recordak Automatic Feeder. 

You save money with it. One thousand letter-size forms can be 
recorded on less than 60 cents worth of film. 

Only an inkling, this, of the savings Recordak microfilming 
brings to basic business systems. For a broader idea of its scope, 
write to Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company), 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
and its application to business systems 






















“Recordak” is a trade-mark 








WHAT IS 


PURIFIED WOOD CELLULOSE 


USED /FOR 
O 





Highly purified wood cellulose is one of the Country’s most important chemical 
raw materials. 

More than eighty per cent of all the viscose rayon and acetate yarns produced 
in this country are made from it. These yarns find their way into the daily living of 
everyone, in many types of wearing apparel for men, women, and children—and 
in a wide variety of other familiar articles. 

The tire manufacturers use purified wood cellulose in increasingly large quan- 
tities in the form of high-strength viscose rayon cords and fabrics that lengthen 
the lives of automobile and truck tires. 

Cellophane is made from purified wood cellulose, and so is another widely 
used transparent packaging material—cellulose acetate sheet and film. 

Photographic film and paper—vulcanized fiber—lacquers—and many other 
related products also are made from this basic raw material. 

Supplying highly purified wood cellulose produced by chemical processes is 

pplying highly p P ) I 
Rayonier’s job. A large part of the wood we use comes from our own forest prop- 
erties, which are under management that keeps them continuously productive. 
Research by our scientists has resulted in a number of types of wood cellulose, each 
developed to give best results in making the end products for which it is used. 


RAYONIER 


INCORPORATED 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York * MILLS: Hoquiam, Port Angeles, Shelton, Washington; Fernandina, Florida 
PRODUCER OF HIGHLY PURIFIED WOOD CELLULOSE for TEXTILES * TIRE CORD * CELLOPHANE * PLASTICS 
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The Marshall Plan so far hasn’t brought Western Europe any closer to 
economic union. 








True, it has been a great booster of production and, in a smaller way, 
trade. But the American dream that the plan would lead to economic union 
isn’t coming true. 

Right now Marshall Plan countries are more anxious to save dollars than 
mesh themselves into a Western European union. The trend is toward self- 
sufficiency—even if it means building or expanding uneconomic industries. 

If this keeps up, economic isolation is sure to come—both within West- 
ern Europe, and between the U. S. and Western Europe—after the Marshall 
Plan is over. 








o 
No economic union in Western Europe is likely unless: 





(1) Currencies are stabilized and revalued. 

(2) Trade curbs are eased. 

(3) New investment programs are planned jointly. 

(4) U.S. investments in Western Europe’s colonies increase sharply. 

(5) Triangular trade between Western Europe, its dependencies, and 
the U.S. gets a big boost. 


oo 
Wobbly, unrealistic currencies are at the root of the trouble. 





The important thing is to get each currency on a solid basis. And that 
means more than just a single, sound exchange rate for each. For France, 
it means building up gold reserves which now are almost zero. Britain must 
drastically cut its war-created sterling balances, especially those held by 
India and Egypt. 


e 

Not much can be done to solve either the French or British money 
problem by 1952. 

So some European observers now hope the U. S. will come across with 
100-year gold loans. These might take the place of Marshall Plan appro- 
priations in the Jast year or come as post-Marshall Plan aid. 

By settling its debts with gold, Britain is sure to get a write-off of some 
of the sterling balances held by India and Egypt. Both countries have refused 
to give an inch so far. 








é 

The British government still pooh-poohs devaluing the pound to boost 
exports to the U. S. and Canada. 

Harold Wilson, head of Britain’s Board of Trade, insists it’s lack of 
salesmanship—not high prices—that holds back British exports to North 
America. British businessmen aren’‘t so sure. 

Devaluation won't be considered officially until the results of the present 
export drive are known (BW-Apr.9‘49,p111). The government is basing its 
stand on unemployment figures—which are still very low. 

+ 

The World Bank is being groomed for a big role in President Truman’‘s 

world development program. 














Steps are being taken to widen the market for World Bank bonds. This 
will make it easier for the bank to raise capital. 

Treasury Secretary Snyder is asking Congress to amend the Bretton 
Woods agreement and the National Bank Acts. Snyder wants Congress to: 
(1) Let national banks deal in securities issued by the World Bank. 

(2) Exempt World Bank securities from the Federal Securities Act; 
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that would put them on a par with federal, state, and municipal securities. 
Chances are Congress will go along with both these ideas. 
e 

Poland and Czechoslovakia want to sell cheap power to Western Europe. 

The Poles are ready to build a 330,000-kw. station in Silesia. The 
Czechs are planning one about half that big. 

ECA’s mission to Western Germany is studying a proposal to pipe the 
output of these plants across Bavaria into the Rhineland. From there any 
surpluses could be sent to other Western European nations. 

The Poles and Czechs say they are looking for an outlet for their large 
reserves of low-grade coal. They offer to build the plants and set up the 
power lines. But they want the generating and other equipment from the 
west. They say they will pay for it in power. 





* 
The State Dept. and the U. S. military government in Germany are look- 
ing into the security angles of the power scheme now. 








Marshall Plan money will surely be needed to finance it. And it is sure 
to run into heavy seas in Washington. 

But in Geneva the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe 
may go to bat for the project. The ccmmission figures coal costs wouldn't 
be more than $2.4 ton. So the power price is bound to be low. 

And, the UN group points out, even if East-West tension doesn’t slack 
off before the equipment is ready, manufacturers (or ECA) wouldn't be left 
holding the bag. Western Europe’s power shortage won't be over by then. 

ci } 

Rain must fail by the bucketful on Western Europe in the next six weeks 

or hopes of a good 1949 harvest will wither. 


ECA experts in Paris say that so far the long drought has hit only 
Portugal hard. But six more weeks of sunshine will burn big holes into the 
rest of Western Europe. 








e 
Don’t look for the breakup of the sterling bloc at the conference of 
British Commonwealth ministers that opened in London this week. 








The conference faces a psychological problem: how to reconcile India’s, 
and to a lesser degree South Africa’s, need to demonstrate national inde- 
pendence with the need for unity under the British crown. But this shouldn't 
be too hot for Britain's constitutionalists to handle. 

a 

One thing that helped the Italian government beat the Communists in 
the election a year ago was U. S. support. Another thing was a promise of 
land for the Italian peasant. 

Last week the Italian government started to make good its promise. 
Premier de Gasperi announced a land-reform bill that may go a long way 








toward quelling any revival of Communist popularity. 





The bill will turn over some 3-million acres to the peasants. It will 
cost the state about $170-million to pay off the landlords; $700-million for 
land improvements. 

De Gasperi can chalk that up to political insurance. Land reform has 
long been a political specialty of the Communists. It made their job easier 
in eastern Europe; probably made the difference between victory and defeat 
in China. In fact, land reform, more than any one thing, enabled the Com- 
munists to come out on top of the Russian revolution in 1917. 


Centents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 23, 1949, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION at Bonn struggles over control of . « . 


Western Germany on Parole 


German parties fight over a strong central government vs. 
states’ rights. No matter what the outcome, Western Germany will 
have a large share of economic and political freedom. 


FRANKFURT: There is an atmos 
phere of sweetness and light in occupa- 
tion offices here. Military government 
is all but over. 

After more than three years of wran- 
gling, the Western powers have decided 
to set Western Germany free. About 
all that stands between Western Ger- 


many and freedom now is lack of a 
constitution. 
The decision came in four major 


policy announcements within the past 
two weeks. ‘They were: 

(1) A new occupation statute, giv- 
ing Western Germany as much lee- 
way to govern itself as western Europe’s 
recovery will allow. 

(2) A_ tripartite control agreement 
sctting up the machinery to enforce 
the occupation statute. 

(3) A final decision on reparations. 

(4) A more lenient set of restrictions 

for Western Germany’s industries. 
e Milestone—If it weren’t for the Rus- 
sians, these would be historic announce- 
ments indeed. French security de- 
mands, British and French economic 
self-interest, and the plight of the U.S. 
taxpaver have all been reconciled. 

But thanks to the Russians, history 
will probably regard them as no more 
than logical follow-ups to the Marshall 
Plan and the North Atlantic Pact—step- 
ping stones to unity in the west made 
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possible by a common enemy in the 
east. For it is obvious that the western 
powers have as much to gain in a strong 
Western Germany as the Germans 
themselves (BW —Apr.16'49,p115). 

e Token Objections—For this reason 
western Germans probably won’t voice 
more than token objections to their 
new status. To be sure many politicians 
and businessmen are saying in public 
that the reparations concessions and 
the revision of production curbs are 
still inadequate. And many business- 
men are skeptical about the controls 
retained over foreign trade and ex- 
change. : 

That’s only natural. The Germans 
will drive as hard a bargain as they 
can. But the fact is many Germans 
secretly admit that they are surprised 
at the amount of freedom they have 
been granted. 

Chances are they will be more sur- 
prised as time goes on. Since the U.S. 
taxpayer is paying the bills for West- 
ern Germany, the U.S. has retained 
a veto power over most economic mat- 
ters under the new trizonal control 
agreement. So from now on, relief 
for the U.S. taxpayer and more free- 
dom for the German businessman 
should go hand in hand. 

e Constitutional Convention—I'ar more 
important, today, than the occupation 


statute are the talks going on at the 
Rhine city of Bonn. Here the new 
western German state is being born 
For many months delegates from all 
of Western Germany’s political parties 
have been trying to write a “provisional 
constitution.” (It will be provisional 
as long as Germany is split in two.) 
This constitution is the only barrier 
left to Western Germany’s return to 
the western European community. 
Bitterest arguments at Bonn have 
been over which powers should, be dele 
gated to a central government, which 
to the states. Western Germany’s 
strongest party, the Social Democrats, 
plugs for a strong central government; 
a coalition, led by the conservative 


Christian Democrats, defends states’ 
rights. 
e Deadlock—The Christian Democrats 


have the blessing of (1) France, because 
it is bitterly opposed to a strong cen- 
tral government on security grounds, 
and (2) the U.S. which backs the 
Christian Democrats as the free-enter- 
prise party. The Social Democrats— 
counterpart of Bnitain’s Labor party 
—get some support from Britain. 

Right now the convention is in the 
midst of its most serious deadlock—over 
taxing powers. But most of the talk is 
just a camouflage for the real bone of 
contention: Should Western Germany’s 
heavy industries—especially the Ruhr 
coal mines and steel mills—be national- 
ized? 
¢ Christian Democrats—On the surface 
the Christian Democrats have had 
things pretty much their way. They 
have just about managed to get an 
article written into the constitution 
giving the states priority legislative 
power over a long list of legal and 
economic matters. One of them is na- 
tionalization. 

Of course, having two of the oc- 
cupying powers as active supporters is 
a big help to the Christian Democrats 
The occupying powers must approve the 
constitution before it is submitted to 
the German people in a referendum. 

The U.S. is helping out still another 
way. Under the tripartite control 
agreement the U.S. rules supreme over 
decartelization in the Ruhr. That gives 
the U.S. overseer-ample opportunity 
to see that German trustees, charged 
with breaking up the old Ruhr com- 
bines, don’t do the re-rigging in a way 
that makes them easy game for national- 
ization (BW—Jun.19°48,p120). 

e Social Democrats—Noncetheless, in the 
long run the Social Democrats stand 
a very good chance of coming out on 
top. Another article in the constitution 
clearly states that the federal govern- 
ment shall have legislative power wher 
ever proposed legislation effects more 
than one state. Thus, if the Social 
Democrats get a legislative majority in 
any future parliament, they can find 
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DEMOCRAT Kurt Schumacher 
leads the fight for strong central government 


SOCIAI 


legal grounds for bringing out a bill to 
nationalize such industries as Ruhr coal 
vhich obviously effect the 


ind stee 


whole nation’s economy. 
Rank-and-file Social Democrats at 
Bonn have about decided that this is 


the occupving powers will let them 
vay with in the new constitution. 


Not so thei 


gaunt leader, Kurt Schu- 

macher (picture, above). He has fought 
ich concession to the Christian Demo- 

crats harder than the one before. Up 
to now his party has followed him 


llingly. But the party rank and file 
ibout ready to get ahead 

with the istitution. 

e Reversal—In announcing the new oc- 

upation statute, the western powers 

that they expected results 


now see 


om Bonn soon. After the constitu- 
ni »ymitted to referendum, elec- 
tions n ve held for a “parliamentary 
The n illied rules for German 
eave any western Ger 
in government with plenty of indus- 
trial ell room to give their nation 
health nomy. Despite German 
ts, the western powers have 
ersed themselves since 
Morgenthau days, when Germany 

faced being nation of farmers. 

e Easing Restrictions—The decision of 
the est yowers to scratch 159 
the reparations list, plus 
tions on war-poten 
t 1 as aluminum, ball 
bea hipbuilding—marks the 
end of t pation’s punitive phase. 
Che tren 1 red by provisions 
in the new tion schedule for fur- 
ther easing of trictions on these in- 

dustries it an early date. 








The western Germans may get mild 

U.S. sympathy for one of their gripes. 
Certain individual steel plants, which 
produce products in short supply, were 
left on the reparations list despite the 
recommendations of ECA’s Humphrey 
committee, whose report formed the 
basis of the reparations agreement. ‘The 
British and French forced the com- 
promise. 
e Thyssen Plant—One case where the 
British and French. won out over the 
U.S. is that of the August Thyssen 
Huette steel works, at Hamborn. The 
Humphrey committee recommended 
that the plant be allowed to operate 
on a limited basis for five years be- 
cause it produced certain products that 
ECA forecasts will be critically short 
in the U.S. and western Europe for 
the duration of the Marshal] Plan. 

Even disappointed U.S. officials in 
Germany realize that retaining a plant 
under such conditions would be the 
same thing as keeping it off the list for- 
ever. Besides, many officials believe the 
Germans can find alternate capacity 
elsewhere. 

e Steel Production—On paper it looks 
as though Western Germany will have 
1 tough time readjusting steel produc- 
tion under the new ceiling of 11.1- 
million metric tons a year. (Capacity 
limit: 13.5-million ingot metric tons a 
year.) In peacetime Germany’s steel 
needs are roughly figured at 14.5-million 
metric tons a year. Output now is 
averaging 9-million metric tons plus a 


year. It is likely to reach the allies’ 
limit by year’s end. 

But current production is based on 
an abnormal amount of scrap. As 
scrap availability declines, production 
will go with it unless Western Ger- 
many can up its imports of iron ore. 
Sweden, which shipped 74% of its 
ore exports to Germany before the war, 
has been trading elsewhere lately. Even 
with strong pressure from ECA, the 
Swedes are only shipping 24% of their 
ore exports to Germany. 

New production ceilings on alumi- 
num and ballbearings will leave Western 
Germany with an adequate supply of 
both commodities: 

The aluminum ceiling is 85,000 tons 
a year. Provision is made for an up- 
ward revision at an early date. But 
with no aviation industry, the present 
ceiling should be enough. 

Ballbearing capacity is frozen at its 
present limit, around 33-million units 


a year. This will be enough to supply 
domestic needs as well as traditional 


peacetime export markets. 

The western powers still won’t let 
Western Germany produce synthetic 
oi! and rubber. But that’s good eco- 
nomics as well as a necessary security 
consideration. High production costs 
would offset any savings in foreign ex- 
1 “ : ‘ . 
cnange that production of these items 
might allow. Besides, the British look 
on Western Germany as a good cus- 
tomer for their raw rubber and their 
Middle Fast oil. 














Sweden Unveils a Midget Car 


The privately owned Swedish aircraft com- 
pany, Svenska Acroplan A. B., is turning to 
automobile 


production to keep its em- 
ployees on the job full-time. So this fall 
Sweden will enter the SAAB 92 on the 


European car market. A stream-lined ver- 


sion of a typical European small car, the 
SAAB 92 costs about $1,350 to produce. 
The car gets 32 mi. to the gal. and has an 
all-welded underside designed for the pur- 
pose of cutting down air resistance and keep- 
ing vital parts free from dirt. 
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Seamless Tubing Production Line at 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE COMPANY 
Demonstrates Advantages of Speed-Heating with GAS 


CONTINUOUS REHEATING of seamless tubing, 
at production speeds integrated with piercing-mill 
and sizing-mill capacities, demonstrates some of 
the important advantages of high-speed heating 
with GAS. 

Many types of carbon, alloy and stainless steels 
are used in the manufacture of seamless tubing at 
The Babcock & Wilcox Tube Company. During 
the early stages of tube formation the tubes drop 
in temperature before entering the sizing mill. The 
modern Gas-fired units in the Beaver Falls, Penn- 
sylvania, plant perform this reheating operation 
at speeds up to 162 FPM for 6-inch tubing. 

Another important factor is the 
precise temperature control which 
permits adjustment of production 
speeds to compensate for delivery 
from the rolling mill or the re- 
quirements of the sizing mill. In 
addition, the automatic conirolla- 
bility of GAS permits immediate 
adjustment of temperatures for any 
type of alloy tubing. 


Battery of twelve continuous Gas- 
fired Selas heating units in which 
seamless tubes, on way to sizing mill, 
are reheated from 1300F to 1900F 
and above. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


Some of the results, attributed to this high speed 
GAS heating system by production executives of 
The Babcock & Wilcox Tube Company include 

e fuel costs for reheating reduced 63% per ton 
¢ output increased over 10% per hour 
e product improved by absolute uniformity of heating 


® maintenance costs reduced due to equipment simplicity 


The versatility of GAS for high-speed heating 
has been demonstrated in all type of production 
operations. It’s always well to keep in touch with 
the latest developments in effective utilization 
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Stalin Concentrates His Power 


Fear of western unity brings shakeup in Kremlin. To build a 
stronger war potential, Stalin takes power from Politburo, gives it 
to Malenkov—the strongest deputy the Soviet dictator has ever had. 


Stalin’s bloodless purge of some of his top- 
management men is as puzzling as it is 
dramatic. The shakeup is obviously im- 
portant. But what does it mean? In the 
following article, we the answer- 
as best it can be obtained from experts 
this side of the Iron Curtain plus infor- 
mation, hints, and “tips” in Russian jour- 
nals. 


give 


(he postwar period in Russian strat 
egy is over. ‘The prewar period has be 
gun. 

The raging battle over the North At- 

lantic Pact in the United Nations this 
week, and the Communist-rigged World 
Congress for Peace that has just opened 
in Paris are important signs of change. 
Each aims at inspiring non-C ommunists 
into weakening the West’s newly forged 
unity. ‘The day of fruitless peace talks 
has passed. 
e Tighter Reins—Meanwhile Stalin is 
reorganizing his whole administration 
for a war crisis. ‘This involves an ex- 
treme centralization of authority within 
the Russian Communist Party. In times 
of crisis, all power in a dictatorship 
resolves on one man. And in Stalin’s 
eyes the North Atlantic Pact has 
brought on a crisis. 

Ihe recent reshuffling of the Krem 
lin’s high command has stripped many 


of Russia’s foremost Communist lead- 
ers of their administrative apparatus. In 
their place technicians have come to 
the fore~men who can follow orders, 
Stalin’s orders. 

As always when Stalin changes his 

course, his first steps are mysterious 
and contradictory. Why should trusted 
men of the Politburo, like Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov and Foreign Trade Minis 
ter Mikoyan, be reliey ed of direct con 
trol of their affairs? 
e Up With Molotov—Molotov reached 
the peak of his career as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. He became a first-rank 
figure when he signed the nonaggression 
pact with Hitler in 1939. After that he 
brought to his ministry power without 
precedent in its history. 

Molotov spoke for Stalin at San Fran 
cisco and Potsdam. He created Russia’s 
German policy. He broke into the small 
circle of Stalin’s possible successors. 

e Road Down-—Since the war, the Min 
istry of Foreign Affairs—and Molotov— 
have become less and less important. 
In 1946 Stalin created a “Commission 
for Foreign Policy,” consisting of Molo 
tov, Mikoyan, and the late Andrei 
Zhdanov. Its task was to plan the tac- 
tics of the cold war with the West. 
Stalin creates such commissions when 
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he wants to dole out to his subordinates 
responsibility that is sharply limited. 

Kach member of this committee was 
to lead one prong of Stalin’s attack to 
drive the U.S. out of Europe—or bring 
the U.S. to Stalin’s terms. Molotov was 
to carry the ball on the diplomatic level 
—to cause endless confusion and finally 
complete breakdown in one diplomatic 
conference after another. Zhdanov 
worked through the Cominform, which 
he helped to found. He was to incite 
limited civil war through western Com- 
munist Parties to make economic re- 
covery impossible. — Finally Mikoyan 
was to create confusion in trade circles 
and keep it rampant. 

These men failed in their ultimate 

aim. Zhdanovy is dead. But Mikoyan 
and Molotov are alive and must pay 
the price. 
e Man of the Hour—The emergence of 
Malenkov as Stalin’s first deputy sug- 
gests that Stalin has taken all real power 
from the Politburo and put it where it 
always goes in time of crisis—in Stalin’s 
own hands. For Malenkov today is the 
strongest deputy Stalin has ever had. 
He rules more of the key organizations 
in Stalin’s power pyramid than any man 
has done before him. 

In the first place, Malenkov is a mem- 
ber of Stalin’s own secretariat (chart, 
page 124). None of the recently de- 
posed members of the Politburo could 
claim the same. The secretariat is the 
top power organ in the Soviet Union. 
Its authority is unlimited. The M.V.D. 
(secret police) and the Red Army answer 
directly to it. 

Malenkov, Andreyev (commissar for 

Soviet agriculture), and Stalin are the 
top members of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party. Through the 
committee, Stalin’s secretariat writes the 
agenda of the Politburo, which controls 
the state machinery, and the Orgburo, 
which handles personnel. After Stalin, 
it is Malenkov who is top man on both 
bureaus. 
e Orgburo Man—The Orgburo has the 
job of hiring and firing party men in 
all branches of the sprawling Soviet 
state and party hierarchy. It was Malen- 
kov’s work as head of the Orgburo that 
won him his reputation. He was Stalin’s 
personal secretary for four years before 
he became Orgburo boss in 1934. In 
that job, he kept such close tabs on 
party men in key posts in Russia that 
his colleagues dubbed him ‘the man 
with the card-index brain.” 

Finally, as first secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee, Malenkov directly con- 
trols all Cominform activities. “With 
Zhdanov, Malenkov founded the Com- 
inform. 

Andrevev rules the Control Commis- 
sion, which polices the activities of 
party men in the government. But 
Andreyev apparently throws little po- 
litical weight. He is perhaps best de- 
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--»>Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


Our helping hand for fragile freight! 


HE little machine shown here plays 

a big part in bringing fragile freight, 
such as glassware and furniture, safely 
to its destination. This device, called an 
impact recorder, is used by the Erie to 
help maintain good handling of all 
kinds of shipments. 


Fastened to the floor of a freight car, 
this sensitive instrument automatically 
measures and registers on paper tape 
variations on the smoothness of the 
ride. Erie keeps a large number of these 
impact recorders in service, constantly 
checking and rechecking car handling 
conditions on its thousands of miles 
of tracks. 
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Use of such modern devices, plus ad- 
visory service on good packing and 
proper loading, have gained the Erie 
a nationwide reputation for safe, de- 
pendable transportation .. . a result 
of practicing progress in railroading. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of industrial America 
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(MAGINE...an office dictating machine... 











AND THE AMAZIbIG NEW DICTAPHONE 
TIME-MASTER RECORDS ON A 
REVOLUTIONARY PLASTIC BELT! 








e So big? No—so small! 


This streamlined beauty is a comolete office dictating machine. Yet 
it’s so small it will tuck away in your desk drawer— and so comfort- 
ably portable you can take it anywhere, easily. 


And the Time-Master records on a plastic belt smaller than your 
hand—the clearest dictation known to man or secretary. 

The tiny Memobelt is the only plastic dictating medium that as- 
sures both uniform tonal clarity from beginning to end, and instant, 
uniformly measured backspacing. 

And Time-Master dictation is so easy—so effortless. All you do is 
relax, press a button and talk your work away. 


TAKE IT HOME AT NIGHT— OR OFF ON A BUSINESS TRIP! 


Nothing can match the Time-Master for ail dictation—any- 

where. It’s just right for office or home—and made to order 

for the road. You can mail your voice from home or hotel to 

office. Memobelts fit your regular business envelope and can 
be dropped down standard mail chutes. 


One look at the revolutionary TIME-MASTER — and you'll agree 
... it’s radically new, different, better! 


Dictaphone Corporation 
Dept.F 40,420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
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scribed as a revolutionary “buddy” ot 
Stalin. 

e Present “Crisis’—Stalin would never 
allow such concentration of power in 
one man’s hands without good reason 
It looks as if he thinks the conclusion 
of the North Atlantic Pact will bring 
a dangerous crisis in Russian internal 
and foreign affairs. At such times in- 
ternal bickering could be disastrous 

Just what danger does Stalin see trom 
the North Atlantic Pact? One clew 
comes from the recent public confes 
sions of Professor Varga, one of Mos- 
cow's most ee economists 
(BW—Jan.31'48,p22). Varga has long 
held out against the party line that an 
economic crisis in the U.S. is imminent. 
Now apparently the Kremlin has de- 
cided such a crisis is just about here. 
So Varga has to eat crow. Communist 
logic holds that an economic crisis nm a 
capitalist country leads inexorably to 
war, that “Wall Street” resorts to wat 
as the only way out of a depression. 

If Stalin really does fear attack, then 

it follows that his shakeup is designed 
to build up the strongest possible politi 
cal, strategic, and economic stronghold 
from which to wage war. 
e On Foreign Front~Beyond the Sov 
et’s borders, the Cominform has already 
led its disciples to the threshold of 
treason Communist Parties all over 
the world have parroted the new line: 
“We will welcome the Red Army as 
liberators from the forces of aggression.” 
Stalin must know that by these orders 
he has sacnficed the chance of using 
most of his Fifth Columns if war comes 
But apparently he feels that time gained 
now by promoting confusion in the 
West will be worth it. 

Yugoslavia presents a special prob 
lem. It must be neutralized or brought 
back to the Soviet corral This will be 
the limited task of technician Vishinsky, 
new Minster of Foreign Affairs. 

e On Home Front—On the home front, 
Stalin has brought forth “the greatest 
budget in the history of the U. S. Sn” 
It has all the earmarks of Russia’s 1939- 
40 budget. Industry will be financed 
by inflation. Consumer goods will be 
shorter; capital investment will be con- 
centrated in war industries, particularly 
in aircraft. 
e Time Will Tell—The next year or so 
will tell whether Stalin has set a per- 
manent new course or just a temporary 
defensive detour. By that time, too, the 
world will know whether the new struc 
ture of the Kremlin’s pyramid of power 
is permanent (that 1s, whether Stalin 
has chosen his successor)—or whether 
Stalin has just formed a crisis cabinet 
One thing 1s certain now. — Stalin’s 
shakeup proves that the West, for the 
first time since the war, has seized the 
initiative. Stalin is no longer calling 
the plays. If peace is possible, this 1s 
the way it will be brought about. 
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ECA’S LEDGER 


ECA has suddenly changed its mind 
about buying hard-to-get metals abroad. 
Reason: Copper, lead, and zinc aren’t 
hard to get any more. 

U.S. metal producers can look for 
a 20% to 30% increase in ECA- 
financed buying of U.S. metals this 
year. Export controls are still in effect 
on most nonferrous metals. So, with 
the easing of domestic demand, ECA 
officials realize that domestic producers 
will have a legitimate gripe if ECA 
continues to encourage off-shore buying. 





Other Developments 


ECA law. Here are the important 
changes in the ECA authorization act 
as fins ally passed by Congress: 

(1) The final “50-50” “shipping clause 
is a compromise between Paul Hoff- 
inan’s stand and that of the U.S. ship- 
pers. From now on, ECA must cat- 
ilog shipments from the S. as bulk, 
liner, or = cargoes. “As far as is 
practical,” U.S. ships must get half of 
-_ category. 

A limit of $150-million will be 
ie on guarantees to U.S. companies 
investing abroad during ECA’s second 
year. Nowhere near that much was 
used during the first year. 

(3) ECA aid will be withheld from 
any nation against which the United 
Nations has taken preventive or en- 
forcement action. So far, the U.N. 
hasn’t been able to take enforcement 
action against anybody. 

Strategic materials. ECA has author- 
ized Britain to buy $550,000 worth of 
U.S. machinery to boost output of 
cobalt at the Rhokana Corp.’s plant in 
Northern Rhodesia. In return, the 
U.S. will get a five-year option to buy 
10% of the production increase for 
U.S. stockpiles. 

Drugs. ECA will let France buy 
more than $509,000 worth of U.S. 
machinery and services, to allow two 
I’rench plants to produce streptomycin. 
Merck & Co. is providing technical 
assistance. One plant alone will be 
able to turn out $3.5-million worth of 
the drug a year. 

So far, ECA countries have bought 
$9-million worth of streptomycin in 
the U.S. France got $6-million worth. 
ECA estimates that some 2,500 tuber- 
culosis victims in France alone owe 
their lives to the Marshall Plan ship- 
ments. 

Counterpart funds. ECA is releas- 
ing 70-billion lire ($120-million) from 
Italy’s counterpart fund to give the 
Italian railroads a thorough overhaul- 
ing. Object is to cut in half the cur- 
rent operating deficit of 60-billion lire 
a year. 
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THE TREND 





National Labor Relations Board Needs 
Congressional Supervision Now 


The controversy raging over a new labor bill seems to 
have overshadowed this fact: Our present labor-relations 
statute—the Taft-Hartley act—is still the law of the land. 

While T-H is being administered and interpreted daily 
by the National Labor Relations Board, the heat light- 
ning playing over Congress has diverted attention from 
the board’s work. The NLRB makes law all the time, by 
its rulings and decisions. Unless it is reversed by the 
courts, the board stands as final authority in the vital 
area of union-management relations. 


The Intent of Congress 

A case now before the board involves the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. and the United Office & Professional 
Workers Union (the union claims to represent the com- 
pany’s agents in 10 states). The case tolls a reminiscent 
bell (page 106). 

lhe ‘Taft-Hartley act made a direct attack on the Com- 
munist problem by providing that unions led by Com- 
munists could not have government help in getting estab- 
lished. Congress did this in a way which might not be 
the wisest way of getting it done. Nevertheless, the intent 
of Congress was made plain. The device for depriving 
Communists of government help on the labor front is 
the “non-Communist affidavit.” Any union that uses 
NLRB machinery must first have its officers file an afh- 
davit in which they swear they are not members of, or 
affliated with, the Communist Party. 


NLRB Help for Communists 


Now the U.O.P.W., which has been organizing in Met- 
ropolitan, is a notorious “party-line” union. It has been so 
labeled by Philip Murray, president of the C.I.O., with 
which it is nominally affiliated. Yet it is being aided by 
NLRB in its efforts to make Metropolitan recognize and 
bargain with it. 

It got this help by having three of its vice-presidents 
become “division heads” of the union. As non-vice-presi- 
dents, they did not have to sign the non-Communist 
affidavits. ‘They are, presumably, still doing their vice- 
presidential work, because their former titles are not held 
by anyone else. U.O.P.W. also got this help by another 
stratagem. According to Metropolitan, the union had its 
president become guilty of fraud in executing a non- 
Communist affidavit while he “for a long period before 
and ever since . . . has been affiliated with the Com- 
munist Party.” 

But in the case of Metropolitan—as in other cases 
where there has been an offer to prove fraudulent afh- 
davit-—NLRB has held that it has no interest in the 
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matter. It stands on the narrow, technical position that 
the afhdavits have been signed and that’s enough. It 
remains deaf to the argument that it thus distorts the 
intent of Congress into what is, in fact, a reversal of 
Congress’ will. 


Board Is Not Consistent 


The only possible ground on which the NLRB posi- 
tion can be defended is that the NLRB must stick to 
the letter of the law. But the NLRB has not felt obliged 
to stick to the letter of the law in other matters. 

The fact is that it seems to be able to construe the 


statute broadly whenever doing so suits its purpose. For ° 


example, a recent ruling by a board agent stated: “The 
law looks to substance, not to form... .” and on that 
ground it based a decision that brushed aside objections 
resting on the language of the ‘Taft-Hartley act. Why 
does the NLRB refuse to look at the substance of the 
Communist-affidavit cases? 


Tackling the Problem 


Metropolitan is determined to pursue the issue of 
NLRB’s blindness on the Communist question into the 
courts. But that will surely be a protracted affair. It 
will take even longer to resolve than the controversy over 
what a new labor law should contain. In the meantime, 
unions dealing with hundreds of employers in some of 
our nation’s most vital industries remain Communist- 
controlled and enjoy the protection of NLRB. 

How can the problem be dealt with now? One simple 
thing could help. The ‘Taft-Hartley act established—in 
one of its most noncontroversial provisions—a joint Sen- 
ate-House “watchdog committee.” Among other things, 
this committee was directed to keep administration of 
the law under scrutiny. Early in this session of Congress, 
it rendered a report and went out of business. Bv simple 
resolution, this committee can be reconstituted. Then it 
could blow the whistle on NLRB until such time as a 
new law puts the intent of Congress on the Communist 
problem above any possible misinterpretation. 


Call Out the Watchdog 


The old watchdog committee never tried to interfere 
with NLRB’s judicial integrity. But its surveillance 
undoubtedly kept the board more sensitive to Congress’ 
intent. 

That is what is needed now. Otherwise, the objective 
of a law can be frustrated by a majority of five men 
appointed to their posts by a President who has made 
the Taft-Hartley law his personal enemy. 
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1%4-ton with 12-foot platform stake body 





1¥2-ton shown with 12-foot bakery body 





2-ton shown with 12-foot closed van 


RUCK operators the nation 

over report big savings 
thankstotheir husky, handsome 
Studebaker ’49er trucks. 

“I never believed I'd see this 
kind of operating economy,” 
says a Texas contractor. 

“It looks like my 1949 Stude- 
baker dump truck will pay for 
itself sooner than I expected,” 
writes a Massachusetts man. 

A big hit with drivers, too 
Men who drive new 1949 Stude- 
baker trucks say they never did 
a day’s work with less effort. 

They find these trucks new 
marvels of handling ease—with 
unique variable ratio Stude- 
baker steering that builds up 





2-ton shown with 2'/2-3 cubic-yard dump 





1-ton shown with gasoline tank body 
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1%2-ton shown with refrigerator body 





NEW STUDEBAKER TRUCKS ARE 
BLOSSOMING OUT ALL OVER! 


You see them everywhere you go... 
doing almost every kind of work...they’re 


an economy dream come true! 


plenty of extra leverage for 
turn-arounds and parking. 
There’s a new kind of “‘lift-the- 
hood” accessibility, too. 

The low floors of the new 
Studebaker truck cabs save a 
lot of strenuous climbing. The 
broad steps are weather-pro- 
tected—enclosed inside the 
doors. 

The wide doors have auto- 
matic “hold-open” stops. 
There’s head room, hip room 
and leg room to spare—a 3- 
position, 3-man seat—foot-con- 
trolled “air scoop” ventilation 
—adjustable window wings. 

Studebaker’s exclusive Truck 
Climatizer heating and defrost- 
ing system is available at mod- 
erate added cost. 


i Wily, O7UDEBAKER TRUCKS 


Voted { for low cost operation 





Ya-ton, 62-foot pick-up—also available are %-ton and 1-ton 8-foot pick-ups 





FIRESTONE 





th 


tion stores about 66S pounds of food. about 


Santocel insula ORDINARY INSULATION allows only 


0 pounds food capactty in @ 
freezer of the same outside dimensions. 














DOTTED LINES show how large a con- 
tionally insulated freezer would be to 


the capacity of the new Firestone. 





FIRESTONE FREEZER 15 economy 
laurant ouners and everyone at L 
feet only $499.50. Only $80 me 
ventional ins ton. I 

design make 








GREATER EFFICIENCY with thinner 
walls. Santocel, Monsanto's silica aerogel 
cuts insulation wall thickne in half 
and gives greater insulation efficiency. 


SERVING INDUSTRY 


WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


MONSANTO 


{EMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


LIKE TWO FREEZERS IN ONE! 


Firestone Saves Space with Santocel Insulation 


Now Firestone builds a great new roomier freezer. 
Here's 19 cubic feet of food capacity in a cabinet size 
that would ordinarily hold only 10. Almost 9 more 
cubic feet! Like an extra freezer in one! All because 
Santocel is twice as efficient as ordinary insulation, 
and freezer walis need be only half as thick. Santocel 
consists of sand-like grains, each honeycombed with 
millions of tiny pores which retard the transfer of 
heat. See this freezer with Santocel at your Firestone 
dealer or store. Manufacturers interested in Santocel 


can send the handy coupon. Santocel: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, MERRIMAC DIV 
Dept. BW M3, Boston 49, Mass 


Please send me 


Tell me where 
Name Title 


information about Santocel 


I can buy a Firestone Freezer 


Company 
Address 


Caty Zone State 











